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An interval of seven years has elapsed since the publica¬ 
tion of the Twelfth Edition of ''How We are Governed/' 
Important events have happened, and sweeping changes 
have been effected by the Legislature during that period; 
and it has been the anxious task of the present Editor, 
while preserving as far as possible the original design of the 
work, to make such alterations and additions as will render it 
useful and reliable as a source of practical information, and 
at the same time convey to the student a comprehensive 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of our system of 
government. 

The whole has been carefully revised by reference to the 
best authorities, and from information derived from reliable 
sources; and every effort has been made to maintain the 
high position in the estimation of the public which " How 
We are Gk)VEBNED” has hitherto been fortunate enough to 
enjoy. 


The Temple, 

May, 1879. 


A BARRISTER. 



PEEFACE 


TO 

THE TWELFTH EDITION. 

— f — 

Soon after the publication of the Second Edition of 
We ABE Governed” the Author accepted a foreign appoint¬ 
ment, and was unable for a time to direct the alterations 
and additions which current legislation rendered necessary 
for the completeness of his Work. 

This task was peiformed first by Mr. Holdsworth, and 
afterwards by Mr. Ewald, with great skill; and it is only 
because the Author is now able to resume his natural duty 
that the services of the latter gentleman in this respect 
have ceased. 

Two entirely new chapters— Our Colonies and Eepre- 
SENTATivES Abroad —have been added, and no pains or 
expense will be spared to keep the Book up to the time, and 
merit for it in the Future a continuance of the favour it has 
met with in the Past. 


Albany be Fonblanque, 


New Orleans, 

1st tfuly, 1872. 
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LETTEE L 

Iiitio.luction—Purpose of this Work. 

My pear -, It is desirable tliat joii sliould acquire 

some knowledge of the institutions under which you liaTo 
the happiness to live; of the inaLliinery by which the 
govcininciit of the country is conducted; and of the judicial 
tribunals by which obedience to the law is enforced. 

That information I propose to iiup.irt to you in a series of 
.Letters. I cannot of course enter very minutely into the 
details of so large a snipect. For these I must refer you to 
other works; but T hope to be able to give you such an out¬ 
line of our cnustitutional system lus will not only be useful in 
itself, but will serve as an introduction to the more complete 
and careful study of this extensive and interesting field of 
inquiry. 

1 })ropuse to trace the rise and growth of our mixed con-* 
stitcition ; to point out the powers now possessed by the 
dilleront estate^ of the realm ; and to Indicate the mannem 
in w'hich they fulfil their lunctions. I ^liall devote a Letter 
to the National Debt; and another to the not less impf-rfant 
subject of that Local Self-Government, through wbiclii^ Jse, 
much is done in England that is elsewhere the wi^rk ^ 
highly centralized adniini.^ii at ion. The Church, tbh Af3Ujy, 
and the Navy, will each receive due attention; and I ||ikll 
describe, with as mneb fulness as my space will per au, the 
different courts of i^aw and Equity, and the mfetbo.is of pro¬ 
cedure in botii civil and criminal cases. 

You will thus, I trust, be placed in a ]io>jC g, under¬ 
stand the various political questions whidr ^ . may hear 

li 
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around you, and to'ajDpreciato both the =;n1)st:intial 
merits and the slight dciuLts of a system, which has been 
formed by the persevering and patriotic efforts of many 
generations of Englishmen, and under which the British 
empire has come to be what we see it to-day—the envy and 
admiration of less fortunate nations. 

Your sincere friend, 

A. DE E. 



LETTER 11. 


THE COIfSTITUTION. 

TIjc of tlic r'>'Ti-LiLiili.>n -Of Piili mi' nt uy ('Jovcrnmcnt— 

TIic Feudal S^N-nteiii —TavaLioii of the Country—Oiigui of the Houses 
of Louis and G-jiumou's— IHl iMUi'Uit —lii^hl^ of Englisliiucii— Flcc- 
doiu of the Pi ess. 

'J'liis Letter must be considered as a sort of introduction 
to those ^vlnch follow 3 and in it I am obliged to depart 
from tlic rule of confining myself to treating of our institu¬ 
tions as they now exist for reascm.s which will you very soon 
perceive. 

The ci'>n'''ti tut lull ” of a country is tho c^tablishcl system 
under which its governmuiit is conducted. It is defined by 
Ihiley tobe ^^so much of its law as relates to the designation 
and })ower of the legislatuie ; the rights and functions of tlie 
several parts of the legiblative body; the construction; office, 
and jnribiliction of courts of justice.” 

The origin of tho British Constitution is hidden amidst 
the general obscurity which surrounds the early history of 
our ancestors. Harassed as they were by repeated invasions, 
and unsettled by couseepicnt changes amongst their rulers, 
they have left us a very indistinct idea of the manner in 
which the business of their govermneiit was carried on. Tho 
principle, ho^^ever, which guided it is clear; for from a 
period long before the union of the states of the Heptarchy 
under one crown, tho sway of their princes w'as assisted, 
and in some measure controlled by assemblages of their 
people, which may bo taken to be the origin of the parlia¬ 
ments of the j-irescnt day. 

These assemblages were known under various names. In 
Saxon, as the Micel Gemot or Great Meeting ; the Micel 
Sgnodj or Gy'eat Council ; and the Witena Gemot, or Meeting 
0 / Wue Men, After tho consolidation of the seven kingdoms 
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the united council was called in Latin Coimiune Concdnim 
liegni, the Common Council of the Kingdom; ” Magnum 
Concilium Regis^ “the Great Council of the King; ” Cu)ta 
Magm^ ^^the Great Court;’’ and in other laiigiiagOb by 
other similar designations; which I need not eiiumciMtc. 
The Witan chose the king; and the Witan could depose him. 
The laws were ordained and the taxes imposed by its au¬ 
thority. But altli'jiigh the Witan decreed the lawS; it was 
the king who carried out their decrees. No important act 
of the king was walid without the assent of the Witan, 
which, together with the king, w^as thus imulo the sujircmc 
legislature and tribunal of the English kingdom. By an 
ordinance of Alfred the Giuat, it was coniinancled to assemble 
twice in the year at least, or oftener, according to the 
state of the country; and the laws which it passed were 
prefaced with a declaration that they were such as the king, 
with the advice of his clergy and wise men, had instituted. 
It was composed of Lords Spiritual and Temporal—namely, 
of Barons, who were summoned by virtue of their tenure as 
holding in capite of the king, and of bishops and heads of re¬ 
ligious houses whose tenure w^as in chief of the crown. You 
will perceive hereafter how close a resemblance this ancient 
council bears to the modem parliament. 

Shortly after the Norman Conquest, the feudal sgstm, at 
that time in force throughout a gi’eat portion of Europe, 
was introduced into England by William the Norman ; not, 
as is sometimes said, to enable him to reward his followers 
out of the spoils of a conquered country, but at the request 
of the Great Assembly of the Bealm, in order that the king¬ 
dom might be put into a state of defence against a threat¬ 
ened invasion from Denmark. Once established, however, 
by the people for their protection against a foreign enemy, it 
was soon turned against them by those to whom they looked 
for protection into an engine of the grossest oppression. 
Under this feudal system (which, in its purity, wms admirabl}^ 
adapted to an age in -which war and conquest were the chief 
pursuits of mankind) the entire soil of a country was held to 
be the absolute property of its sovereign ; and was divided 
into estates callod/e’wcZs or feofs^ and held of him by his chief 
men, called the barons, mssals, and tenants in capite of the 
Crown, upon the condition of their doing homage and swear¬ 
ing(loyalty) to him, and attending him in his wars at 
the head of a certain number of armed men. To obtain 
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tliese tlioy in turn had to distribute land, and also to let 
out their own estates for cultivation in their absence, whilst 
performing their services, receiving rent (called in those days 
redd it us, or a return) in the shape of corn and provisions to 
support them and their followers upon their campaigns. The 
relationship thus created was known as that of lord and 
vassal. Every vassal Avas liound to defend and obey his 
immediate lord, according to the terms under Avliich he held 
his land, but no further. On his part the lord Avas bound to 
protect his Aarssals, and to do justice betw^een them. 

At first theseAvere held only during the Avill of the 
lord; they could not be transferred or disposed of by those 
Avho held them during their lives, nor did they descend to 
their heirs at their death. Those persons only Avho v^erc 
capable of bearing arms, and Avorc chosen by the lord, could 
succeed to them. Infants, Avomen, and monks Averc there¬ 
fore excluded as a matter of course. Subsequently the heirs 
of a decc.Lscd tenant A\"cre permitted to share his lands 
amongst them upon payment of Avliat was called a fine, or 
present of armour, horses, or money to the lord. But the 
division of authority this occasioned Avas found to Aveakeii 
the defences of the country; and it became the general rule 
to admit one heir only, in some jAaifs the eldest, in others 
the youngest son of the deceased, or some other male rela¬ 
tive capable of taking upon himself the conditions of the 
feud. Gradually, as intelligence and Avcalth began to in¬ 
crease, and other arts than those of Avar to be folloAved, tlieso 
feuds became the absolute property of their tenants—no 
longer vassals liable to be dis2)ossessed at any moment at the 
more caprice of the lord, but freeholders of the soil, possess¬ 
ing power to sell or bequeath it as they pleased, subject only 
to certain rules of laAv. 

The changes whicli in a fcAV lines I have thus narrated to 
you took many eventful years to accomplish. Our sturdy 
forefathers grappled manfully with the iron yoke to Avhich 
they had unwittingly subjected themselves, and sloAvly, but 
sui'ely, regained the freedom which had been enjoyed under 
their old Saxon rulers. Their kings frequently required, for 
furthering their ambition or ministering to their pleasure, 
larger sums and greater services than the feudal system 
could provide ; and, as it was a mixed principle in this 
coimtry, in its earliest days and under its most depostic 
rulers, that no man should bo taxed without his own con- 
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sent or that of his representative, the Great Council of the 
nation—the successors of the Witena GanU —had to he 
summoned to grant what was required. Seldom did it do 
so without obtaining in return the abolition of some abuse, 
or the restoration of some privilege as the price of its con¬ 
cessions. 

For a C"in.LdmMblt: time this council consisted of all the 
king’s harou-^^ or those who held estates immediately of tlic 
Crown j but its constitution was regulated by Magna Charta, 
which ordained that all archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, 
and greater barons should be summoned to Parliament seve¬ 
rally by the king’s letters. Thus what we now call the 
House of Lords was established. 

In times of peace the great barons resided in castles scat¬ 
tered throughout the country, in which they held almost 
regal state and exorcised almost royal powers. The loAver 
orders flocked beneath their battlements for protection 
against robbers and the followers of other lords hostile to 
their own j for these barons 'were a lawless, turbulent race, 
and often at open war with each other. Thus, in many 
places, as population increased, towns were formed. There 
are few old cities and towns in England in the midst of 
which you will not see the ruins of some castle or fortress 
frowning from an eminence, or guarding the banks of a 
river ] and round its crumbling w^alls are sure to be found 
the oldest houses in the place. As arts, commerce, and trade 
began to take root and flourish, the inliabitants of some of 
these settlements became so enriched as to be able to pur¬ 
chase great privileges of their immediate lords, and of tlie 
king, which rendered them independent communities. Soon, 
therefore, owing to the old j^rinciple Avhich J have mentioned, 
it became necessary to summon some of their members 1 o 
the Great Council, not as barons, but as citizens and 
For similar reasons the freeholders, whose prugre^s from a 
state of servitude I have already sketched, had to be repre¬ 
sented by hiights of the shire, elected from among them¬ 
selves, to enable the king to collect revenue from their rich 
brethren. The exact date at which our Constitution took 
this shape is the subject of much doubt; but it is certain 
that in the reign of Henry III., or about the year 1205, 
Simon de Montford, Earl of Leicester, and the king’s 
minister, issued writs directing the election of two knights 
for every county, two citizens for every city, and two bur- 
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gesses for every boroiigli, to servo in the Gran^-^'^uncil of 
the kingdom. 

In the reign of Edward I. w'as passed the famous statute 
that no tax should be levied without tlic joitit consent^o-f 
Lords and Ckmnnons. In that of Edward IIL 
were declared to bo made with tlie consent of com¬ 
monalty,” which by a Loyal Charter is thus acknowledged 
as an estate of the realm and siibser|ucntly by a statute 
passed in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of the same 
nuMiaich it was declared ^^that no taleago or aid shall bo 
taken without the goodwill and consent of the archbishops, 
carls, barons, knights, burgesses, and other frecmoi of the 
land:^ I have quoted this to sho^v from wdiat classes the 
consent wars to be obtained; the principle wdiich it confirms 
is, as I have said, of much older date. Thus rvas the powTr 
of the Commons acknowledged as a governiug body In the 
State. 

It w\as some time before the Lords and the Commons 
w’cre placed apart in separate chambers, and mudu distinct 
councils, each guided by rules, and performing duties, of its 
ow'ii, as w^c now find them. At first they sat together in 
• one assembly; and although the law’S that they made ap- 
jdied to the kingduin at large, each body taxed itself, and 
had no voice in fixing wdiat should be paid by the otlier. 
The taxation of the country is now entirely managed by the 
House of Commons. 

For many years Parliament was made use of by our kings 
as a mere instrument for taxing the people. It wars called 
together when money was wanted, and dissolved as soon as 
the requisite supplies w^erc granted. Sometimes it refused 
to fill the king’s purse until some harsh usage w^as repealed, 
some old custom restored, or the royal assent given to 
some new law; but many generations passed awrry before 
it began to make and alter the law's as part of its regular 
duties. 

I have followed the progress of parliamentary government 
so far, to account to you for the shape in which wc now find 
it, not to supply a history of its rise. I wall now give you 
a brief summary of the rights and privileges wdiich during 
the periods that I have passed over, our forefathers won for 
us, and which W’e now enjoy. They were won by patient, 
but persistent opposition to royal despotism, and by the 
tenacity wdtb wdiich wo clung to the Common Law of tho 
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land, and tlie principles of government which prevailed pre¬ 
vious to the Norman Con(]^iiest. Thus, Magna Chavta^ which 
is sometimes spoken of as an act which created rights and 
liberty, for the most part merely recognized and enforced 
liberties and rights which had previously existed. Tiic same 
thing with the Bill of Rights. 

Every subject of the United Kingdom is born free. He 
cannot be sold as a slave ; neither can he be put to death, 
banished, removed, or imprisoned, except by the judgment 
of a court of justice. He has a right to live in his country 
wherever he pleases, and to leave it when he chooses. His 
property cannot be interfered with except by operation of 
law. He may petition the sovereign, or Parliament. He 
may appeal to the law, and its remedies cannot be denied to 
him. By the famous statuto, called the “ Habeas Corpus 
Act,” any person who is imprisoned or kept under improper 
control may obtain a writ which entitles him to be taken 
into open court, there to learn the reason of his imprison¬ 
ment or dtt.mlion ; and if he can show that he is impruperly 
deprived of his liberty, he is entitled to be discharged from 
cLi'tody. Under the equally famous Bill of Eights (passed 
shortly after tlic dCLLSbinu of ^yllllam and Mary to the throne' 
vacated liy James IL), the authority of Parliament and the 
freedom of the subject is confirmed in the following terms. 
It is dedarc'il— 

1. That the pretended powei- of suspending laws, or the 
execution of laws, by regal authority, without consent of 
Parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with lavs, or 
the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been 
assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes (the Court of High 
Commission, founded by James II.), and all other com¬ 
missions or courts of like nature, arc illegal and per¬ 
nicious. 

4. That lev^ung money for, or to the use of the Crown, 
by pretence of prerogative without grant of Parliament, for 
longer tkne or other manner than the same is or shall be 
granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subject to petition the king; 
and all commitments and pro-CLiitiuns for such petitioning 
arojlic-al, 
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6 . That the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom, in the time of peace, unless it be with consent 
of Parliament, is against law. 

7. That subjects which are Protestants may have arms for 
their defence suitable to their cuiiditions, and as allowed by 
law. (This section now extends to all dL'nominatioiis'of her 
Majesty^s subjects, the oppressive laws relating to the Pioman 
Catholics having been repealed.) 

8 . That election of members of Parliament ought to be 
free. 

9. That the freedom of speech and debates or proceedings 
in Parliament ought not to be impeached or questioned in 
any court or place out of Parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor 
excessive fines, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflictcd.'- 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impannelled and re¬ 
turned ; and jurors w^ho pass judgment upon men in trials 
for high treason, ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures 
of particular jiersons before trial are illegal and void. 

13. That, for redress of all grievances, and for the amend¬ 
ing, strengthening, and preserving of the laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently. 

No mention of the freedom of the press is made in this 
celebrated declaration. Our press is now absolutely free; 
no permission is required for the publication of any news, or 
any comments upon it. The conduct of the highest dii the 
land may be praised or censured as their merits deserve— 
care only must be taken that no untrue or malicious state¬ 
ments are made, by means of which public peace and 
morality, or private character may suffer; but even when 
such are put forward, they cannot be suppressed by any 
arbitrary exercise of authoiity. Like every other wrong, 
they must be submitted to a court of law, and by the 
judgment of a court of law alone can their authors be 
punished. 

To submit the press,” says Blackstone, in his ^ Com¬ 
mentary upon the Law of England,’ to the restrictive 
power of a licenser, as was formerly done both before and 
since the Eevolution (and is now done in almost every con¬ 
tinental State), is to subject all freedom of sentiment to the 
prejudices of one man, and to make him the arbitrary, in¬ 
fallible judge of all cuutreverted points in learning, religion^ 
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and government. But to punish (as the law does at present) 
any dangerous or offensive writings which, when piiblislicd, 
should, on fair and iijjjiartial trial, be adjudged of a per¬ 
nicious tendency, is necessary for the pro'icrv.itiou of peace 
and good order, of government and religion, the only solid 
foundations of civil liberty.” 

My reason for introducing this important subject in this 
Letter may be gathered from the celebrated words of Mr. 
Canning, who said that, “ He who, sj)eciilating on the British 
Constitution, should omit from his enumeration the mighty 
power of public opinion embodied in a free iircss, which 
pervades and checks, and perhaps in the last resort nearly 
governs the whole, would give but an imperfect view of the 
government of England.” 



LETTEE ni. 


TUB QUEEN. 

The Three Eatates of the Ecalm—Duties of Grorcrnmeiit—T]ic Eoyal 
Office—Succession to the Throne—The Royal Pierogativc—The 
]\Iinistry—Style and Titles of the Queen—Tlie Revenue—The Civil 
List—The Royal Family—Jh a l1 IMairiage Act. 


Haying now laul tlic foinuLLtion of my suLjeot, I sliall 
proceed to sliow you liow this country is i;;oVL‘rned at tlie 
present clay. 

The United Kingdom of Gipat Britain and Ireland is 
governed by its King or Queen and two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. These are coininonly known as the Three ^ o;’ 
ihe lledJm;” but this phrase properly applies to the three 
classes of which Parliament is composed—viz., the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons. 

The duties of government arc to make, and put in force, 
the laws of the country for its own people as subjects, and 
to represent them as a nation in their dealings Avith foreign 
powers. The first of these duties —the onaldni/ of the law— 
is performed by the three estates conjointly ; the remainder 
belonging to the sovereign alone. I shall devote a letter to 
each of the three Estates, and in this will tell you of 

Tiin S(jVijRi:iGN. 

There is no difference between the power exercised by a 
king and a cpicen in this country. Their ofhcc is hereditaiy, 
passing upon the death of the sovereign to the next licir— 
males, in the same degree of iclation.ship, being preferred to 
females: thus the youngest son of the present sovereign 
would inherit the throne to the exclusion of her eldest 
daughter, but any daughter would stand in the order of suc¬ 
cession before an uncle, a nephew, or a male cousin. 

The succession to the throne of the United. Kingdom of 
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Great Britain and Ireland was regulated in the comniencc- 
ment of the reign of William III. hj an Act of Parliament 
called the Act of Settlement/’ by which the Homan Catholic 
branch of the family of the Stuarts was formally excluded 
from the siicccs: 5 ion. By this Act^ the sovereign power was 
limited to the heirs of the Princess Sophia of Brunswick (the 
granddaughter of James I.), being Protestants. Xlpon the 
death of Queen Anne, the son of this j-rincess, King George I., 
became king. He wars iUCLeeded by his son, George II. 
From him the crown de'^couded to his graudsuu, George III., 
and from him to his son, George IV.; who, dying without 
issue b.iirvi\'iiig, w^as succeeded by his brother, William IV.; 
upon wdiose death, having left no children, the daughter of 
his next younger brother, the Duke of Kent, her present 
most gracious Hajesty Queen xllexandiiiia Victoria, ascended 
the throne. 

The crown of these kingdoms can only be worn by a Pro¬ 
testant. Should the king or queen marry a Koman Catholic, 
it is forfeited from that moment. Nor can any member of 
the Eoyal Family, who is married to a Homan Catholic, 
ascend the throne. 

The person of the sovereign is sacred; she is above the 
law"; no act of Parliament can bind her, unless it contain 
express w'ords to that effect. It is also a maxim of the law 
that she can do no wa’ong; she is not responsible for the 
commission of any act, and no omission on her part can 
be taken advantage of; she possesses the power of pardon 
and of mercy towards criminals; she is the fountain of jus¬ 
tice and of honour; from her all titles of nobility and 
honourable distinctions spring; all military and civil rewards 
and decorations, such as orders of knighthood, crosses, stars, 
and medals for meritorious services, are in her gift, and no 
subject may wear or assume one granted by a foreign prince 
without her licence. All commissions to officers in the 
army and navy are granted, although they are not now signed, 
by her; she has the pow’er of proroguing Parliament—that 
is, putting an end to its sittings for a time, and of dissolving 
it and convoking a new one in its place; she is the supreme 
head of the State, the Church, the Army, and the Navy; 
she has the powder of sending and receiving ambassadors, of 
declaring war and making peace, of arranging treaties, and 
coining money for the use of her subjects; she may refuse 
her assent to laws passed by the two Houses of Parliament^ 
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but has no direct voice in discussing them, speahing only 
thimigli her in ini'll or-, 

/riicse, and other rights, arc called the prerogatives of ilie 
Cnarn. 

Under the British Constitution the sovereign must govern 
through her ministers, vdio arc responsible to l^irllament and 
the country for her political acts, vdiich arc always presumed 
to be done by their advice. No ministry is able to carry on 
the business of the country for more than a very short time, 
unless it can obtain the assent of Parliament to its proceedings. 
Of late years the great political questions, u 2 :ion which the 
formation and existence of ministries have depended, have 
been discussed and settled in the House of Commons. This 
Estate of the realm being elected by the people, you will 
2 )crceive that the ministry, although nmninalhj aj'ipoiiitcd by 
the Crown, is cirfunllg chosen by the country. Should the 
ministry or l\irliamcut attempt to interfere improperly with 
the royal prerogative, the sovereign can dismiss the one, and 
dissolve the other. Should a faction in rarliamont oppose 
the ministry in doing wEat they and the cpicen consider to 
be for the welfxrc and honour of the countiy, the opinion of 
all classes can be taken by summoning a new Parliament. 
Should the Crown and the ministry set themselves against 
Parliament and the peoidc, the former, by refusing to grant 
sup 2 )lics for the public service, could secure the dismissal of 
the obnoxious advisers. Thus a balance of power is preserved 
between the Instates of the realm, w'hich prevents any of them 
from infringing the rights of the others,, and makes the 
pcoidc of this country the happiest, the freest, and at the 
same time the most loyal nation under the sun. 

By an act of railiamcnt, passed at the time of the union 
of (ireat Britain and Ireland (1800), it was provided that after 
such union the royal style and titles, a 2 ) 2 )crtainiiig to the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, 
should be 5wc/i as the CUoivn bJo>//hI a}>point by Boyal Pro¬ 
clamation. The style and titles of Her ^Faje-sty at the com¬ 
mencement of her reign were—^‘Victoria, by the grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith.’' 

But in 187G an act was passed to enable the Queen, in 
recognition of the transfer of the Government of India to 
tho Crown (1859), to make certain additions to the style 
and titles appertaining to tho Imperial Crown of the United 
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Kingdom, and on January 1st, 1877, at a great assembly of 
the rrinccs and high dignitaries of India, at Delhi, the 
Queen was proclaimed Empress of India.’^ 

In former times, the taxes which were granted by Parlia¬ 
ment were handed over to the king, to be expended by him 
in maintaining his state, and for keeping up the military and 
naval* services. He had also estates in various parts of the 
country called the cro^un lands, the rents and profits of which 
were paid into his treasury. The rtvenue, or annual income 
of the country derived from the taxes imposed by Parliament 
and the income from these estates (with the exception of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which belongs to her Majesty, not as 
Queen of England, but as Duchess of Lancaster), is now col¬ 
lected into one fund called the C'OisoUdafnJ Fund. The first 
charge upon this fund is the payment of interest upon the 
national debt called the funds, and upon the unfunded, debt. 
The origin and progress of the national debt is so important 
and interesting a subject, that I shall devote to it a future 
Letter. 

The next charge upon the Consolidated Fund brings me - 
back to the subject which I haye quitted for a moment. It is 
an allowance called the civil list, apportioned to the Queen for 
the support of her household and the dignity of her crown. 
This was fixed by the statute 1st Victoria, cap. 2, at 
385,000^., to be paid annually, and appropriated as follows : 
HerMajesty'sprivy purse, 60,000^. ; salaries of her Majesty's 
household and retired allowances, 131,260^.; expenses of 
her Majesty’s household, 172,5001.; royal bounty, alms, and 
special services, 18,200L; pensions, 1,2001.; and unapiiro- 
priated monies, 8,0I0Z. On the Consolidated Fund arc like¬ 
wise charged the following sums, allowed to members of the 
royal family, namely—25,000?. a year to the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh; 25,000?. to the Duke of Connaught; 15,000?. to 
Prince Leopold; 8,000?. to Princess Frederick William of 
Pruss^ia (the Princess Eoyal of England); 6,000?. each to 
Princess (Helena) Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lome, and the Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge ; 3000?. to her daughter, the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz; 5000?. to the Princess Mary, Duchess 
of Teck (formerly Princess Mary of Cambridge), and 12,0001. 
to the Duke of Cambridge. A dowry of 30,000?. was granted 
by Parliament to the late Princess Alice on her marriage, 
also an annuity of 6,000?. for life. The Prince of Wales has 
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an annuity of 40,000Z. payable out of tlic C’oiiiiolidatcd Fund, 
settled upon liiu]. He bas also tlic revenues of the Duchy 
of Connvall, which now yield a net income of upwards of 
1)3,000^. a year, with ever} pre^pect of their increasing. The 
rriiicess of Wales has settled upon her by Parliament the 
animal sum of 10,000^., to be iiici-eased to 30,000^. in case 
of widowhood. The sum for carrying on the civil govern¬ 
ment, including the salaries of the ministers of'state, judges, 
and others, is also charged upon the Consolidated Fund, the 
remainder of which is paid into the Exchequer, for the 
public service, to defray the expenses of our Army, Navy, 
Civil Service, &c., &c. 

The income now granted by Parliament to the Queen and 
charged on the Consolidated Fund is considerably less than 
has been enjoyed by Sovereigns of this country since the 
time of the Stuarts. Soon after tlic Pestoration the income 
of the Crown derived from the excise and customs duties, 
the revenues of the posPoffice, of crown lands, and from 
other sources, amounted to 1,200,000^. Out of this sum, it 
is true, the king was bound to provide for the defence of the 
realm in time of peace, as tvcII as for the expenses of govern¬ 
ment. Put large additional grants w^ere made from time to 
time by Parliament to meet extraordinary expenses. 

After the llevolution of 1688 Parliament, in consideration 
of the services rendered to the country by William III., 
granted an annual sum of 700,000?. for the support of the 
CM Lid. The expenditure, however, considerably exceeded 
this amount, and Geo. IV. enjoyed an income of 900,000?. 
granted by Parliament in addition to his income derived 
from other sources, over which Parliament had no control. 

It was not until the time of William lY. that Parliament 
obtained control over what arc termed the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, all of which, together with other 
sources of income, arc now surrcndcied to the control of 
Parliament. And, as I have already pointed out, the income 
of her jMajesty, Queen Victoria, is now fixed at 385,000?., 
and indcj)endcnt annuities are granted by Parliament to 
children of the Iloyal House. 

The additional allowances thus granted by Parliament to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of the 
Eoyal Fannly, amount to an annual charge of 156,000?., and 
when it is remembered that the crown lands alone sur¬ 
rendered to Parliament yield an annual income of nearly 
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380,OOOZ..ifcwill be ovidoiit that the charge upon the nation 
for the support of the dignity of Hoyalty is by no means 
cxtiavagaiit; as interested persons would ^umetime^ have us 
believe,but that on the contrary the natiuiilias i oaped consider¬ 
able bciiefifc from the surrender of the hereditary revenues 
formerly enjoyed by the Crown in exchange for the fixed 
annual sum now granted by Parliament. 

All the great officers of state, the bisliops, the judges, the 
officers in the army and navy, arc aiipointed by the queen, or 
in licr name; but as the ministry is i cspoiisible for the fitness 
of the persons appointed, and for their conduct wliilst in the 
public service, the selection is placed in their hands, and the 
sovereign njiprjvcs, almost as a matter of course, of the person 
recommended. 

Before I conclude, it would be as w'cll were I to tell you 
something about the royal family. 

The royal consort—that is, the wife, or husband of a king 
or queen—has, as such, no share in the government of tho 
country. They are sulijccts of the Crown only, and may bo 
appointed to fill any post in the tliat a subject can 
hold. A queen consort has some special privileges and pro¬ 
tections. She can sue and be sued in all courts of justice as 
though she were an unmarried woman ; and for this 2 l^ll’pu^c 
she has her own attorney and solicitor-general to conduct her 
law busiuess. She has power to purchase lands and to con¬ 
vey—that is, dispose of—them. No other married women 
can do these things. She has a separate liousohold and 
officers of state. Her person, like tho king’s, is sacrcil. 

A queen dowager is the widow of a king. 

The Prince of Wales is the eldest son of tho S- ivtivign, and 
heir-apparent to the Crown. Pie is created Prince of ^Vales 
and Earl of Chester and Dublin, and is born Duke of Corn¬ 
wall. He is also High Steward of Scotland, Duke of Both- 
say, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Eenfrew, and Lord of tho Isles. 
His person and that of his wife are specially protected by tho 
law. Should the eldest son die, his next brother may be 
created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, but does not 
become Duke of Cornwall. 

The Princess Eop.1 is the eldest daughter of the sovereign. 
Her person is also specially protected, as, should no son bd 
born or live to succeed to the crown, she would become queen. 

The other members of the royal family have no special 
rights conferred bylaw. They rank before all dukes, and are 
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forbidden by the .statute 12 Geo. III. c. 11, called the 
j\[ar}'kuje Act, to marry witlmut tlic consent of the sovereign 
signified under the great seal; but it is provided that such of 
the dc.sceudauts of Geo. 11. “ as arc above the ago of tweiity- 
hVO may, after a twohemontli’s notice given to the King’s 
Privy Council, (."Utraet and solemnize mariiage without the 
consent of the Crown, unless both Houses of r^uliainent 
shall, before the expiration of the said year, expressly declare 
their disapprobation of such intended man i.ige.’^ Persons 
assisting, or being present, at a prohibited mariiage incur 
very heavy penalties. The act I have quoted docs not affect 
the children of princesses married into foreign hunilics. 

From this general sketch of the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and the position of the Pmyal P’amily, you will understaud 
what is meant by saying that Faigland is under a “ limited 
monarchy.” The "uvcitigii-s of other countries often assert a 
divine right” to govern; a sovcieigu of the liouso of 
Hanover can put forth no such pret-jiUMiis^ because he holds 
liis crown under, and by virtue of, the Act of Settlement, 
and strictly subject to the conditions which it imposes. Put 
although the direct power of the monarch bo suiall, his in¬ 
direct inliuencc is cun'^ideiahle. His personal predilections 
are not without weight in determining which of the leading 
statesmen of the predominant political party shall fill the 
post of first minister; and, as the head of Ihigli^h socicly, 
ho can materially influence the tone of manners and nioi*als, 
and cithoi* piomote or rctaul the pvogiess of -p-< m1 iin- 
provcmciit. 


c 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The United Parliament—Composition of the House of Lords—Spiiitii il 
Peers—Temporal Peers—Hank of Spiiitual Peers—Titles and Hank 
of Temporal Peers — Creation of Peerages—Voting by the Peers — 
Privileges of the Peers—The Supreme Court of Appeal. 

The Houso of Lords or Peers, or, as it -is also called, the 
Upper House of Parliament, ranks nert in dignity to the 
Crown, as the second estate of the realm. Its origin I have 
already traced in my Introductory Letter. 

Before their respective union with England, Ireland and 
Scotland had each a parliament, and consequently a House 
of Lords of its own. How, however, there is but one House 
for the United Kingdom, and only a certain number of peers 
selected from the nobility of the sister countries have scats 
in it. The Irish Eepresentative Peers are elected by theiu 
fellows for Life—those of Scotland for each Parliament. The 
members of the peerage of Scotland and Ireland who have 
not seats in Parliament enjoy every other privilege of their 
order, and many of them have English titles. Thus the 
Scotch Duke of Buccleuch sits in. the House of Lords as 
Earl of Doncaster j and the Irish Marquis of Meath, as Lord 
Chaworth. The Sons and Daughters of the higher ranks in 
the Peerage are called Lords and Ladies by mirtesy, but this 
gives no right to sit in Parliament. Peers of Scotland arc 
no longer created; hut for every three Irish peerages that 
become extinct—that is, have no one capable of inheriting 
them ^the Queen has the power of creating one new one; 
but when the Irish peers are reduced to 100, on the extinc¬ 
tion of one peerage, another may he created. There is no 
limit to the number of British peers that she may make. 

The following is a summary of the members of the House 
of Lords ill the session of 1878 :— 
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SPIRITUAL PEERS. 

2 Archbishops of England and Wales. 
24 Bishops do do, 


Total, 26 

I will tell yon how Bishops arc appointed in my Letter 
upon The Chuiicii. 


TEMPORAL PEERS. 


5 Peers of the Blood 
Royal. 

21 Dukes. 

19 Marquises, 

115 Earls. 


25 Viscounts. 

248 Barons. 

28 Peers of Ireland. 
IG Peers of Scotland. 


26 Spiritual peers. 

477 Temporal peers. 

There are 7 peeresses in their own right cither by creation 
or descent. 


The Auhbi:bhop of Canterbury takes rank next after the 
youngest royal duke ; the Archbishop of York next but one, 
the Lord Chancellor intervening. The bishops rank as 
barons at the head of that order, those of London, Durham, 
and ‘Winchester taking precedence of all other bishops. The 
Queen may appoint as many bishops as she may be advised, 
but twenty-six only have seats in Parliament. They arc said 
to sit, not by virtue of their sacred office, but as barons in 
respect of the temporal estates attached to their secs; but 
some difference of o 2 )inioii is felt by learned persons upon 
this j)oint. 

The temporal peers rank in the order in which I have 
placed them in the above table, those in the same degTcc of 
nobility taking precedence according to the date of their 
creation. 

The title of Duke is derived from the Latin word dux, a 
leader. 

The title of Marquis was conferred upon those who held 
the command of the Marches, as the boundaries between 
England and Wales, and England and Scotland, were called 
when those countries were hostile to this nation. 

The title of Earl is derived from the Saxon word JtJoj'l 
(noble). The Earl formerly had the government of a shire. 
After the Norman Conquest Earls were called Counts, and 
from them them shires have taken the name of Counties. 
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The Viscount (Vice Comes) was the deputy of tlic Earl. 

The title of Baron is the oldest in point of a]iti.piit\, al¬ 
though the lowest in point of rank, of any order of nobilit}'. 
He was, as I have alrciidy stated, one W'ho held estates im¬ 
mediately of the king. 

Peers are now created by Idtcrs-patcnt from the Crown. 
Formerly a writ of summons, calling upon the persons in¬ 
tended to be ennobled, to take their place in the House of 
Lords, was issued; and thus they bcCMino peers of Parlia¬ 
ment. Writs of summons are now issued \vhcn it is in¬ 
tended to call the eldest son of a peer to the House of Loids 
in the lifetime of Ins father. 

The House of Lords is usually iircsided over by the Lord 
Chancellor; but he does not decide, as does the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, upon the regularity of its proceed¬ 
ings. The House at large does this; and members whilst 
delivering their speeches address the assembly and not the 
Lord Chancellor, or other lord upon the woolsack. Up to 
within a short time ago Peers could vote either in person— 
using the words content or nf, to signify their r.p- 

provabor rejection of the question before them—of ly pro.q?/ 
—a signed paper to the same effect used upon their beh.Llf, 
in their absence, by some other peer. But this ivikgL-— 
which was not wdthout its use in former days, wdicii many 
of their Lordships w’ere engaged in distant parts of the 
country holding the King’s castles, or performing other 
public services, and w^hen travelling was difficult and dan¬ 
gerous—has recently been resigned. Peers may enter a 
protest in the Journals of the House against any proceeding 
resolved upon by it against their wnll. They have the right 
of audience with the sovereign at all times. All laws relat¬ 
ing to the rights of their order must he originated in the 
House of Lords; and they may originate any others, except 
money hills—i.e., hills affecting the taxation of the country 
and bills affecting the constitution of the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and all disputed claims to titles of nobility are re¬ 
ferred by the Crown to it for decision. Peers cannot he 
arrested for debt. The House of Lords is the proper tribunal 
for trying persons impeached by the House of Commons : it 
also has the right* of trying its own members wffien accused 
of treason or felony. To assist it in these duties, the judges 
and law officers of the Crowm have waits ad coiisahaialnhi 
(to consult), and are its legal advisers. Finally, as the 
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su[)reiiic court of justice in tlio LIii-'L'in, it is the last tri¬ 
bunal of appeal from the jndnuionts of the several Divisions 
of the Supremo Court of Judicature in England, and the 
Court of Danla'uptcy; but, practically speaking, this juris¬ 
diction is not oxcicised by the House as a body, but by 
such of its members, as hold^ or have held, high judicial 
othccs. 

A Peer who has become bankrupt cannot sit or vote in 
the ITmuso of Lords until he has satisfied his creditors or 
ainiiillcd his bankrujitcy. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Eeform Ihlls of 1S32 and 1S67—Tlie Representation of tlie country 
before the Reform Bill of 1832—Rotten BoiouHi'^—Partv Spiiit— 
An Election under the old System—The present C-mipriMtuin ot^ the 
House—The Parliamentary and Mnnicipal Registration Act, 1878— 
Qualifications of the Electors—Of the Elected : in Bnmngli', ; in 
Counties—Proceedings at a modern Election—The issuing of the 
Mrit—The Ballot—The Nomination—Former Proceedings at—The 
Ballot Act, 1872—The Returning Officer—The Polling—The Return 
—Offences at Elections—Rights and Duties of ^tembci'=^. 

The House of Commons, or Lower House, consists of per¬ 
sons chosen by the people to represent them in parliament. 

I have already told you its origin, and why its members 
were assembled. The number of places to be represented 
and of the members that they were entitled to return was 
originally fixed by the kings; and as they looked with great 
jealousy upon the increasing power of Parliament, no addi¬ 
tions of any great importance were made as the wealth and 
population of the country began to expand. A history of 
the progress of the House of Commons would be, in fact, a 
history of England, and with that I have no intention to 
supply you. I need only tell you that the Acts of Union 
wdth Scotland and Ireland fixed the number of members to 
be sent'by each part of the United Kingdom, and that many 
abuses engendered by corruption and neglect were removed 
by the Heform Bill passed in the year 1832. 

Before the passing of this measure an election was a very 
different affair to what it is now. In the first place, party 
spirit ran to a height which the better sense of the present 
day would not tolerate, and can scarcely realize. In many 
towns, a Whig would not sit down to the same table with a 
Tory, and their respective wives and families would not 
show common civility to each other when they were thrown 
in contact, merely because they happened to differ in politics 1 
Many large counties, such as Cheshire, Lancashire, Surrey, 
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and Cornwall, which now return four members to Paiiia- 
inentj sent but two; whilst towns of considerable commer¬ 
cial importance, such as IHanchcster, Halifax, and Birming- 
liam, were not represented at all. On the other hand, 
numbers of petty places—belonging to some nobleman or 
rich country gentleman—of no political or commercial im¬ 
portance whatever, and containing not more than a score 
or so of voters, and often less, returned their one or two 
members to rarliament These were called rotten boroughs, 
and those who ovaied and supported them boroughmongers. 
The party in opposition to these were reformers. The pro¬ 
prietor of a rotten borough returned whom he pleased; 
himself, or his son, or nephew, or, if these were not of suffi¬ 
cient age, some 'jbli-in- friend who would continue its mem¬ 
ber until thc}’’ attained years of discretion, 'when he would 
retire in their favour. 

In counties where some great Luid'jwnor was supreme, or 
a combination of landowners holding the same politics pre¬ 
vailed, the same thing was done. But in others, whore the 
interests were divided, the fiercest cuutests took place. The 
voting began at nine o’clock in the morning and continued 
till four o’clock in the afternoon, and went on day after day, 
provided that a vote wats recorded every hour, until the 
whole of the electors had polled. Thus you may easily per¬ 
ceive that in a constituency of several thousands the con¬ 
test might be kept up for months. And so they were; the 
question in dispute being not who wxre the best men to send 
to Parliament, but which side would spend the most money. 
The most wholesale bribeiy went on openly, or was admi¬ 
nistered under the flimsy pretext of giving employment to 
electors as agents, messengers, banner bearers, and the like, 
at wages out of all proportion to their labours. The electors 
wdio had voted Tvere entertained, with a view to securing 
their sutlVngcs on some future occasion: those who had not 
wore lodged and feasted in order that the other side might 
not obtain their votes. The more protracted the struggle, 
the more money would be spent by both parties, and the 
better would it be for the electors. Bands of prize-fighters 
and other ruffians were hired by rival candidates to uphold 
their cause and intimidate the w^cak and unprotected. 
Drunkenness and every species of debauchery reigned para¬ 
mount. Electors were kidnapped by the opposing party for 
fear they shoiild vote, or locked up by their friends for fear 
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they slioiild bo kidnapped. Hundreds and thousands of 
pounds vere spent in carrying out these disgraceful tuLtics; 
and the resources of many a noble family were sadly crippled 
by the enormous outlay required. It is reported that the 
costs of a ctlebrated contested election in Leicestershire re¬ 
sulted in a permanent charge of 15,000^. a year upon the 
estate of the successful candidate ! 

There was no rogularity of fiancliise (by ^\1 iIl1i is meant 
the conditions which entitle a man to vote) in cities and 
boroughs. In some, every one who liad a place in which he 
could boil a pot (whence he was Lvdlcd a irniwnUrv or 
loper) was a voter—in others a mayor and corj)oration, con- 
si^oting of some fifteen or twenty pcmtais^ had the sole right 
of electing a representative for as many thousands of their 
fellow-townsmen. 

The first Eeformed Parliament met on January 29, 1833, 
and although this assembly, when compared with those that 
had preceded the great Eeform Bill of 1832, undoubtedly 
exhibited a great advance in the principle of national 
representation, still many of the abuses of the old system 
remained, and a pure electoral system was yet far from 
being attained. Many of the rotten boroughs, it is true, 
were swept away, but many others were suffered to exist. 
Hevertheless it was a great reform, and the Act, when 
passed, was looked upon as a final settlement of the ques¬ 
tion ; but in less than five-and-twenty years the cry for 
Parliaiiiciitary Eeforin again arose, to bo silenced 
only for a time by the Acts of 18G7~8, under which the 
present House of Commons is constituted. 

The English Eeform Act—the result of a compromise 
between the two great political parties—is of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be quoted at some length. I therefore give an 
abstract of its provisions, retaining the old form of the Act, 
and showing the amondnicnts as introduced chiefly by the 
Parliamentary and Municipal Ih-giiritratimi Act, 1878, hy 
inserting the amending words within brackets. This latter 
Act came into operation on the 1st of February, 1879. 


Part T. 

Orofp,(fi,ju Francliho for Voters in Boroughs .—Every man 
shall, in and after 18G8, be entitled to be registered as a 
voter, and, when registered, to vote for a member or members 
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to serve in Tarll.uncut for a l-orongli, ^vllo is qnalifiecl as 
follows :—lie must be of full age; and have on the [fifteenth] 
day of July in any year, and during the vdiolo of the pre¬ 
ceding tw’clve caleiKlar months, been an inhabitant occupier, 
as an owner or tenant, of any dwelling house [or part of a 
house scpaiately occupied as a dwelling] within the borough; 
and have during the time of such occupation been rated as 
an ordinary occupier in respect of the premises so occupied 
by liim within t.he borough to all rates (if any) made for the 
relief of the poor in respect of such premises; and have on 
or before the tw^enticth day of July in the same year paid 
an equal amount in the pound to tliat payable by other ordi¬ 
nary occupiers in respect to all poor rates that have become 
payable by him in respect of the said premises up to tlie 
preceding fifth day of January, [hveiy man shall be entitled 
to be regi-^tcred and to vote under this section, notwnth- 
staudmg that during a part of the qualifying period, not 
exceeding four months in the whole, he shall by letting or 
othciwvise have permitted the qualifying premises to be occu¬ 
pied as a furnished house by some other person.] No man 
under this section to be entitled to bo registered as a voter 
byieason of his being a joint occupier of any dwelling house, 
[but where an occupier is entitled to the solo and exclusive 
use of any part of a house, a joint occupatinii of any other 
part \Yill not render his occupation otherwise than separate.] 

Lodyer Fi ain. Borouyhfi. —Every man, in and after 
1SG8, shall bo entitled to be registered as a voter, and, when 
registered, to vote for a member or members to serve in 
raiiiameiit for a borongh, w'ho is qualified as follow^s:—Ho 
must be of full age, and, as a lodger, have occupied in the 
same borongh, srparntch/ and as sole tenant^ for the tw’elvc 
niuutlis piecoding the [fifteenth] day of July in any year tlic 
same lodgings [or dillereiit lodgings of the recpiisite value in 
the same liouse], such lodgings [wlicthcr furnished or un¬ 
furnished] being part of one and the same dwTlling house, 
and of a clear yearly value, if let nnfiirnished, of ten pounds 
or upwards; and have resided in such lodgings during the 
tw'olve moiitlis inmiediately preceding the [fifteenth] day of 
July, and have claimed to bo registered as a voter at the 
next ensuing registration of voters. 

Providoii for Joint Lodyers. —[Where lodgings arc jointly 
occupied by more than one lodger, and the clear yearly value 
of the lodgings, if let unfurnished, is of an amount which, 
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when divided by the of lodgcrS; gives a sum of not 

less than ten pounds for each lodger, and provided there be 
not more than two such joint lodgers, each lodger shall be 
entitled to be registered and to vote as a lodger.] 

Propej'Uj FuDLcln^r in Cuuniie .^.—Every man, in and after 
1868, shall be entitled to bo registered as a voter, and, when 
registered, to vote for a member or members to serve in 
Parliament for a county, who is qualified as follows:—He 
must be of full age, and not subject to any legal inca])acity; 
and be seised at law or in equity of any lands or leiiemcnts 
of copyhold, or any other tenure vliatcner, except fic'jhuld, 
for his own life, or for the life of another, or for any lives 
whatsoever, or for any larger estate of the clear yearly value 
of not less than five pounds over and above ail rents and 
charges payable out of or in respect of the same, or who is 
entitled, either as lessee or assignee, to any lands or tene¬ 
ments of freehold, or of any other tenure whatever, for the 
unexpired residue, whatever it may be, of any term originally 
created for a period of not less than sixty years, of the clear 
yearly value of not less than five pounds over and above all 
rents and charges payable out of or in respect of the same. 
No person to be registered as a voter under this section 
unless he shall have complied with the provisions of the 
twenty-sixth section of tlie Act of the second year of the 
reign of His Majesty William the Fourth, chapter forty- 
five. 

Occupation FraucJnSt in Countict:, and Time for Peujing 
Every man, in and after 1868, sliall be entitled to bo 
registered as a voter, and when registered to vote for a mem¬ 
ber or members to serve in Parliament for a county, who is 
qualified as follows :—He must be of full age, and have on 
the [fifteenth] day of July in any year, and during the twelve 
months immediately preceding, been tlie occupier, as owner or 
tenant of lands or tenements within the county, of the rateable 
value of twelve pounds or upwards; and have during the time 
of such occupation been rated in respect to the premises so 
occupied by him to all rales^made for the relief of the poor 
in respect of the said premises; and have on or before the 
twentieth day of July in the same year ])aid all jooor rates 
that have become payable by him in respect of the said pre¬ 
mises up to the preceding fifth day of January. 

The Occupier to he Hated in Porouglis^^ and not the Owner ,— 
Where the owner is rated at the time of the passing of this 
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Act to the poor rate in respect of a dwelling house or otlier 
tenement situate in a parish wholly or partly in a borough, 
instead of the occupier, his liability to be rated in any future 
poor rate shall cease, and the following enactments shall 
take eft'oet with respect to rating in all boroughs :—No 
owner of any dwelling house or other tenement situate in a 
parish either wholly or partly within a borough, to be rated 
to the poor rate instead of the occupier except as herein¬ 
after mentioned : The full rateable walue of every dwelling 
house or other separate tenement, and the full rate in the 
pound payable by the occupier, and the name of the occu- 
I)ier to be entered in the rate-book : Where the dwelling 
house or tenement shall be wdiolly let out in apartments or 
lodgings not separately rated, the owner of such dwelling 
house or tenement to be rated in respect thereof to the poor 
rate. 

Cnmpnsifinv ,—Nothing in this Act shall affect any com¬ 
position existing at the time of the passing of this Act, and 
no such composition shall remain in force beyond the twenty- 
ninth day of September next: nothing herein contained 
shall affect any rate made previously to the passing of this 
Act, and the powers conferred by any subsisting Act for the 
purpose of collecting and recovering a poor rate shall re¬ 
main and continue in force for the collection and recovery of 
any such rate or composition. 

Bates to he ilcdiicted from Bent .—When the occupier under 
a tenancy subsisting at the time of the passing of this Act of 
any dwelling house or other tenement which has been let to 
him free from rates is rated and has paid rates in pursuance 
of this Act, he may deduct from any rent duo from him in 
respect of the said dwelling house or other tenement any 
amount paid by him on account of the rates to which he 
may be rendered liable by this Act. 

Inspection of Bate Books. —[In every parish the books con¬ 
taining the poor rates made for the parish within the previous 
two years shall, at all reasonable times, he open free of charge 
to the inspection of any registered voter, who may take any 
copy or extract therefrom.] 

First Begistratioii of Occupiers. —Where any occupier of a 
dwelling house or other tenement would be entitled to be 
registered as an occupier in pursuance of this Act at the first 
registration of Parliamentary voters to be made after the 
year 1867, if he had been rated to the poor rate for the 
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wliolo of tlie required period, such occupier shall, not\Yith- 
staiiding he may not have been rated prior to the 30th 
Sept., 18G7, as an ordinary occupier, be entitled to be regis¬ 
tered, subject to the following conditions :—Having been 
duly rated as an ordinary occupier to all poor rates in 
respect of the premises after the liability of the owner to 
be rated to the poor rate has ceased, under the provisions 
of this Act: That he has on or before the twentieth day of 
July, 1868, paid all poor rates which have become payable 
by liim as an ordinary occupier up to the pi eeediiig fifth 
day of January. 

At a contested election for any county or borough repre¬ 
sented by three members, no person can vote for more than 
two c.indidates, or for the city of London (which has 
four members), for more than three candidates. This pro¬ 
vision gives the minority a chance of having a representa¬ 
tive. 

Ah Elector lolio has heeii employed for reward at any Elec- 
iioii to he eufithd to —Ho elector who wdthiii six months 
before or during any election for any county or borough shall 
have retained or employed for all or any of the purposes of 
the i'lr^dinn for reward by and on behalf of any candidate at 
such election as agent, (tc., or in other like employment, to 
be entitled to vote at such election, and if he shall so vote 
to be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

Part II. deals with the distribution of seats. Thirty-eight 
Ix.i'uiiglis which had a less population than ten thousaml at 
the census of 1861, send one member to Parliament instead 
of two j and the following new boroughs are created :— 

Chelsea—Two members. 

Gravesend, Wednesbury, 

Burnley, Middlcsborough, 

Staleybridgo, Dewsbury, 

One member each. 

Merthyr Tydfil and Salford, wLich previously had but one 
member, are granted two. 

The city of Manchester and the boroughs of Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Leeds are each granted three representa¬ 
tives to serve in Parliament. 

The University of London is granted a representative; 
and every man w'hose name is for the time being on the 


Darlington, 

Hartlepool, 

Stockton, 
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register of graduates constituting the cuinocatinii of the 
Universitjj if of full age, and not siihjijLt to legal incapacity, 
may vote at his election. 

dhie borough of the Tower JLiiukt^ is divided into two; 
and thus is fa'iiicd the new borough of Hackney. 

The fnlluwiiig counties arc also divided :— 


lu l)C 

Uis I'll* III. 

1 (.’iiuiily 111 Ijo 

nj\ I'.ii'ii 

Iii\ ul- il. 

Dl\ nkil 

Cheshire , North Cheshiic. 

S. Lain idiii c 

S. E. Luo I'liiie 


Hid Cheshire. 


S. W. Llio 1 hue. 


South Cheshiic. 

Lincoln 

Nwi th Liii'jili ■'hiio 

Dehydiirc 

North Lcil'N'-liiic 


jMid Lillinlii'lilie. 

South Belli}shiio. 


South Lincolnshire. 


East Deiliydiiie. 

Norfolk 

West Noifolk. 
N.iithE.^t Noifulk 

Dl-v oiL'-hiie 

Noith Devonshire. 
East Dcvdiishiie. 
Sdiiih DL‘\uii'5hiic. 

Sumcisetshiic 

South East Etul'ollv 

East Si nil Cl set. 

1 IMid Suin' r.i 1 
; West SuiiiLi S.J. 

Essex 

Noith 'W'ost Essex. 



North East 

.'Nt LllouEliirc 

Noitli St Lirm isliiro 


South Essex. i 

1 

West Stadiiiil-iliiic. 
East ^t illuidshiit. 

Kent 

West Kent. 

East Suncy 

East Surrey. 


Hid Kent. 

^lid Suncy. 



, Yorkshire (West 

Northern Division. 

K Lancashire 

North Laiic.n>hirc. 

Biding) 

Mid Division. 


N. E. Lancashire. 

Soil them Division. 


Part III. contains the following important provisions :— 
Sii^ccesslve Occupation .—Different premises occupied in im^ 
mediate succession by any person as owner or tenant during 
the twelve calendar months next previous to the last day of 
July in any year shall, unless as herein is otherwise provided, 
have the same effect in qualifying such person to vote for 
county or borough as a continued occupation of the same 
premises iii the manner hereinafter provided. 

Joint Occupation in Counties .—In a county where premises 
are in the joint occupation of several‘persons as owners or 
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tenants, and the rateable value of such premises is such as 
would, if divided amongst the several occupiers, so far as 
the value is concerned, confer on each of them a vote, then 
each of such joint occupier shall, if otherwise qualified, and 
subject to the conditions of this Act, be entitled to be regis¬ 
tered as a voter, and when registered to vote at an election 
for the county * but that not more than two persons being 
such joint occupiers shall be entitled to be registered in 
respect of such premises, unless they shall have derived the 
same by descent, succession, marriage, marriage settlements, 
or devise, or unless they shall be hondjide engaged as partners 
carrying on trade or business thereon. 

Notice of Bate in Arrear to he given to Voters, —‘Where any 
poor rate due on the 5th day of January from an occupier in 
respect of premises capable of conferring the franchise for a 
borough remains unpaid on the 1st day of June following, 
the overseers shall give notice, on or before the 20th of the 
same month of June, unless such rate has previously been 
paid or has been duly demanded by a demand note. The 
notice shall be deemed to be duly given if delivered to the 
occupier or left at his last or usual place of abode, or with 
some person on the premises in respect of which the rate 
is payable. [In case no such person can be found, then the 
notice shall be deemed to be duly given if affixed to some 
conspicuous part of the premises.] Any overseer who shall 
wilfully withhold such notice with intent to keep such occu¬ 
pier off the list of voters, shall be deemed guilty of a breach 
of duty in the execution of the Registration Acts. 

Overseers to male out a List of Persons in arrear of Bates .— 
Overseers of every parish shall, on or before the 22nd day of 
July in every year make out a list containing the name and 
place of abode of every person who shall not have paid, on 
or before the 20th day of the same month, all poor rates 
which shall have become payable from him in respect of 
any premises within the said paidsh, before the 5th day of 
January then last past, and the overseer shall keep the said 
list, to be perused by any person, without payment of any 
fee, at any time between the hours of ten in the forenoon 
and four in the afternoon of any day, except Sunday, during 
the first fourteen days after the 22nd day qf July; any over¬ 
seer ydlfully neglecting to make out such list, or to allow 
the same to be perused, shall be deemed guilty of a breach 
of duty in the execution of the Registration Acts. 
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Registration of Voters, —The overseers of every parish or 
township shall cause to be roacle out lists of all persons who 
are entitled to vote for a county in respect of the occupation 
of premises of a clear yearly value of not less than ten 
pounds. The claim of every person dcsiroi^ of being regis¬ 
tered as a voter for a member or members to serve for any 
borough in respect of the occupation of lodgings, shall be in 
a form provided by the overseer, and every such claim shall, 
after the last day of July, and on or before the 25th day of 
August, be delivered to the overseers of the parish in which 
such lodgings shall be situate, and the particulars of such 
claim shall be published by such overseers on or before the 
1st day of September next ensuing in a separate list. So 
much of section eighteen of the Act of the session of the 
sixth year of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter 
eighteen, as relates to the manner of publishing lists of 
claimant^, and with respect to the proofs of the claims of 
persons omitted from the list of voters and objections 
thereto, shall be as horctMfoio. 

PiilUcatif})! of Lists in Boroughs. —[In every borough any 
list which is by the Parliamentary Ihgistiatiuii Acts or this 
Act (1878) directed to be published by overseers shall be, 
published by them not only in the manner directed by those 
Acts, but also by being affixed and kept in some public and 
conspicuous position in or near every post office, and in or 
near every public municipal or parochial office within the 
parish to which the list relates.] 

Provision as to Clerics of Peace in Parts of Lincolnshire .— 
As several of the hundreds now assigned to Mid-Lincolnshire 
arc situate in the parts of Lindsey, and others are situate in 
the parts of Kesteven, and the liberty of Lincoln consisting 
of the city and the county of the City of Lincoln is situate 
partly in the parts of Lindsey and partly in the parts of 
Kesteven, in forming the register for the said division of Mid- 
Lincolnshire the clerk of the peace of the parts of Lindsey 
shall do and perform all such duties as are by law required 
to be done by clerks of the peace in regard to such of the 
hundreds assigned to Mid-Lincolnshire as arc situate within 
the said parts of Lindsey, and in regard to so much of the 
liberty of Lincoln as is situate within the said parts of Lind¬ 
sey ; the cleric of the peace of the parts of Kesteven shall do 
and perform all such duties as arc by law required to 
be done by clerks of the peace in regard to such of the 
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said hundreds assigned to Mid-Lincolnshire as arc situate 
•within the said parts of Kesteven, and to so much of the 
liberty of Lincoln aforesaid as is oitii.ito within the said 
parts of Kesteveii. 

Foiling Flaces^lii every county the jii^liLUb of the peace 
having juiisdiction therein or in the larger part thereof^ as¬ 
sembled at some court of general or quarter sessions; or at 
some aLljoiirnmcnt thereof; may, if they think Lon\cniL-ULe 
requires it, divide such county into polling dishdets, and 
assign to each district a polling place, in such manner as to 
enable each voter, so far as practicable, to have a polling 
place within a convenient distance of his residence. AVhero 
any parish in a borough is divided into or forms part of more 
than one polling district, the overseers shall make out the 
lists of voters in such manner as to divide the names in con¬ 
formity with each polling district. The town clerk shall 
cause the list of voters forhach borough to be copied, printed, 
arranged, and signed and delivered in the manner directed 
by the Act, so as to correspond with the division of the 
borough into polling districts. A description of the polling 
districts made or altered in pursuance of this Act shall be 
advertised by the local authority in such maimer as they 
think fit. The local authority may, from time to time, 
alter any districts made by them under this Act. When 
polling places or polling districts arc altered, or ailditi<.n,il 
polling places or districts are created, the same shall bo 
advertised by the justices in such manner as they shall think 
fit, and when so advertised shall have the same force and 
eftect as if the same had been published in the LoioIhc 
G azette. 

Flours of Foil/Itg In the Metroi:iolis. — [By a short Act of Par¬ 
liament passed in the year 1878, the time for polling was 
extended to include the hours between 8 a.m. and 8 p m. in 
the following burouglis :— 

London, Hackney, 

W estminster, Lambeth,' 

Chelsea, Marylebone, 

Finsbury, Southwark, 

Greenwich, Tower Hamlets.] 

Faymeiit of Exj/pnses Illegal.^li is enacted that it shall 
not be lawful for any candidate, or any one on his behalf, at 
any election for any borough, except the several boroughs, of 
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East lletford, Slioreliam, Cricklade, ]\Iucli Wcnlock^ and 
Aylesbury, to pay any money for the conveyance of any voter 
to the poll, but such payment shall be deemed to be an 
illegal payment within the meaning of The Corrupt Prac¬ 
tices Prevention Act, 1854:.” 

J2oo7ns /or ialintj the Foil. —At every contested election, 
the Peturning Otficer shall, whenever it is practicable so to 
do, instead of erecting a booth, hire a building or room for the 
purpose of taking the poll. The time for delivery of lists of 
voters shall be December instead of November as heretofore. 

Feceipt of Farotldal Relief, —It is enacted that overseers 
of every parish shall omit from the lists made out by them 
of persons entitled to vote for the borough and county in 
which such parish is situate the names of all persons who 
have received panjchidl relief within twelve calendar months 
next previous to the [hftcenth] day of July in the year in 
vhich the list is made out. 

Farther Fioridon'i. —[The overseers of every parish shall 
ascertain from the relieving officer acting for that parish the 
names of all persons who are disqualified from being inserted 
in tlie list of voters by reason of having received parochial 
relief, and the relieving officer upon application from the 
overseers shall produce the books containing the names of 
those persons.] 

Fhxtiun in the Univerblh/ of London. —The Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London to be the returning officer. Elec¬ 
tions for the University of London to be within six days after 
receipt of writ, three clear days’ notice being given. At 
every contested election of a member or members to serve in 
Parliament for the University of London, the polling shall 
commence at eight o’clock in the morning of the day next fol¬ 
lowing the day fixed for the election, and may continue for not 
more than five days (Sunday, Christmas day. Ascension day, 
and Good Fi iday 1 )cing excluded), but no poll shall bekept open 
later than four o’clock in the afternoon. At every election of a 
member to serve in Parliament for the University of London 
the Vice Chancellor shall appoint the polling place, and shall 
have power to appoint two or more Pro-Vice-Chancellors, 
any one of whom may receive the votes and decide upon all 
questions during the absence of such Vice-Chancellor; and 
such Vice-Chancellor shall have power to appoint poll clerks 
and other officers, by one or more of whom the votes may be 
entered in the poll book, or such number of poll books as 
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may be :iuCc';:^aiy ; and such Vice-Chancellor shall; not later 
than two o^clock in the afternoon of the day next fullov^ mil;' 
the close of the poll, openly d(.‘clarc the state of the poll and 
make proclamation of the member Llr >^cn. It is enacted that 
no person shall be registered as an elector for the city of 
London unless he shall have resided for six calendar months 
next previous to the last day of July in any 3 - 0 ar, nor be en¬ 
titled to vote at any election for the said city unless he shall 
have ever since the last day of July in the year in which his 
name was inserted in the register then in force have resided, 
and at the time of voting shall have continued to reside 
within the said citj^, or wnthin twenty-iive miles thereof or 
any part thereof. 

Bnhery .—Any person, cither directly or indirectly, cor¬ 
ruptly paying any rate on behalf of any ratepayer for the 
purpose of enabling him to be rL-gistci ed as a voter, thereby 
to influence his vote at any future election ; and any candi¬ 
date or other person paying any rate on behalf of any voter 
for the purpose of inducing him to vote or refrain from 
voting, shall be guilty of bribery; and any person on whose 
behalf any such payment is made shall also be guilty of 
bribery, and punishable accordingly. 

Clause L ,—The returning officer, his dL}iiitv, the partner 
or clerk or cither of them .atlng as agent, -ball be guilty of 
a misdemeanour. 

Clause LL —Demise of the crown not to dissolve Pailia- 
ment. Members holding offices of profit from the crown not 
required to vacate their seats on aLtoptaiir e of another oflicc. 
Copy of reports of commissioners to be evidence in cases of 
corrupt practices. Clause 54 provides for sepaiate rcgii^teva 
where boroughs and counties have been di\ idcd by this Act. 
Clause 55 provides for the formation of new boroughs. The 
revising barrister to write the word borough ” opposite the 
name of each voter, if not entitled to vote for the county. 
The franchises conferred by this Act shall he in addition to 
existing franchises, but no person shall be entitled to vote 
for the same place in respect of more than one qualification. 
It is enacted that the County Palatine of Lancaster shall 
cease to he a County Palatine in so far as respects the issue 
of writs for the election of members to seiwe in parlia¬ 
ment. 

The Parliamentary and Municipal Registration Act, 1878, 
contains elaborate provisions as to the arrangement of lists of 
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voters, the duties and powers of revising bavri^Ler^, the mode 
of objecting to registration of a voter, together with a sche« 
dulc of forms, but the main provisions of the Act of 1867 
arc unaltered, except in the few instances I have indicated. 

Scotland and Ireland have special Reform Acts, which 
were passed in the year 1868. 

In Scotland the fiMnclii^o for burghs is fixed at the same 
rate and on the same conditions as in England, with the 
distinction that a voter may bo exempted from payment of 
poor rates on the ground of inahiliiy to pay, and still retain 
his qualification. An 0 C'jnpati<jn tenure of 14^. value gives 
a vote in counties : all the other provisions of the English Act 
are in force, modified so as to be applied according to the 
peculiar legal process of the country. Additional seats were 
given: one to the Univer'-ities of St. Andrews and Edin¬ 
burgh; one to those of (il.L^gow and Aberdeen; one to 
tdasgow city. The counties of Lanark, Ayr, and Aberdeen 
were divided, each division to return one member, and 
Dundee to return two ; the counties of Selkirk and Peebles 
were united, losing a member, which was given to the 
grouped burghs of Selkirk, Hawick, and Galashiels. 
Aberdeenshire was divided into East and West. Ayrshire 
was divided into North and South. Lanarkshire was also 
divided North and South. To make room for these addi¬ 
tions the English boroughs of Arundel, Ashburton, Dart¬ 
mouth, Honiton, Lyme Regis, Thetford, and Wells were 
wholly disfranchised. Penalties or punishments for infractions 
of the regulations of the Act were imposed, as in the English 
Act, and may be recovered or inflicted by the usual process. 

In Ireland the franchise for householders in towns was 
reduced from 8^. to 4/?., and for lodgers was fixed at the 
value of lOZ. a year, unfurnished. No redistribution of 
scats was made. 

The House of Commons consists at present (1878) of 6o0 
members, returned as follows by the three divisions of the 
United Kingdom:— 


ENGLAKD AND WALES. MEMBERS. 

52 Counties and Isle of Wight . . .187 

200 Cities and boroughs . . . . 293 

3 Universities.5 


Total of England and Wales . . 485 
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SCOTLAND. 

HEM BEKS. 

33 Counties. 


22 Cities and burgh districts . 

26 

o 

4 Universities . . • • • 

. ^ 

Total of Scotland 

. GO 

IRELAND. 

32 Counties . . . * • 

64 

33 Cities and boroughs . 

. . 39 

1 University. 

2 

Total of Ireland 

. . 105 

Total of United Kingdom . 

. 650 


The degree of Master of Arts, without any property quali¬ 
fication, confers a vote in the Unhcisitics, and its possessor 
may vote by filling up a voting paper and sending it through 
the post. His signature must be attested by a justice of the 
peace, and the person using the voting paper must make the 
following declaration:—'' I solemnly declare that I verily 
believe that this is the paper by which A. B. [the voter] 
intends to vote, pursuant to the provisions of the University 
Election Act, 1861 and 1868.” All other voters must vote 
in person. 

The following are disqualified from voting. No person can 
vote who 

1 . Is an alien or foreigner. 

2. Has not arrived at the age of 21 years. 

3. Has been convicted of perjury in a court of law. 

4. Has been in receipt of parochial relief during the 
year. 

5. Is concerned or employed in collecting the house 
duty. 

6 . Who is employed under the Commissioners of Stamps, 
or is such commissioner. 

7. Who is employed in any way connected with the Gene¬ 
ral Post Office, or is a police constable. 

8 . Who is a peer of the realm j and 
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9. Who has been convicted of bribery, treating, or using 
undue influence at an election. 

In every county, city, and borough a register of qualified 
voters is kept. This list is rerlst'ij once every year by bar¬ 
risters appointed for that purpose, when the names of per¬ 
sons who have become entitled to vote are entered, and the 
names of those who have died or become disqualified arc 
struck out. . 

Until the year 185R members of the House of Commons 
were required to possess a property of a certain value ; but 
in that year this qualification w’-as abolished. The following, 
however, are disqualified by law :— 

1. Aliens. 

2. The Judges of the S\iprcmc Court of Judicature, 
magistrates, and revising barristers. 

3. Persons under the age of 21 years. 

4. Clergymen—Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

5. Oiitl.L\\s in criminal cases, and persons convicted of 
treason and felony, 

6. Candidates reported guilty of bribery or treating at an 
election (disqualified only for the existing parliament). 

7. The returning officer of the county, city, or borough of 
which he is such officer. 

8. Persons concerned in the management of taxes created 
since 1692, or holding places of profit under the Crown created 
since 1718. 

9. Pensioners of the Crown. 

And lastly, 

10. Army agents, government contractors, and sherifls’ 
officers. 

Seven years is the limit fixed by law for the duration of 
any parliament; at the end of that period it becomes dis¬ 
solved as a matter of course. It is also dissolved six months 
after the death of the Sovereign, and may, as has already 
been said, be put an end to at any moment by the exercise 
of the royal authority. 

When a new Parliament has to be called together, a royal 
w^arrant is directed to the Lord Chancellor, ordering him to 
cause tlie writs authorizing the elections to be made out and 
issued. In every place entitled to bo represented in Parlia¬ 
ment is a person called “ the Returning-Officer,” whose duty 
is to manage the election. In counties the sheriff, and in 
cities and boroughs the mayor, bailiff, or some other person 
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duly appointed, is tlie rctuniing-officcr. The T^’rits are de¬ 
spatched to these returning-officers, commanding them to 
elect their members, which they must do in boroughs within 
six days after the receipt of the writ; while in counties 
twelve days are but the election must not be held 

sooner than the sixth day. 

A great and salutary reform was effected in the year 1872 
in the mode of conducting parliamentary elections. In con¬ 
sequence of the rioting which sometimes di.'igraced tlie jniblic 
nomination of candidates, the disturbance of oidinaiy busi¬ 
ness which ncailjmlways prevailed, and the expense of erect¬ 
ing hustings^ it has been determined that this proceeding 
shall be taken in a more private manner, and that the voting 
shall be by ballot, in the hope that by enabling an elector 
to record his vote in secret, it wdll be useless to bribe and 
impossible to iutimidate him. This Act has now been in 
operation for six years, and wall continue in force until the 
31st December, 1880, when Parliament wnll be called upon, 
by the light of the experience thus gained, to determine 
whether the system of voting by ballot has maintained its 
claims to be considered a useful electoral reform. 

Previous to the year 1872 candidates for election wxre 
nominated in public and upon a day fixed, called the uoonih^t- 
tion dciT/j if no suitable room could be had, a covered platform 
called the hibdng,^^ w^as erected in the princqDal towm in 
counties, and in some convenient locality in other places, 
upon which the caiidi.kit<js for election and their friends 
assembled. The candidates were proposed by one supporter, 
and seconded by another. They then addressed the electoiN, 
stating their political opinions and their claims to represent 
them. If the number of persons proposed did not exceed 
that which the electors were entitled to send to Parlia¬ 
ment, they were elected then and there • if more were put 
in nomination, the returning-officer called for “a show of 
hands,'’ and declared which candidate had the giu.itcst num¬ 
ber held up for him, but as there was no W’ay of discovering 
whether all who thus gave their vote were entitled to one, any 
candidate unwilling to abide by this decision, might demand a 
p)oll. But it wxas provided by the Ballot Act of 1872, to which 
I have already referred, that, during the operation of that 
Act, candidates should be nominated in WTiting, subscribed 
by two registered electors as proposer and seconder, and by 
eight other registered electors as assenting to the iiomina- 
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tioii. The nommntioii paper thus signed must be delivered 
to the returniDg-officer during the time appointed for the 
election by the candidate himself, or by his proposer or 
seconder. 

If at the expiration of one hour after the time appointed 
for the election no more candidates shall be nominated than 
there are vacancies to bo filled up, the returning-officer shall 
forthwith declare the candi<hitc':5 who may stand nominated 
to be elected. No one except the candidate, his proposer 
and seconder, and one other person selected by him, shall be 
entitled to attend the DrucCdlines. 

Jl O 

It is now unnecessary for a candidate to demand a 'poll. 
If the election is contested, the returning-officer must, after 
adjourning the election, give notice of the day fixed for the 
poll. The poll is opened by the 3*cturning-officer, wdio must 
first make a declaration of sccrccy in the manner prescribed 
in the Act. 

The votes arc given by lallMt. Each voter is supplied 
with a b.illot paper showing the names and descriptions of 
the candidates. The voter :^ei ivfly marks his vote on the 
paper, and after fddiug it up so as to conceal his vote, 
2 )l<ices it in a closed box in the presence of the presiding 
officer. 

After the close of the poll the ballot boxes are sealed up 
and delivered into the charge of the returning-ofliccr, who 
opens the boxes, and after ascertaining the result of tlie 
poll by counting the votes, declares to be elected the candi¬ 
date or candidates for whom the majority of votes have been 
given. In case of an equality of votes the returning-ofheer, 
if a registered elector, has a casting vote. 

The forging, defacing, counterfeiting, &c., of ballot papers, 
or wrongfully interfering with ballot papers or ballot boxes, 
is made a uu'-deiiiLMimr by the Act, punishable by imprison¬ 
ment, with or V ithout hard labour, for any term not exceed¬ 
ing six months. If the offender is the rctnrning-officcr, or 
an officer or clerk in .'dtciidaiiLO at the polling station, he is 
liable to imprisonment for an}" term not exceeding two years 
vith or without hard labour. And all officers, clerks or 
agents in attendance at a polling station, arc bound to 
maintain secrecy under a penalty of imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding six months, with or without hard labour. 

The Member of Parliament wffien elected may be depirived 
of bis seat, if it can be proved that he, or his agents with 
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his kaowledge, have been guilty of bribery, corruption, or 
undue influence in obtaining votes; or if it be found that 
persons had voted for him who had no right to do so, and 
that when their votes were deducted, his opponent had a 
majority of duly-qualified electors. In former times, the 
House of Commons, as a hody, decided as to the validity of 
elections. Later on this duty was confided to a SclcLt 
Committee; and now it is performed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. Election petitions are tried 
in the county or b-jrou-h in which the election sought to bo 
invalidated has taken place. 

Should a vacancy occur dining the sitting of Parliament, 
the Speaker, by order of the House, issues his warrant to 
the clerk of the Crown, and the writ is sent down, as I 
have narrated. If it happens during the recess, if the 
Speaker is informed of it in writing, signed by two members 
of Parliament, the writ is issued without an order of the 
House. 

A member properly returned may be expelled the House 
for misconduct, and his seat will become vacated if he bo 
made bankrupt, and docs not satisfy his creditors within a 
year, or if he accepts an office under the Crown; he nia}’’, 
however, be re-elected, and afterwards fill it. If he merely 
change the office he holds—for example, if the Solicitor- 
General become, by promotion, Attorney-General—he need 
not submit himself for re-election. A member may not 
resign the trust confided to him; but by his acceptance of 
the stewanEhip of the Cliiltcrn Hundreds, or of the Manor 
of Northstead (sinecure offices under the Crown preserved 
for the purpose), his seat will be vacated and ho can thus 
retire from Parliament. He cannot bo made liable for any¬ 
thing that he may say in debate. The power is granted by 
statute to the House of Commons to administer the oath to 
witnesses examined at the bar of the House, and to any 
committee of the House to administer the oath to witnesses 
examined before such committee. The Lower House has the 
right to originate all bills relating to, or affecting the revenue 
and the taxation of the kingdom, and to vote the supplies; 
nor can any bills dealing with the taxation of the country be 
altered or amended by the House of Lords. That House can 
only reject them, or pass them in the form in which they 
come up from the Commons, 
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THE ADVISEES OF THE CEOWN. 

The Piivy Comicil—The Judicial Committee—The Cabinet Council—Tlio 
Attorney- and Sidiut'-i-Ccm-i d—The Ministry, its Cumposition and 
Policy—The Opposition—Pensions of Ministers. 

I HAVE told you that the advisors of the sovereign arc 
responsible for his political acts ; I must now tell you who 
these are. 

The principal council of the crown is the Privy Council. 
Its members (whose number is now unlimited) arc appointed 
by the sovereign, and can be removed at her pleasure. The 
oath taken by a privy coiincillcr upon entering olilce is as 
follows : 

1. To advise the queen according to the best of his cun¬ 
ning and discretion. 

2. To advise for the queen’s honour and good of the 
public without partiality through attection, love, meed, 
doubt, or dread. 

3. To keep the queen’s counsel secret. 

4. To avoid corruption. 

5. To help and strengthen the execution of what shall bo 
there resolved. 

G. To wit!istand all persons who would attempt the con¬ 
trary. And lastly, 

7. To observe, keep, and do all that a good and true 
counsellor ought to do to his sovereign lord. 

The power of this Council as a body has of late years 
been very much diminished. Its jiulfcial business (which 
mainly consists of hearing appeals from the courts in our 
plcmtaihms or colonies, from India, and from the Admiralty 
and Ecclesiastical Courts) is transacted by a committee, 
called the “ Judicial Committee of the Privy Council,” and 
consisting of judges and other eminent lawyers made mem- 
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bers for the purpose. Every riuhbis.L'.'P or bishop in the 
Privy Council is also a member of the Judicial Committee, 
for the purpose of hearing ecclesiastical appeals, -when at 
least one arcbbiMiop must be present. An Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, passed in 1871, regulates the appointment of addi¬ 
tional salaried members to facilitate the dc'-patcli of 
business. Its duties of advising the Crown and conducting 
the government of the country arc almost exclusively per¬ 
formed by the princii^al ministers of State, who arc membeis 
of the Cahinet Council. This is so termed on account of 
its being originally composed of such members of the Privy 
Council as the king placed most trust in, and conferred 
with apart from the others in his cahinet or private room. 
Curiously enough, although it is a body of the highest im¬ 
portance—being in fact the government of the country—it 
is not recogiiized in any way by the constitution. It is not, 
even in any strict or formal sense, a Committee of the Privy 
Council, to which, however, its members always belong. On 
this subject Macaulay writes, “ Few things in our history arc 
more cm ions than the origin and growth of the power now 
possessed by the Cabinet. From an early period the Kings 
of England had been assisted by a Privy Council to which 
the law ussi^^iifd many important functions and duties. 
During several CL-ntiiiie^ this body deliberated on the gravest 
and most delicate affairs. But by degrees its character 
changed. It became too large for despatch and secrecy. 
The rank of Privy Councillor was often bestowed as an 
honorary distinction on persons to whom nothing was con¬ 
fided, and whose opinion was never asked. The ''^uvoieion, 
on the most important occasions, resorted for advice to a 
small knot of leading ministers. The advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of this course were early pointed out by Bacon, 
with his usual judgment and sagacity; but it was not till 
after the Eestoration that the interior council began to 
attract general notice. During many years dld-fashioncd 
politicians continued to regard the Cabinet as an unconsti¬ 
tutional and dangerous board., Nevertheless, it constantly 
became more and more important. It at length drew to 
itself the chief executive power, and has now been regarded, 
during sevei’al generations, as an essential part of our polity. 
Yet, strange to say, it still continues to be altogether un¬ 
known to the law. The names of the noblemen and gentle¬ 
men who compose it are never officially announced to the 
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public. No record is kept of its meetings and resolutions ; 
nor has its existence ever been recognized by any Act of 
Parliament.’^ 

The criminal jurisdiction of the Privy Council, that in the 
days of the Star Chamber (which was composed of its mem¬ 
bers), was stretched to so dangerous a length, is now no 
greater than that exercised by justices of the peace. 

Her Majesty is fretiueiitl}^ empowered by Act of Parliament 
to make proclamations and orders upon given subjects, by 
and with the advice of her Privy Council,” but only such 
members as arc speciall}^ summoned attend upon each 
occasion. 

Privy councillors arc cli^dingnidicrl by having the words 

right hoaouralilo ” prefixed to their Christian names or 
initials. 

All Peers are Priv}^ CuuhliH'ii-^ 

The Sovereign may appoint her own ministry, or may order 
any person to form one; but as a majority m paillariiLiit 
is indispensable for the carrying on of govcinmeut, it follows 
that, in the ministry is composed of the leader of 

the political party in power, assisted by his friends and su^)- 
porters. The Cabinet Council, shortly termed the Calitid, 
forms only part of the ministry or niJmini^frdlLOiK The 
constitution and number of the Cabinet depend upon the 
recommendation of the First Lord of the Treasury, who is 
the chief of the ministry, and vho appoints his colleagues or 

forms the ininistiy,” usually selecting those of his sup¬ 
porters who have rendered conspicuous political services to 
his party, or whose administrative capabilities, rank, talent, 
or powers of oratory are likely to aid him in the task of 
carrying on our intricate system of party government.” 
The Cabinet usually consists of at least nine, and at the 
present time of thirteen, of the following great officers of 
state :— 

The First Lord of the Tym^i'ri/ This office is now gene¬ 
rally held by the Premier, or first minister, but he onciy hold 
any other. 

The Lord. High Chancellor —the law adviser of the ministry, 
and keeper of the great seal. 

The Lord Predde^it of the Coxivcil, 

The Lord Privy Seal, 

The Chancellor of the E.Vila •j^uer —who arranges and accounts 
to parliament for the public levenue and expenditure. 
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The Secretary of Slate for the Home wlio 

manages the internal affairs of the kingdom. 

The Secretary of State for Fureuju .l/(a>b—who conducts 
our iutercourse with foreign nations. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Secretary of State for the War Deimrtnient. 

The St'crdary of State for liutiti. 

The Fustninsfer-GtOicral. 

The First Lord of the Admircdty—^lio presides over the 
affairs of the Koyal Navy. 

Tlte President of the Board of Triide —wlio attends to 
matters relating to trade and commerce. 

The President of the Local Government Board—ior the 
supervision of the laws relating to the public health, the 
relief of the poor, and local government generally. 

The Vice-President of the Council on Education —who pre¬ 
sides over the committee of the Privy Council charged with 
the administration of the education department. 

Distinguished statesmen who hold no office under govern¬ 
ment are sometimes made members of the Cabinet. 

In order to facilitate the despatch of business in Parlia¬ 
ment, it is generally arranged so that the chiefs of Depart¬ 
ments who are Peers, have their Under-Secretaries in the 
House of Commons—and vice versCt. 

Many other political offices siiburdinate to those I have 
mentioned, and a number of places in her Majesty’s house¬ 
hold are filled by members of the party in power, who resign 
them when their friends go out of office. 

The chief legal adviser of the Crown is the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor j its law officers are the Attorney- and Solicitor-General. 
The latter is selected from amongst the most distinguished 
Queen’s Counsel (a grade in the legal profession which I will 
explain in due course). They have to investigate the claims 
of inventors to letters patent, by which the sole right to use 
or permit the use of the invention is secured to its owner 
for a term of years. They represent the Crown in the courts 
of law and equity. In cases of high treason both these 
officers invariably appear. 

A Ministry usually belongs to a distinct political party, 
and accepts office pledged to carry out some particular plan 
or policy of government. The party in Parliament that is 
opposed to this is called the Opposition, The Ministerial 
members—those who generally support the Ministry—sit on 
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tlie right hand side of the Speaker’s chair in the House of 
Commons, and those of the Opposition on the left. In the 
House of Lords—suhbtituting the throne for the Speaker’s 
chair—the same rule is general]}^ observed, except upon 
high state occasions, when the Lords take their seats upon 
separate benches, according to the rank that they hold in 
the peerage, irrespective of their political opinions. When 
the Ministry is defeated—that is, placed in a minority upon 
some question intimately connected with the policy under 
which they took office; or if a vote of want of confidence 
is passed against them, they should resign, and, constitu¬ 
tionally speaking, the Oppo^ation ought to be able to take 
their place. 

When ministers have served for a period of three years 
they are each entitled to a pension of 2000L for liffi on 
retiiemcnt, in computing which period it is usual to reckon 
the aggiegatc tenure of office, if it should happen that any 
of them have served more than once. The pension is not 
granted as a matter of course, but on application, and only 
when the circumstances of the applicant render it necessary. 
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mOCBEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Opening ai. Pnrlianient—Election and Putn. ^ of Speaker—The Speech 
from the Throne—The Business of G-overnment—Passing Bills, public 
and private—Divisions of the ITouse—Voting by Peers,—by the 
Comniun'^—Th- Eoyal Assent—The Budget—Committee of “Ways 
and Means”—Of Supply—Mutiny Act—Piorogation. 

0:^ the day fixed for the luoetiiig of anew Parliament 
the members of both houses assemble and take the oaths 
prescribed by law. The Commons then, under an order 
from the Crown, proceed to elect their Speaker. This 
important officer of the Crown is chosen by the House of 
Commons from amongst its own members, subject to the 
approval of the Sovereign, and holds his office till the disso¬ 
lution of the Parliament in which he was elected. His duties 
are, to read to the Sovereign petition^ or addresses from the 
Commons, and to deliver in the royal presence such speeches 
as are usually made on behalf of the Commons ; to manage, 
in the name of the House, where counsel, witnesses, or pri¬ 
soners are at the bar; to reprimand persons who have in- 
cuiTed the displeasure of the House; to issue warrants of 
committal or release for breaches of privilege ; to communi¬ 
cate in writing with any parties, when so instructed by the 
House; to exercise vigilance in reference to private bills, 
especially with a view to protect property in general, or the 
rights of individuals from undue encroachment or injury ; to 
express the thanks or approbation of the Commons to distin¬ 
guished personages ; to control and regulate the subordinate 
officers of the House ; to adjourn the House at four o’clock 
if forty members be not present; to appoint tellers on divi¬ 
sions. The Speaker, as such, must abstain from debating. 
In committee of the whole House, when the Chairman is in 
the chair, he can join in the discussions like any private 
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mombcr. As Speaker of the HoiisOj his duties are the same 
as those of any other ju-esident of a deliberative assembly. 
SlK'uld a member persevere in breaches of order, the Speaker 
may name him, as it is called, a course uniformly followed 
by the censure of the House. In extreme cases the Speaker 
may order member* or persons who have committed breaches 
of privilege of the House into custody, until the pleasure of 
the House be signified. On divisions when the numbers 
are equal, he gives the casting vote. At the end of his 
official labours he is generally rewarded by a peerage, and a 
pension of 4000/. for two lives. He is a member of the 
Privy Council. 

When her Majesty opens rarliamcuf, she goes -in State 
to the House of Lords, and takes her seat upon the throne. 
The Commons are then summoned, and such members as 
please attend, with their Speaker, at the bar. The royal 
speech, prepared Ijcforehaiid by the Ministry, and in wdiich 
the present condition of public affairs is briefly set forth, and 
the new iiiLa*iuo* to be submitted to the LLgidatiii'c adverted 
to, is handed to the Queen by the Lord Chancellor and read 
by her; after which, her IMajcsty retiring, the business of 
the session commences. The Commons return to their own 
chamber, and, by way of form, read some bill to keep up their 
piivilege of not giving priority to the royal speech. Two 
members appointed by (mvcinincnt then move and second 
the '^address” in cither House, thanking her Majesty for her 
gracious speech, and each House appoints a deputation to 
present it. In former days the debate upon the address was 
often very vehemently contested, and ameiidmenis” or alte¬ 
rations, implying a refusal to accept the intended policy of 
the Ministry, were frequently proposed; but of late, al¬ 
though the leaders of the Opposition in each House usually 
criticize closely the topics contained in, or omitted from, 
the the address is generally passed without further 

opposition. 

When Parliament is opened by Commission, the royal 
speech is read by one of the Commissioners, and the address 
passed as I have stated. 

The business of making and altering the laws is carried on 
by each House of Parliament independently of the other. 
No proceeding Avliich has taken place in the one may properly 
be alluded to in the other, nor may any past debate of the 
samp session be mentioned. Their deliberations are supposed 
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to be secret, and although the public is admitted to hear the 
debates, and reporters from the newspapers attend regularly 
to publish them, this is only practically permitted by a foolish 
fiction under which their presence is ignored. Should any 
member draw the attention of the Speaker to the fact, that 
there are strangers in the House, he had formerly no alter¬ 
native but to order them to withdraw. Owing to the abuse 
of this privilege on the part of certain members of the House 
it was foimd necessary to modify the rule, and proposals to 
exclude strangers must now be formally made, and are put 
to the vote without a debate. The Speaker still retain¬ 
ing the power of clearing the House when he should 
think necessary. There are parts of the House to wdiich 
strangers may be admitted when no objection is made, 
but any attempt to trespass upon the portion set apart for 
members of Parliament would be treated as a serious con¬ 
tempt. By a curious fiction, the space immediately around 
the Throne and the "Woolsack, in the House of Lords, is 
deemed not to be a part of that House. So that when the 
Lord Chancellor wishes to speak, he moves from the Woolsack 
to the front of the head of the ducal bench, and from thence 
addresses the peers. 

The only official report of j)i’oceedings in Parliament is 
printed by the Queen’s printer. 

I have already stated the measures which it is the privilege 
of the Lords or Commons to originate. There is one bill 
only which the Crown has a right of initiating—an Act of 
General Pardon. This is originated by the Sovereign, and 
read once in each House of Parliament. All others may be 
introduced in either House, and by any member ; only such 
as are of great public importance are generally taken charge 
of by the Government, who having certain days of the week 
exclusively devoted to the discussion of the bills they bring 
in, have better opportunities of passing them. Government 
bills are entrusted to the head of the department wdiich con¬ 
ducts that branch of the administration which the proposed 
new law will affect. Thus, bills relating to the colonies are 
brought in by the Colonial Secretary; to police, prisons, 
&c., by the Home Secretary; to taxes, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, &c. &c. 

Bills are either (1) iniblic, affecting the general interests of 
the State ; or (2) private, enabling private individuals, asso- 
Qiated together, to undertake works of public utility at their 
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own risk, and, in a degree, for their own benefit; and also 
relating to naturalization, change of name, or for perfecting 
titles to estates, &c. Public bills may originate in either 
House, unless they be for granting Mij.plies of any kind, or 
unless they involve directly or indirectly the levying or ap¬ 
propriation or removal of any tax or fine, for then they must 
be initiated in the Commons ; so must all private bills which 
authorize the le\^ung of local tolls or rates. Estate, peerage, 
and naturalization bills are commenced in the Lords. 

The House of Lords meets at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the House of Commons at four o’clock, except on Wednes¬ 
day, when it sits at noon. In both Houses, however, morn¬ 
ing sittings are sometimes specially appointed. Before the 
commencement of business in cither prayers are read; in the 
Lords by one of the bishops, and in the Commons by the 
Speaker’s chaplain. Three members must be present in the 
former, and forty in the latter, or there is what is called 

no IiousCj^ and business is adjourned until the next day. 

In the House of Lords a peer merely gives notice of his 
intention to bring in the bill, but a member of the Lower 
House must obtain its leave to do so before he can introduce 
it. If permission be given, the bill, in manuscript, with blank 
spaces for dates, numbers, and other particulars likely to be 
altered, is brought in, and the introducer moves that it be 
read a first time. Every motion made in the Lower House 
must be seconded. In the House of Lords no seconder is 
required. When leave is given the bill is read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed ; copies of it are distributed 
amongst the members, and upon the day fixed it is read a 
second time, and its principle then fully discussed, matters of 
detail being reserved for arrangement in the next stage, when 
the House goes into committee ” upon it. When this takes 
place, the Speaker quits the chair, and another parliamentary 
officer, the chairman of committees, presides. Each clause is 
read over in order, and altered, added to, improved, or struck 
out, as the majority decide, and sometimes the bill is entirely 
remodelled. At this stage a member may speak several 
times upon the same motion; at other times he may only 
speak once. When the bill has been gone through to the 
end in this manner, the Speaker resumes his place, and the 
chairman brings up the report of the committee, which is, 
in effect, the bill itself with its amendments. The House 
may then add improvements of its own, and accept or reject 
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those made in committee. The bill is then engrossed upon 
parchment, and read a third time, and if agreed to, the 
question is put, “that the bill do pass,” when it maybe 
further altered. If this motion be carried, the bill is sent 
to the other House of Paidiament, where it has to go through 
the same process over again. If it be amended there, it is sent 
back with the alterations made, to which, if the House whicli 
originated it agree, a message is sent to say so; if not, a 
conference between the two Houses takes place, and the 
difference between them is generally settled; but if this can¬ 
not be done, the bill is iLbaiidniicd. On a bill passed by the 
Commons being sent up to the Lords, the clerk of the former 
endorses on it “ Soi halle aux nja<. nm ; ” and the same form 
is observed by the clerk of the Lords on a bill being sent to 
the Commons, the enduiseinuiit being Sol halle aux Com¬ 
munes.'^ 

When the bill has passed through both Houses in this 
manner, it is ready to receive the royal assent, which is given 
either by her Majesty in person or by commission. When 
her Majesty gives her consent in person, her concurrence is 
previously communicated to the clerk-assistant, who reads 
the titles of the bills, on which the royal assent is signified 
by a gentle inclination. If it be a bill of supply, the clerk 
pronounces loudly, “Za reUjne remercie ses hons'' 
accepU leur r et ansi le veult" “ The Queen thanks 

her good subjects, accepts their benevolence, and answers, 

‘ Be it so.’ ” To otlier jDublic bills the form of assent is 
o'eigne le The Queen wills it so.” To private bills, 

“ Soi fait comme il est desire f “ Be it as it is prayed.” When 
the royal assent is refused, the clerk says, “Za reigne 
saviseraf “ The Queen will consider of itbut these words 
are never now pronounced, and have not been heard since 
Queen Anne refused to sanction the Scotch Militia Bill in 
the year 1707. 

A bill may be opposed at any, or all, of its stages. When 
it is intended to do so, after a sufficient discussion has taken 
place, the “question” is “put” by the Speaker, and the 
House is divided. Those members who vote for the bill, or 
amendment in it, go into one lobby of the House, and those 
who vote against it into another. Tellers, or counters of 
the voters on either side (generally the mover and seconder 
of the bill and two of its principal opponents), are appointed 
to ascertain the numbers in each. The result is written 
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down upon a slip of paper, which is handed to the teller of 
the side that has a majority, who reads the figures aloud. 
He then hands the slip to the Speaker, who again formally 
reads the figures, and declares the result of the division. 
If an error in counting the votes or any breach of order 
during the division has occurred, the member affected sitting 
in his usual place and with his hat on must call the atten¬ 
tion of the Speaker thereto before the announcement of the 
numbers. The Speaker docs not vote except when the 
House is equally divided, he then may give a casting vote. 
In “ C'linujittce he is entitled to speak and vote like any 
other member. 

In the House of Lords, peers vote by the words content ’’ 
and nfJ^ In the Commons, members signify their 

wish by saying ^Layc” or “ no.’^ Bills must pass through 
all their stages in one session. So a iLnaal method of 
throwing one out, is to move that it bo read a second time 
'‘that day six months,’^ or "to-day three months,’’ when 
it is certain that Parliament will not be sitting. Bills are 
also sometimes referred to select committees chosen by the 
House in which they arc introduced. These Committees 
deliberate and examine witnesses, to ascertain whether the 
proposed measure is essential or otherwise, in apartments 
provided for the purpose, and report the result of their in¬ 
vestigations to the House. 

Private and personal bills arc based upon i^etiiions, and if 
they propose to interfere with the land or property of any 
one, their purport must be advertised in the public papers. 
They are referred to a committee charged to investigate 
their provisions, before which persons interested in or affected 
by them may appear by counsel. The committee makes its 
report to the House, and the bills are passed or rejected in 
the same maimer as public bills. 

Early in the session the Chancellor of the Exchequer lays 
his Budget (from the French word h>ngafe, a bundle) before 
Parliament. This contains an estimate of the sum required 
for the service of the State, for the Army, Navy, Civil Ser¬ 
vice, (fee. (fee., and the means proposed for raising it by taxa¬ 
tion, or otherwise. The duration of a Ministry very often 
depends upon the correctness and sound financial policy of its 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The sum required is voted, or 
refused, in Committee of Wags and Means, and if granted, the 
manner in'which it is to be applied is discussed, item by 
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item, in of Siipj^hj, in whicli members are at liberty 

to ask questions as to its application, whicli are answered 
by the Minister to whose department they refer. The reso¬ 
lutions ill Committee of Snpjdy arc embodied into w'hat is 
‘called the Ajqn'opriatiuu BUI, whicli is sent up for approval 
to the House of Lords. This Huu^e may reject, but cannot 
alter it. The passing of this bill is iisii.illy tlie last business 
of the session. 

To pass the Mutiny Act is also the annual business of 
Parliament. In former days the monaicli often used the 
army to control the liberties of the subject. To remedy any 
abuse of power in this respect, it has for many years been 
the custom to pass the laws relating to tlie discipline and 
regulation of the army for one year only, to be renewed the 
next. If anything happened to prevent the Mutiny Act 
being passed in proper time, the whole of our army would 
be in fact disbanded. The Mutiny Act is now under re¬ 
vision. 

When the business of the session is concluded. Parliament 
is proo'ogued, or, if necessary, dissolved, by the sovereign in 
person, or by commission, wdicn a royal speech is delivered 
commenting upon the proceedings of the session, the state 
of public affairs, and thanking the Commons for voting the 
supplies. 
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THE NAiruViL DEBT. 

Oiigia—TliG Fiiuib—FLindiag S, ■,t3iQ —Ti iirtVi' of Sto-k—Price of 
]\riii.y—R. Ill'til'll of Debt—Sinking Fimd—'Amount of Debt at 
various period* of oui Hutory—Revenue—E\poits and Imports— 
1) iLim.e of Trade. 

Tim National Debt coiibisiU of suma ImtimwoiI by Govern¬ 
ment to make up defioiences of revenue. Charles II. was 
the hrst king of Great Britain who borrowed money on the 
national credit - this began in 1G60. At the abdication of 
James ll., in 1G8S, the amount of the debt was upwards of 
060,000^. But it was his successor wdio established the 
system. The Revolution, and the consequent banishment 
of the house of Stuart, involved us in a long and costly war 
with Louis XIY. of France, who espoused the cause of our 
exiled king. The scat of his son-iu-law, William III., upon 
the vacated throne, was by no means secure. A large and 
powerful party of Englishmen still remained true to James II. 
as king de jure (of right), and many others only just tole¬ 
rated the sway of the de facto sovereign. Money, far beyond 
what the ordinary revenue of the country would provide, 
wars required to defray the heavy expenses of the struggle 
which we were compelled to wage in defence of our religion 
and liberties; and it was felt that it would be dangerous in 
the extreme to impose new taxes siiffiicient to meet the 
demand. 

The cause of Louis was the cause of James, and it was 
not to be expected that the adherents of the latter would 
quietly submit to heavy imposts designed to furnish means 
for destroying their fondest hopes. It was therefore deter¬ 
mined to borrow money upon interest, and to repay it when 
the resources of the country wore in a more flourishing con- 
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dition. But the exigencies of the public service owing to 
wars went on iucrcMsinij, and loan after loan was contracted, 
not only in succeeding years but in succeeding reigns. But 
much to the credit of our country, it has to be noticed that 
at almost every interval of peace some serious attempt was 
made at reducing the public indebtednes.'^. Throughout the 
history of the National Debt of the British Empire during 
this early period this was a feature which stood out in 
singular contrast to the financial policy of all other nafi'ius. 
And it was this that mainly supported our credit through¬ 
out the wars with the first Napoleon, to which the bulk of 
our indebtedness has to be attributed. In the period of 
twenty-two yeai^s comprised between 1793 and ISlo, the 
augmentation in the National Debt was over six hunched 
Since the Battle of Waterloo it maybe substan¬ 
tially said that England has paid out of revenues for every 
war she has waged, and has in addition diminished her 
debt some eighty millions. 

In 1875 an Act of Parliament was passed with the object 
of providing for the gradual reduction of the National Debt, 
by means of a new permanent Sinking Fund, to maintain which 
the Legislature annually votes a proportion of the national re¬ 
venue, which is now fixed at twenty-eight millions annually. 
At the conclusion of the financial year, 1878, the total Na¬ 
tional Debt, funded and imfunded, amounted to 777,781,590/. 

The term fund applied originally to the taxes or funds set 
apart, as security, for repayment of the princiiial sums ad¬ 
vanced and the interest upon them ; but when money was no 
longer borrowed to be repaid at any given time, it began to 
mean the principal sum itself. In the year 1751, Govern¬ 
ment began to unite the various loans into one fund, called 
the Consolidated fund (which you must not confuse with that 
of the same name into which part of the revenue is collected), 
and sums due in this are now shortly termed consols. These 
come under the general denomination of stochs. 

The interest paid upon loans during the reigns of Wil¬ 
liam III. and Anne 'was various; but latterly, instead of 
varying the interest upon the loan, according to the state 
of the money-market at the time, it w^as fixed at three 
per cent., the necessaiy addition being made in the prin¬ 
cipal funded. Thus, suppose that Government could not 
borrow money under four-and-a-half per cent., they would 
give the lender 150/, three per cent, stock for every 100/. he 
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advanced, and the country would be bound to pay him 
4Z. 10s. a-yoar as interest until the debt was extinguished by 
a payment of 150^. This was eventually found to be a very 
bad plan, and it was calculated, when it was discontinued, 
that owing to its adoption, the debt then existing amounted 
to nearly two-fifths more than the sum actually advanced, 
and that we were paying from G,COO,000^. to 7,000,000/. a- 
year in interest more than would have been due ha-d the 
money been borrowed at the market rate of the day, and 
funded without increase of capital. For the market rate 
of interest might fall the week after the loan was con¬ 
tracted, whereas the additional capital funded remained 
undiminished. 

A portion of the revenue is set apart every year to pay 
the interest upon the National Debt to such persons as have 
themselves lent money, and to those by whom the claims of 
others have been inherited, or to whom they have been trans¬ 
ferred. The person to whom stock is transferred need not 
receive any certificate of the transfer, but his name is regis¬ 
tered in the National Debt books. If he disposes of. the 
whole or any part of it, it is again transferred from his name 
to that of its new proprietor. The registry books are ar¬ 
ranged alphabetically in the Bank of England, and distri¬ 
buted in several apartments, marked with the initial letter 
and syllables of the book they contain. Thus everybody is 
able to find the exact place where his account is kept. The 
business of buying and selling stock, however, is almost en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the who become agents for 

the parties who wish to procure or part with it, and transact 
all the necessary operations upon their behalf. The Bank of 
England manages the payment of interest upon the funds for 
GnVLUinnent. 

The value of a nominal lOOZ. of stock fiuctuatos according 
to the abundance or scarcity of money in circulation. During 
the last hundred'years the market price of 100/. in the 3 per 
cent, consols has been as low as 47and as high as 102|-, 
Anything that tends to endanger or lessen the national pros¬ 
perity causes the Funds to sink, and vice versd. Foreign 
nations have attempted to keep up the price of their stocks 
by force of law, but have failed signally. Money, like water, 
will find its own level, and no legislative enactments will 
cause any permanent increase, or the contrary, in its 
value. 
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I saw that you were much puzzled once when your uncle and 
I were talking of the vccliie of the ^i/u. You thought, 
no doubt, that sovereigns and shillings were of a fixed and un¬ 
alterable value; and as far as regards their shape and weight 
they are so. But really and practically they are no more 
than pieces of gold and silver, worth just as much as yon can 
get in exchange for them, and no more. A sovereign repre¬ 
sents so much land or so many legs of mutton, or pieces of 
ribbon, or cricket bats, or anything else that we may require. 
If there are only a very few legs of mutton in the market, 
and plenty of sovereigns to buy them with, the holders of 
money must (practically) compete with ail other persons re¬ 
quiring meat, and give as much for it as any of them will 
pay. If, on the other hand, legs of mutton arc numerous, 
and there are very few sovereigns in circulation, the tables 
are turned—the butcher must compete (in the same way as 
before) for the money, and give as much meat as others will 
in return for the gold. Therefore, when you say that certain 
things are cheap or deccTj you mean, in other words, that they 
are ^relatively plentiful or the reverse. You were also no 
doubt puzzled to hear us talking of the price of money. The 
price of money is the price or rate of interest at which you 
can lorroiv money. As in the instances I have just given 
you you will see that when money is plcntitul a person in 
good credit can obtain it at a lower rate of interest than 
when it is scarce. 

For the gradual reduction of the principal of the National 
Debt, sinking funds were established; the first by Sir Robert 
Walpole in the year 1716, the second by Mr. Pitt in 178G. 
By the latter an estimated surplus of 900,000^. in the revenue 
was augmented by taxes, so as to make up a sum of one 
million; and this was to be applied every year towards 
paying off the public creditors. As long as this, or any sur¬ 
plus remained over expenditure, it might be properly and 
successfully applied to this purpose; the time came, how¬ 
ever, when there was no such thing, but the sinking fund 
did not disappear with it. We were soon at war again, and 
obliged to make new loans to supply a deficiency, but the 
900,000^. were still applied as before, and the fund still 
deserved (in one sense) the term by which it was known, for 
it was sinking the nation deeper and deeper in debt*. We 
were discharging liabilities upon which a small amount of 
interest was due with one hand, and contracting fresh ones 
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upon wliicli "wc had to pay a large interest with the other. 
We woYOj ill fact, following the example of the Irishman in 
the story, who, finding that his blanket was not long enough 
to cover the iqipcr part of his bed, cut a piece off its other 
end to supply the deficiency! The financiers of the day 
were deluded by a fascinating theory that the sinking fund 
accumulating upon compound (that is, interest upon 

interest) would in time equal the debt. Dr. Price, at whoso 
i.litigation the second siuknig fund was established, attempted 
to prove this by various calculations. But to secure the 
marvellous increase effected in time by compound interest, 
all the proceeds must be rc-invested and added to the 
capital, not expended as income; and this was never actually 
done. 

One of the nicthods successfully adopted for decreasing 
the amount of interest paid upon the funds, was for Govern¬ 
ment to offer—when it had a surplus in hand—to redeem 
sums of stock unless the holders agreed to accept a lower 
late upon them; and as this waas proposed at the market 
price of the day, they wore generally willing to do so. 

Another attempt, however, is now b-ing made to reduce 
the National Debt by c^t.iblhLiiig fs. alnkuirj jtn'd. By the 
Act of 1S75, which I have already inentLuiied,* called the 

Sinking Fund Act,” an annual sum of 28,000,000/. is 
charged upon the consolidated fund, and after paying inte¬ 
rest on exchequer bonds and certain specified annual charges, 
the National Debt Commissioners are directed to apply the 
surplus, wdiich is to be called the Now Sinking Fund, to pay 
olf and redeem certain portions of the National Debt. 

The amount of debt paid off by the New Sinking Fund in 
each of the under-mentioned financial years was as follows :— 

1S75-G.£297,241 18 5 

187C-7 . 297,253 17 9 

1S77-8 1,1(35,976 12 11* 


Total amount paid off . . 1,760,472 9 1 

T<ii„,l amount of National Debt at Ibt April, 1875 . £775,348,686 

„ „ 31.st March, 1878 . . 777,781,596 

Increase of total amount of National Debt between 
above dates.£2,432,910 


*£356,685 103. 8d. of this was paid off with money proper to the year 
1876-7. 
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Actual amonut of Debt paid off by the New Sinldng ) ‘ ^33 3 3 

Fund in 1878-9 \ ’ 

Estimated Net Increase of the Total Amount of the ) 4 ? 9^7 ^ 

National Debt in 1878-9 . . 

Most other nations have cuiitivuto-l public debts, but the 
NatiMual Debt of England exceeds the heaviest known^ with 
the exception of that of France since the German war; and 
this fact is often thrown in our teeth, when the greatness of 
our country is the subject of discussion. But such is the 
vastness of our trade and the elasticity of our resources, that 
the impost is by no means insupportable. Indeed some 
maintain that we are better off with it, than wo should bo 
without it. I do not go so far as this. The debt, however, 
is the price we pay for the position (out of all proportion to 
their geogTaphical limits) which these little islands have won. 
Some of the wars for carrying on which it was incurred, 
might have been averted probably, or brought to speedier 
termination; but others were most necessary, and, taking 
the rough Avith the smooth, it is very fair that posterity 
should bear a portion of the burden, as they participate in 
the experiences and benefits it secured. 

The following table will show you the amount of the 
National Debt (both funded and unfunded) at various periods 
of our history down to the year 1878 .— 


Year. Occasion. Ainonnt. 

1688. On the accession of William III.£061,263 

1702. On the accession of Queen Anne . . . 10,500,()00 

1714. On the accession of G-eorge 1. . . . 54,000,U00 

1749. At the eud of the Spanish war . . . . 78,000,000 

1763. At the end of the Seven Years’war . . . 139,000,000 

1786. Three years after the Ameiican war. . . . 2'jS,<i(I(i,l)ijO 

1798. After the Irish rebellion and foreign war . . . 462,000,000 

1802. Close of the French revolutionary war . . . 571,000,000 

1814. Close of the war agaiu'st Duonaparte . . . 865,000,000 

1817. When the English and Iiish Exchequers wcic con¬ 
solidated . 840,850,401 

1850. 790,927,016 

1856. Conclusion of the war with Eussia . . . . 803,913,694 

I860. 804,285,240 

1864. 811,290,829 


^ The net increase of Dnfumled Debt in the year 1878-9 was £5,267,100, 
made up as follows:—Net amount raised for local loans, £2,730,000; ditto 
for supply, £2,600,000; Suez Donds paid off, £62,900; total, £5,267,100. 
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Year. ■ Ocrif'-ioi) A/nDiUft. 

1S66. .... £307,563,924 

1SC)9. . . 805,480,164 

1870. . 801,406,561 

1871. . . . 796,104,155 

1872. . . . 792,661,132 

1873. . 785,761,762 

1874. ... 779,283,245 

1875 . 775,348,386 

1876 . 776,970,544 

1877 . 775,873,713 

1878 . 777,781,596 


Our aTcrage rcvcmic diu-ing the reign of William III. was 
about 4,000,0007. ; in that of George I. it was G,000,0007. ; 
in that of George IL, 8,000,0007.; in the year 1788, it had 
risen to 15,572,9717. In 1820 the sum raised by taxes in 
the United Kingdom was 55^.Vj'1^,5707.; in 1825 it fell to 
02,871,3007.; in 1830 it was 55,431,3177.; in 1835, 
50,494,7327.; in 1845, 51,0G7,8567. ; in 1850, 52,951,4787.; 
in 1855, during the llu^bian war, 84,505,7887.; in 1864, 
70,313,0007.; in 18G9, 72,591,9917.; in 1870, 75,434,2527.; 
in 1871, 09,945,2207.; in 1872, 74,708,3147. ; in 1873, 
7G,G08,7707. ; in 1874, 77,335,0577.; in 1875, 74,921,8737.; 
in 1870, 77,131,0937.; in 1877, 78,565,0367.; in 1878, 
79,703,2997. 

With regard to the di=paiity in Taluo wdiicli exists be¬ 
tween our exports and our imports, I may observe that it 
used to bo urged that it showed an unsound state of com¬ 
merce. The balance of trade, it was said, was against us, as 
wo took more from foreign nations than we gave. You will 
see the fallacy of this argument at once if you bear in mind 
that England is a large owmer of property in almost every 
quarter of the globe, and that much that she imports is her 
own, and consequently has not to be paid for at all. If a 
merchant in England owns coffee estates in Ceylon or Brazil, 
and imports the produce into England, it is clear that he 
need export nothing in return, as he is simply bringing 
home what is his own. The fact, then, that our imports 
greatly exceed our exports is, ifanything, a sign of pros¬ 
perity and wealth, and certainly not of decadence and 
bankruptcy. The wealth of British capitalists abroad has 
during the last fifty years increased to an enormous extent, 
and may be said to amount to several thousands of millions 
of pounds. 
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To show you the w'ealth of our country, the declarod 
value of British Exports and Imports, during ten years, is 
as follows :— 


Year. 

11172 ) 0 ^ 3 , 

E’cpoits. 

ISGS. 

£'291,G03,G0S 

£179,077,812 

18G1). 

205,400,341 

180,953,9d7 

1870. 

3a.3,2-)7,493 

r'9,.Y8G,822 

1871. 

331,015,380 

223,066,162 

1872. 

354,093,634 

250,257,347 

1873. 

371,287,372 

255,104,603 

1874, 

370,082,701 

239,558,121 

1875. 

373,939,577 

223.405,963 

1876. 

375,154,703 

200,639,204 

1877. 

3M,419,082 

198,893,005 


The total annual income of this country (not the national 
revenue) has been estimated by some eminent authorities at 
eight hundred millions steiling. 
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Its Principle, Oiigin, and Objects—Higli STieritY and Lord Lieutenant of 
ilie County—Local Government Loaid, Public Health Act—Local 
Hates—The Parish and its Officers—The Constable—Clmrchwardens 
—Surveyor of Highways—The Vestiy, General and Select—The Poor 
Law—The Law of Settlement—Operation of the Old Poor Law—The 
New' Poor Law—^Municipal Cui-j^.uKaimi- —Town Councils—Mayor and 
Aldermen—Boaids of Health—Improvement ComiOi^^iuU'.is—The 
Mctiupolit lU Board of Woiks. 

You now know liow the general goYcrnmcnt of the king¬ 
dom is carried on. I pur 2 :)ose, in this Letter, to show you 
how the affairs of the counties, cities, Loruughs, and parishes 
of which it is composed are regnlatech 
- It is a fiuidamental principle of the British Constitution, 
that all persons and communities shall be allowed to manage 
their own affairs as long as they do so regularly and accord¬ 
ing to law. For it is only natural to conclude that those 
whose comfort and welfare arc to be considered, who will be 
the first and principal sufferers by neglectful or bad govern¬ 
ment, are much more likely to know what ought to be done 
than strangers, however well intentioned tliey may he, who 
have not the same knowledge and experience. The powers 
of local governments are fixed by the common law, by 
charter from the Crown, and by Act of Parliament. 

'ITie most ancient division of the country for the purpose 
of self-government was into shires, hundreds, and tithings. 
At present the usual divisions are counties, hundreds, 
boroughs, and parishes. The ministerial and judicial business 
of the comity is transacted by the High Sheriff, the Coroner, 
and the Justices of the Peace, and is enforced in it by the 
former and his officers. The Lord Lieutenant of a county 
had formerly power to call out the Militia of his county, 
which he commanded, and the officers^ commissions in which 
he signed. But by an Order in Council, dated March 30th, 
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1872, the Queen has re-iiivested in the Crown the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Lieutenants of Counties with respect to the Militia; 
and now all commissions in that auxiliary force wall be 
prepared, anthentiLatod, and signed in the same manner as 
the commissions of officers in her Majesty’s regular forces. 
But the Lord Lieutenant wnll recommend for the considera¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State, for submission to her 
Majesty, the names of candidate:^ for first appointments to 
the rank of subaltern. A yacancy in the rank of subaltern 
will be notified to the Lord Lieutenant by the Secretary for 
War. 

The Lord Lieutenant is also frequently the cusfos rota- 
lorum^ or keeper of the records of the county, and attends 
the Sovereign when he passes through it. The post of 
Lord Lieutenant in counties •was instituted in England by 
Edward III., in the year 1349, and extended to Ireland 
in 1831. The appointment, which is a purely honorary one, 
is made by the Crown, and is for life. 

The office of Sheriff is of much greater antiquity. His 
office is of Saxon origin, and its name is derived from the 
words shire gerefa, or shire reeve. Ho was inferior to the 
Earl only when that -was the title of the county’s military 
governor, and is now the chief man in it as his successor. 

Sheriff’s, by virtue of several old statutes, are to continue 
in their office no longer than one year, but a sheriff may be 
appointed durante hene idaoito^ and sols the form of the royal 
writ. Therefore until a new sheriff bo named, his office 
cannot be determined. On expiration of his office, he must 
deliver to his successor a correct list of all prisoners in his 
custody, and of all unexecuted process. No man wdio has 
served the office of sheriff for one year can be compelled to 
serve again within three years after, if there be other suffi¬ 
cient person within the county. The discharge of this office 
is in general compulsory upon the party chosen; and if he 
refuse to serve, having no legal exemption, he is liable to 
indictment or information. Certain persons, such as militia 
officers, practising barristers, attorneys, and prisoners for 
debt are not liable to serve \ nor are persons under dis¬ 
ability by judgment of law (as in the case of outlawry) to 
be appointed. No person can be assigned for sheriff unless, 
he have sufficient lands within the same to answ’-er the 
Crown and people. And this is the only qualification re¬ 
quired for the office. 
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Ills powers and duties are various :— 

he superintends the election of knights of the 
shire, coroners, and verderers, and proclaims outlawries and 
the like. As Icecper of the Queens peace^ both by common 
law and special comniisbion, he is the first man in the 
county, and superior in rank to any nobleman in it during 
his office. j\limbterinlly, he is bound to execute all civil 
and criminal process issuing out of the superior courts, 
and in this respect is considered an officer of these courts. 
He is also the returning officer for his county, and he opens 
the elections for,members of Parliament, and has various 
duties to discharge in reference to such elections. As the 
Queen’s bailiff, it is his business to preserve her rights within 
his bailiwick— i. e., county. 

He has under him several inferior officers, as an under¬ 
sheriff, bailiffs, gaolers, dm., to assist him in the execution of 
his several offices. 

The manner in which sheriffs are appointed is as follows :— 
The Lord Lieutenant prepares a list of persons qualified to 
serve, and returns three names, which arc read out in the 
Court of Exchequer upon the morrow of All Souls' Day, 
when the excuses of such as do not wish to serve are heard, 
and if deemed sufficient, the objector is discharged. The 
list is then sent to the Sovereign, wdio, without looking at 
it, strikes a bodkin amongst the names, and he whose name 
is pierced is elected. * This is called “yt/d/t/y/y for sheriffs,” 
The affairs of the boroughs arc administered by the muni¬ 
cipal corporations, and of the parishes by the Church¬ 
wardens, the Vestry, or the Local Board, as the case may 
be. 

Local Government was, until very recently, carried on by 
a variety of separately constituted bodies, owning no cen¬ 
tral authority, and frequently conflicting with each other 
in their public functions. The authority of these bodies 
was in some cases of very ancient origin, whilst in other 
cases it w^as derived from special Acts of Parliament,‘passed 
to meet the necessities of more modern times. Poor Law 
Boards, Public Health Boards, Highway Boards, and other 
distinct local authorities were successively created to sup¬ 
plement existing methods of administering the law. To 
each was allotted a district, and each had a separate or¬ 
ganisation, and in many instances discharged similar func¬ 
tions to some other and independent authority. 
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No serious attempt was made to remedy this state of 
affairs until 1871, when an Act was passed coubtitutin- the 
“ Local Government Board,” and c'»iicciitiaLiiig in one de¬ 
partment of the Government the supervision of the laws 
relating to the public health, the relief of the poor, and 
local government. 

The Local Government Board consists of a president, 
appointed by the Queen, and the following ex officio mem¬ 
bers :—The Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the five principal 
Secretaries of State. 

The Board, it will be seen, is a political body, and changes 
with the Government. 

The country is divided for the purposes of local govern¬ 
ment into counties, which are in turn divided into parishes 
and into districts, wLich are created by special Acts of Par¬ 
liament. 

Several parishes are sometimes joined together to form 
one district; and, on the other hand, a large parish is fre¬ 
quently divided into a number of districts. 

In 1875 the Public Health Act was passed, for consoli¬ 
dating and amending existing law, and England was divided 
for the purposes of that Act into—1. Urban sanitary dis¬ 
tricts, and 2. Pmral sanitary districts; and these districts 
are respectively made subject to the jurisdiction of the local 
authority, such as the Town Council,” “ Local Board,” or 

Board of Guardians,” vho are invested with the powers of 
administering the provisions of the Act. 

The metropolis is excepted, and I shall hereafter point 
out how the provisions of this Act have been extended by 
subsequent legislation, and to how great an extent the ma¬ 
chinery of this Act has been utilized for the various purposes 
of local government. 

The principal objects of local government are the preser¬ 
vation of peace and order ; the education of the people ; 
the relief of the poor; the erection and maintenance of 
public buildings, lunatic asylums, halls, and libraries; the 
making, paving, and lighting of roads and streets; the re¬ 
pairing of bridges; the regulation of markets, hackney 
coaches, and public carriages; the laying down of rules for 
preserving the public health and convenience, &c. The 
money required for these purposes is raised by levying rates. 
Every person who is not exempted by extreme poverty, or 
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some privileges, wliicli I need not particularize, is rated 
according to tlie value of tlie premises whicli lie occupies. 
Tlie sum required for the rate is estimated, and each liable 
person is called upon to pay his portion; when you hear, 
therefore, of a poor, or any other rate of one shilling in the 
pound, it means that for every pound at which a person is 
rated, according to the value of his house or property, he 
has to pay that sum. 

I shall tell you hereafter how justices of the peace are 
appointed. They levy the county rates for maintaining the 
police, (fee., (fee. The Lord Lieutenant and his deputies regu¬ 
late the country militia. 

The constitution of 'parishes and municipal corporations 
must now be considered. 

The constable^ was formerly the chief man in the parish, 
for then the parish was responsible for all robberies com¬ 
mitted within its limits if the thieves were not apprehended. 
It was, therefore, the interest of the community to elect to 
this office the person who was most competent to prevent the 
commission of crime. But this state of things has long 
passed away; the parish may no longer be called upon to 
restore the value of stolen goods; and although constables 
are in some few instances still appointed, their duties are 
almost entirely performed by the county police. And it 
was provided by an Act of 1872 that for the future no parish 
constable should be appointed unless the County Quarter 
Session or the Vestry should determine it to be necessary. 

When the religion of this country was Eoman Catholic, 
costly ornaments, and very often large sums of money, were 
kept in the parish churches, and men of character were there- 

* ^‘Tlie next officer mentioned after tlie sbeiiff in Magna Cliarta (c. 24), 
is constahvlauv^ or constcihlc, \sliich is &oinctimcs derived from the Saxon, 
hut other aiithoiities liave considered it more tiuly to come fioin the 
Latin comes a 'iii'oi iiiLoudcnt of the impeiial stables, or master 

of the horse. This title, however, began in the course of time to signify 
a oomiuaudLi, in which sense it was intioduccd into England. In the 
clause of ]\Iagna Chaida rcfciicd to, the word is put Cor the constable or 
keeper of a castle, called a c.i'slollau : indeed the term is still 

used occasionally in this sense in England, the governor of the To\ver of 
London being styled Constable of iJie Toner. They weie possessed of 
such considerable power within their own precincts, that previously to the 
Act of Magna Chaita, they held trials of crimes, properly the cognizance 
of the Crown, as the shciifis did within their lespective bailiwicks ; and 
sealed with their own effigies on horseback.”— Creeisfs liisc and Progress 
of the English Constitution, 
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fore required to take cliarge of them, and to stand between 
the ignorant country people and their clergy, who monopo¬ 
lized all the learning of that time, and often sought to en¬ 
croach. upon the rights of their fellow-subjects. Church- 
tear dens were tlierefurc appointed by the Synod of London 
in the year 1127, and continue to this day to be elected, to 
see that the parson does his duty, and to exercise authority 
over the building of the church, and the performance of its 
services. Two churchwardens are generally appointed 
annually, the one by the rector, vicar, or incumbent, the 
other by the parhhiouersi. The following description of 
persons are exempt from serving the office of churchwarden, 
viz.:—Aldermen, apothecaries, or members of the apothe¬ 
caries’ company by charter, attorneys and solicitors, bar¬ 
risters, clergymen, clerks in court, dissenting teachers, 
militiamen, members of parliament, peers, physicians, pro¬ 
secutors of felons, surgeons, magistrates, revenue officers, 
officers of the courts of law, captains of the guards, persons 
attendant on the Queen, officers in the army, navy, or 
marines, whether on full or half pay; and no person living 
out of the parish, altlioiigh he has or occupies property 
within it, can lawfully be chosen churchwarden. 

The parish is bound to maintain the highways which pass 
through it in good order, and for this purpose surveyors of 
highivaySy or, as they were anciently called, were 

formerly elected by the I'midiioucrs and held office for one 
year. Subsequently, Highway Boards wci’e established and 
highway districts formed, but by an Act passed in 1878, 
highway districts may be made coincident in area with rural 
sanitary districts. The waywardens may be discharged, and 
a district surveyor of highways appointed m their stead, 
whilst the functions of the Highway Boards arc to be dis¬ 
charged by the rural sanitary authorities. This Act, how¬ 
ever, is not compulsory in its application, and the county 
authority may, if they think fit, refuse to allow its provisions 
to be enforced, and in such case the Highway Board will 
retain its powers. 

A vestonj is a body of the ratepayers of a parish elected to 
conduct and regulate its business, including the appointment 
of its officers. When it is elected by the ratepayers at large 
it is called a general vestry; if (as is more frequently the 
case), its members select their owm companions and suc¬ 
cessors, it is called a select vestry. 
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TJie maintenance of its poor is the most important duty of 
the parish, and as this is a subject upon which you ought to 
be informed, I will give you a brief sketch of the origin and 
progress of the laws relating to it. 

Previously to the dissolution of the monasteries, the main¬ 
tenance and relief of the poor were secured by the great 
religious houses : their endowments being required, in most 
cases, by the charters of founLiatiou, and in all, by the statute 
of Carlisle (Ed. I. a.d. 1306), to be expended to the honour 
of God and in support of His poor. When these institutions 
were suppressed, and their property distributed among the 
monarch's courtiers, the helpless and indigent, the aged and 
the young, were at once deprived of all provision. The 
greedy rapacity of the king's attendants, and the absorbing 
controvert:les of religion, were not favouuLble to the discovery 
or the adoption of any substitute for the funds so disposed 
of. All that the anthoritic'i of that time devised were severe 
and stringent measures directed against the numerous men¬ 
dicants by whom the country began to be infested. Vagrancy 
and begging were made punishable by whipping, the stocks, 
the pillory, imprisonment, and death j and the executions of 
sturdy beggars," as they were termed, increased year by 
year, until, in the last years of Henry VIII.'s reign, no fewer 
than 38,000 persons were put to death for this species of 
offence ! The same repressive system followed under the 
subsequent sovereigns, until the power of Queen Elizabeth 
having been firmly established towards the latter part of her 
reign, the foundations of a new system were laid. This was 
done by an Act passed in the 43rd year of that queen. Its 
principal provisions were, that a fund or stock should be 
raised in each parish, out of which such poor persons as were 
able to labour should be set to work, and the feeble should 
be helped and maintained. The churchwardens 'were ap¬ 
pointed, together with three or four more persons of sub¬ 
stance, overseers of the poor. The operation of the statute was 
found beneficial; and the lawlessness and violence, which 
had not been suppressed by barbarous enactments, disap¬ 
peared by degrees. Gradually an entirely new code of legis¬ 
lation arose, as experience developed the benefits and the 
disadvantages of the system j and its ramifications embraced, 
as well the support of the indigent, as the adjustment of 
the liabilities of the contributors. Thus, in the time of 
Charles II. the parish, which had enjoyed the benefit of a 

r 2 
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man’s residence as a contributor to the parish rates, or as a 
labourer when he was able to support himself, was bound to 
maintain him when in distress, in preference to that where 
he might become in want. Hence arose wdiat is called the 
Icno of settlement. The contribution itself was called the 
poor-rate, and the contributors ratepayeis. The ratepayers 
had not the power of electing the overseers of the poor 
directly, these officers being nominated by justices of the 
peace. In many parishes the overseers of the poor w^ere 
assisted, and sometimes controlled, by a select vestry. 

In the course of nearly three centuries some abuses of 
greater or less magnitude could not but be expected to grow 
around the system. The chief source of these was alleged to 
arise from the adminisstraturs of the rate being appointed by 
others than the ratepayers, and the great evil apprehended 
was that a class of persons receiving relief, habitually and as 
the ordinary rule, were growing up under this system, and 
that to be a ixm-joer (as the receivers of relief are called), w^as 
becoming a recognized and actual condition, or state, in the 
ranks of social life. 

This general feeling, assisted by many matters of minor 
character, led to the enactment in the 5th and 6th years of 
William IV., of what is called a test for pauperism (a some¬ 
what different thing from poverty, but which may be 
described as that state of destitution requiring to be relieved 
out of the poor-rate), by requiring that no relief should be 
given to any person whatever, except in the workhouse ; but 
as many of the parishes in this country are so small as not 
to need or possess a workhouse, in order to apply this test 
several parishes were by the act joined together for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting such an establishment in common. These 
parishes thus joined together were called Unions, and for 
their government, and for the performance of a great number, 
but not all, of the powers of the overseers of the poor, a 
number of persons called Gunrcllnns of the Poor, were con¬ 
stituted a Board. These are elected by the ratepayers 
annually in each parish of the Union. 

In addition to the Guen diems there are in each parish 
Overseers appointed by the justices, who are empowered to 
grant prompt relief in cases of pressing emergency, and 
whose duty it is to make and collect the rates. Neither the 
guardiam nor the overseers are paid, but a paid assistant over^ 
seer may be appointed in certain cases by the guardians. 
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The old Poor Law Board is now abolished, and the super¬ 
vision which it formerly exercised is transferred to the Local 
Government Board, the constitution of which I have already 
explained. 

The experience of a quarter of a century has modified the 
rigorous theory of the Amendment Act, and now a plan of 
administering relief in two modes—inside the workhouse and 
at the residence of the pauper (called out-door relief), is per¬ 
mitted. 

It may he added, that the legislature has provided remedies 
for a parish or union which may consider itself aggrieved, 
and for a ratepayer in the same position. The Justices in 
Petty Sessions are empowered to hear and determine com¬ 
plaints as to the amount of the rate levied. But ‘^an 
appeal ” is allowed from their decision, whereby, if an union 
be called upon to maintain a pauper not belonging to it, or a 
parishioner is required to pay out of proportion to his 
neighbours, or for improper charges, the interference of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions is invoked. Against improper 
charges an additional remedy is provided by the appointment 
of an officer called a ‘^Poor Law Auditor,’’ whose duty it is to 
check every account in connexion with the poor-rate and its 
expenditure, and who has power to disallow any item not 
justified by law, 

I now come to the Municipal Corporations. In the year 
1833, a royal commission was appointed to inquire into their 
state, and it being reported that they had degenerated into 
great inefficiency and corruption, an Act of Parliament was 
passed, by which most of the then existing Corporations were 
dissolved, and replaced by a municipal body consisting of 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. This law is known as the 

Municipal Corporations Act.” 

All persons of full age, who have occupied for three years 
a house or shop within the hmits of the borough to be incor¬ 
porated, and those who have regularly resided within seven 
miles of its limits, and have during that time been rated to 
the relief of the poor of some parish in the borough, are en¬ 
titled to be placed on the list of burgesses. The borough is 
divided into ivards, or districts, and by the burgesses in every 
ward the Common Councillors are elected. The number of 
councillors is fixed by the Act for each borough, and one- 
third of them go out of office every year. The councillors 
elect Aldermen^ whose number is one-third of their own. 
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Thus is formed the Toxm CoinuU, which elects the 
whose business it is to preside over it. He holds office for 
only one year, but may be re-elected. Half the aldermen go 
jut of office every third year, but may be re-elected. The 
town-council lay the borough rates. 

In many populous towns not incorporated, coonmissioners 
and hoards, such as Local Boards of Health, Improvement 
Commissioners, (fee. (fee., are elected by the ratepayers, under 
the authority of Parliament, to conduct useful works, and to 
manage the local business. 

Local government in the Metropolis was organized in 1855. 
The afifaii's of metropolitan parishes (exclusive of the City of 
London) are administered by Vestries and District Boards 
elected by the ratepayers. A body called the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the members of which are elected by the 
Council of the City of London, the Vestries and District 
Boards of the Metropolis, has control over the action of the 
Vestries and District Boards, and levies rates for the purpose 
of carrying out drainage works and improvements of various 
kinds in the Metropolis. 
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History of the Church of England—Authority of the Pope—The Eefor- 
niation—Puritans—Eoman Catholics—Jews, Pi-ahilities of—Consti¬ 
tution and Discipline of the Chiuch—Bishoiis—Dean and Liuptoi — 
Piiest—Deacon—Tithes— Oiclinations—Church Accommodation— 
Convocation—Dissenters—Kiik of Scotland—Church in Ireland— 
National Educatn-u. 

order to give you a right iinderstLinding of the rela¬ 
tions of the ecclesiastical system and the Constitution of this 
country, it will he necessary briefly to sketch the history of 
the Church in England. 

It is an undoubted fact that Christianity was very early 
introduced into this country whilst it was in the hands of the 
Romans, probably in the first instance through Eoman 
soldiery, and tradition points to the numerous old churches 
dedicated to St. Paul, as a confirmation of the assertion that 
he was the apostle of Britain. However this may he, certain 
is it that in the third century numerous Christian congrega¬ 
tions existed here, and the older chroniclers declare, with a 
fond pride, that Britain produced the first Christian emperor 
(Constantine the Great), the first Christian king (Lucius), 
and the first Christian monastery, that of Bangor in Wales. 
The Saxons, being idolatrous and exterminators, persecuted 
the native believers, and drove them into the Welsh moun¬ 
tains. There they were found -when Pope Gregory the Great 
sent hither the monk Augustine and his companions, on the 
occasion of the conversion of Ethelbcrt, King of Kent, Be¬ 
fore this time the British Church was governed by its own 
bishops. Some of these were present officially at the Council 
of Sardica, a.d. 347 ; of Ariminum, a.d. 359 ; and of Arles, 
A.D. 428-29, but Augustine, who did not come to Britain till 
168 years later (a.d. 597), by coercion as well as persuasyiF< 
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induced the scattered bodies of the faithful to acknowledge 
his authority as whilst he himself admitted the 

superiority of the Roman pontiff. There was, moreover, a 
Primitive British Liturgy differing greatly from the Roman ; 
Augustine endeavoured to supplant this. A compromise was 
effected, the result of which was to leave lasting proof of the 
early contest with Rome even in the structure of the service 
books in use before the Reformation. The return to these 
contested points in our Reformed offices is one great proof of 
the continuity of the British Church to the present day. 
Augustine, upon being consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, 
received a present of a peZZ from the pope, and each of his 
successors applied for and obtained a like mark of distinc¬ 
tion for many years after from succeeding occupants of the 
papal chair, until it was asserted that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury could not enter upon his functions unless and 
until it was granted. This ^^pall” is an ecclesiastical 
vestment somewhat resembling in shape the hood now 
worn by clergymen to indicate the university degree of 
the wearer, and a symbol of it is still retained in the 
emblazonment of the arms of the province of Canterbury. 
Under the Norman kings, and the early Plantagenets, the 
claim to present this pall, and the rights which it was 
supposed to confer, were stoutly resisted. But what 
Henry 11. refused to Thomas h Beckett was conceded by his 
son John, who, as you know, humiliated himself so far as to 
hold his very crown as a Jief under the pope Notwith¬ 
standing the famous statute of prctmuuire, passed in the 
reign of Richard IL, which is still unrepealed, and which I 
shall have occasion to mention again, the general results of 
various compromises made between different monarchs and 
popes amounted to this:—That, whilst in matters of faith 
and (to some extent) of discipline also, the Church of Eng¬ 
land gave obedience to Rome, in matters connected with the 
choice of bishops and the enjoyment of temporalities the 
royal supremacy was admitted. Thus it will be seen that 
the National British Church was never wholly under the 
pretentious sway of the Papal See. 

The first stage of the Reformation in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was not made in reference to doctrine. The right of 
appeal from the English courts to the pope was that against 
which the king's policy was directed in the beginning, and 
operation of the statute 2-5th Henry YIIL chapter 20 
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was to establish the jurisdiction of the Crown and the king’s 
tribunals, in entire independence of any foreign potentate. 
The words of what is called the lidding i:>rayeT (still used in 
cathedrals and other churches before sermon) indicate clearly 
the intention of the Constitution upon this point. It runs 
as follows :—Ye shall pray for all Christian kings, &c., and 
especially for our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, defender 
of the Faith, over all persons, and in all cases ecclesiastical 
and civil within these her dominions snpreme.^^ It is in this 
sense that the sovereign is called the supreme head of the 
Church.” 

The policy of Elizabeth and of the Stuarts was to establish 
the Church of which they were members as the sole and ex¬ 
clusive form of religion. Hence non-attendance at a man’s 
joarish church and non-conformity to its ordinances, were 
made by Convocation—of which I shall treat hereafter—the 
subject of spiritual censure, and by Parliament, of civil 
penalties, even of death. The theory of the Church down to 
so late a period as the reign of George IV., according to the 
Constitution, was that of an ecclesiastical corporation co¬ 
extensive with the State, every English subject being also 
an English churchman, and the Church a body absolutely 
national. Two great religious sections maintained a constant 
and, eventually, successful struggle against this theory,—I 
mean the Puritans and the Homan Catholics. The former 
party resorted to arms, and their victory in the contest 
against Archbishop Laud and his sovereign displaced for 
twelve years both the Church and her royal head. On the 
restoration of Charles II. the former doctrine was revived; 
and it was not until the accession of William III. that the 
Act of Toleration, permitting Protestants to meet to celebrate 
divine service after other forms than the Liturgy—and in 
other places than the temples—of the Church of England 
was passed. More than a century and a half elapsed before 
persons who did not conform to the religion established by 
law were allowed to enter Parliament, and to take office in 
municipal corporations. Every man elected to either was 
obliged to partake of the holy Sacrament, according to the 
rites and doctrine of the Church of England, as a test. It 
was not until the year 1828 that the statute imposing this 
test was repealed. Thus terminated the contest with the 
first religious section I named. The result was that there 
was no longer a Constitution exclusively Church of England, 
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but one necessarily Protestant. The following year saw the 
final success of the Eoman Catholic body. Like the Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters, they had obtained various instalments of 
toleration. The objection to admit them to full rights of 
citizenship was based rather upon political than theological 
grounds, and they endured for many years the most vexatious 
disabilities intended to prevent their gaining wealth and in¬ 
fluence, before it was discovered that being a papist did not 
prevent a man from also being an honest and a loyal subject. 
The Roman Catholic Relief Act, passed in the year 1829, 
placed Roman Catholics upon the same footing with their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, and there wore no offices from 
which Roman Catholics were to be excluded, except those of 
Regent, of Lord Chancellor of England or Ireland, and of 
Viceroy of Ireland. Until 1858 British subjects professing 
the Jewish religion were excluded from senatorial rights and 
honours, not by any direct enactment of the legislature, but 
because the wording of the oath of supremacy, which had to 
be taken by all members of Parliament, prevented them from 
subscribing it; concluding, as it did, in the words, ^‘upon 
the true faith of a Cln'idian,^^ This form of words was 
adopted, when this oath was framed, to prevent the jesuit 
adherents of the Pretender from swearing fealty to the king 
de facto with a mental reservation, but indirectly it had the 
effect I have stated. Our Jewish fellow-subjects could be 
judges, sheriffs, and magistrates. They could be called upon 
to carry the laws into execution, but had no jDart in framing 
them; they had to pay taxes, but had no voice in imposing 
them. They might vote at elections for others; nay, more ! 
—they could be elected themselves, but could not take their 
seats. They might write M.P. after their names, but the 
doors of the Parliament house were firmly closed against 
them. At last, however, after considerable opposition from 
the House of Lords, the excluding oath has been modified, 
so as to admit the Jews to legislative honours; and now the 
necessity for any religious profession whatever as a condition 
for becoming a member of Parliament, is no longer in 
existence. 

Thus the Church of England gradually ceased to be what 
at one time she was, and what many statesmen consider she 
ought to have remained—an integral and indivisible part of 
the Constitution. But although she has no longer the ancient 
prerogatives and high privileges that once were hers, she still 
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occuj^ics a position and exorcises an inflnence it is impossible 
to overlook, in a recapitulation such as I wish to make. Her 
antiquitj^ and a^^^ociatiun-', her wealth and dignity, her 
venerable and majestic ritual, the learning and courageous 
exertions of her clergy, preserve for her respect and reve¬ 
rence, and are the legitimate foundations upon which the 
authority and power she exercises (independently of secular 
enactments) are substantially based. A short account, there¬ 
fore, of the ecclesiastical system of the Church of England, 
as it now exists, cannot properly be omitted. 

The whole of England and Wales is divided for church 
purposes into two ytoriio < Canterbury and York. The 
former is governed by its Archbishop and his svffi'agans, or 
inferior prelates, w’ho arc the Bishops of London, ‘Winchester, 
Bangor, Bath and Wells, Gloucester and Bristol, Chichester, 
Ely, Exeter, Hereford, Llandaff, Lichfield and Coventry, 
Lincoln, Norwich,Oxford, ^'J^elhol‘ongh,BocLcbter, vSalibbuiy, 
St. Asaph, St. David’s, Worcester, St. Albans, a.nd Truro. 
The province of York is governed by its Archbishop, and the 
Bishops of Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Manchester, Bipon, 
and Sodor and Man arc his suffragans. In addition to his 
province and the appellate jurisdiction connected therewith, 
each archbishop has a particular district within wdiich ho 
exercises original authority. The district over which a 
suffragan bishoj) presides is called his diocese, or see (from 
the Latin word for a seat or chair). This diocese is divided 
into archdeaconries, each archdeaconry into rural deaneries, 
and rural deaneries into parishes. I subjoin a table of the 
English and Welsh dioceses and their several jurisdic¬ 
tions :— 


Diocese 


JuU'slln.tlOll 


P 

« 

pH 

W 

I 


ft 

O 


o 

{Z? 


o 


. CanterLiuiy (Arcli(lio< 
I cese) 


j Bath and Wells 

Chichester . 

Ely 




All Kent (except the city of Bochester and 
deanciy of the same), the parishes of 
Aihli)i;;t«-n and Croydon, together witli 
tlio district of Lambeth Palace, in the 
county of SniTey. 

Keariy the vholc of the county of Somer¬ 
set. 

The -irhole county of Sussex. 

Nearly the wliole of Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdonshiie, and Bcdfordshiie, and pait 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, adjacent to 
Cambridgeshire. 
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Diocebo. 


JUllbi-lKtluli 


/ Exeter 

Grloucester and Bristol 

Hereford . . . 

Lichfield . 

Lincoln. . . . 

London 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Peterborough. . . 

Rochester . 


( Salisbury 
St. Albans. 


Truro . 
Winchester 

Worcester 




St Asaph . 

Bangor . 

Llandaif 
Saint David’s 


V V 


Cornwall and Devonshire, and the Scilly 
Islands. 

Gloucestershire and city of Bristol, a part 
of Wiltshire adjacent to Gloucestershire, 
and the paiish of Bedminster. 

Herefordshire and part of Salop, Mon¬ 
mouth, Radnor and Worcester shires. 

Stalfordshire, and the greatest part of 
Derbyshire, Warwickshire, and Salop. 

Lincoln and Nottingham shires. 

London and Middlesex. 

All Norfolk and Suffolk, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Archdeaconry of Sudbury. 

Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
and'parts of Wiltshire. 

Northampton, ^ Rutland, and Leicester 
shires. 

The deanery and city of Rochester In Kent; 
and all the parishes wholly or partly in 
the parliamentary divisions of East Surrey 
and Mid Surrey, and all the parishes in 
the county of Surrey which previous to 
1875 formed part of the Diocese of 
London. 

All Dorsetshire, the parishes of Holwell 
(Somerset) and Thorncomb (Devon), and 
parts of Wiltshire and Berkshire. 

The counties of Hertford and Essex (taken 
from the diocese of Rochester) and of that 
pait of Kent which lies noith of the 
Thames. 

The Archdeaconry of Cornwall. 

Surrey (except certain parishes near Lon¬ 
don), Hants, Guernsey, and Jersey. 

Nearly all Worcestershire, the Archdeaconiy 
of Coventry, and parts of Staffordshire 
and Gloucestershire. 

The whole counties of Flint and Denbigh, 
and parts of the counties of Salop and 
Montgomery. 

The whole counties of Anglesea, Camar- 
von, and Merioneth, and part of Mont¬ 
gomery. 

The counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

Parts of Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, 
Brecknockshire, Radnorshire, Cardigan¬ 
shire, Montgomeryshire, and Hereford¬ 
shire. 
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Diocese 

Jurisdiction. 

w 

Pi 

^Yoik (Archdiocese) 

Dui'ham . . . 

All the county of Yoik not in the diocese of 
Ripon. 

The counties of Diuliam, Northumberland, 

o 

Carlisle 

and the distiict called Hexhamshire. 

The counties of Cumberland and West- 

o 

1 

Chester . . . 

moreland, and the deaneiies of Furaess 
and Cartmel in Lancashire. 

The county of Cheshire, with the archdea¬ 

o 

m 

conry of Liverpool. 

Ph 

Manchester 

Almost the whole of Lancashire. 

W 

Ripon . . . . 

The greater pait of the West Riding of 


\Sodor and Man . 

Yorkshire. 

The Isle of Man. 


In addition to the above, provision has been made, by the 
Bishoprics Act, 1878, for the foundation of four new bishop¬ 
rics as soon as the requisite funds for their endowment shall 
have been provided. The value of this endowment fund is 
not to be less than three thousand five hundred pounds 
a-year ; and when this sum is provided in the manner men¬ 
tioned in the Act, Her Majesty may, by Order in Council, 
found that new bishopric with a diocese and cathedral 
church. 

The proposed ne'w bishoprics are as follows :— 


Diocese. 


Juiisdiotion 


/Liverpool 




Newcastle 


kWakefield 


The Province or 
Canterbury. 
Southwell 


The "West Derby hundred of the county of 
Lancaster, with the exception of so much 
of the said hundred as is now in the 
diocese of Manchester, and to include the 
whole of the ancient paiish of Wigan. 

The county of Northumberland, and the 
counties of the towns of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Berwick-upon-Tweed, the de¬ 
tached portions of Northumberland and 
the ancient parish of Alston, with its 
chapelries, in the county of Cumberland. 

That part of the diocese of Ripon which 
lies southward of the northern boundaries 
of the ancient paiishes of Halifax, Birstal, 
Batley, West Ardsley, East Ardsley, and 
Wakefield, or of so much of that part as 
may be determined by the order of Her 
Majesty in Council, 

The counties of Derby and Nottingham, 
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The principal church of the diocese is called the cathedral 
(from the Greek \Yord of the same import), because it con¬ 
tains the episcopal seat or throne. The title hishop is derived 
from the Greek epishopos, thi’ough the Saxon hiscop^ both sig¬ 
nifying an overseer, or superintendent, so called from that 
watchfulness and faithfulness which by his place and dignity 
he hath and oweth to the church.” Formerly bishops were 
elected by the clergy and people, but now the right to ap¬ 
point them is in the Crown. The form of an election by the 
chapter of the diocese is still preserved in sees of old* founda¬ 
tion. When a vacancy occurs the sovereign sends a permis¬ 
sion to them to elect (called a conge d'elire), together with 
a letter utisdc^, recommending the person therein named. 
Obedience to this recommendation is secured by the famous 
statute of lu'^enuu/ire, and some acts of Henry VIIL, which 
direct, upon any delay or refusal, a forfeiture of all the real 
and personal property of the recusant parties, with imprison¬ 
ment at the king’s pleasure, and other penalties. Appoint¬ 
ments to bishoprics of recent foundation are now made by 
order of the Queen in Council, or by letters-patent direct 
from the Crown. We have seen that a bishop is a peer of 
Parliament, and sits in the House of Lords. But this pri¬ 
vilege is not extended to the newly appointed bishops, and 
it is expressly provided in the Bishopric of St. Albans Act, 
1875; the Bishopric of Truro Act, 1876; as well as in the 
New Bishoprics Act, 1878, to which I have already referred, 
that the number of Lords Spiritual, sitting and voting as 
Lords of Parliament, shall not be increased by the foundation 
of new bisho]3rics in pursuance of those Acts. The right of 
bishops to sit and vote in the House of Lords does not at¬ 
tach to any particular sees, but is regulated by seniority of 
consecration, the number only being limited. 

Until very recently a bishop could not resign his see, but 
it is now provided that when an English archbishop or bishop 
is desirous of resigning by reason of age or infirmity. Her 
l>lajesty in Council may declare his bishopric vacant, and ap¬ 
point a suffragan. The retiring bishop is gTanted a pension 
of about one-third of the income of his late see, and may 
retain one of its episcopal residences. 

Colonial bishops are not peers in right of their sees, and 
have no seat in the House of Lords. 

To assist the bishop in the government of his diocese gene- 
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i'ally, tliere are the decui and an indefinite number of canons 
or prebendanes^ who form the chapter. 

The title Dean is derived from the Latin word for ten^ 
that being the usual number in the early chapters. Deans 
are of six kinds :— Deans of Chapters, who are either of 
Cathedrals or collegiate churches. Deans of Fecnliars, \vho 
have sometimes both jurisdiction and cure of souls, and 
sometimes j urisdiction only. Rural Deans, who are deputies 
of the bishop to inspect the conduct of the parochial clergy, 
to examine candidates for confirmation, etc., and who are en¬ 
dowed with an inferior degree of judicial authority. Deans 
in the Colleges of our Uidrersdles, who are officers appointed 
to superintend the behaviour of the members, and to enforce 
discipline. Honorary Deans, as the Dean of the Chapel 
Koyal St, James, (fee. ; and Deans of Frovinces, thus the 
Bishop of London is Dean of the province of Canterbury. 
It is now provided that all old deaneries, except those in 
Wales, arc henceforth to be in the direct patronage of the 
Queen; and no person is to be capable of becoming dean, 
archdeacon, or canon, until he has been six years in priest’s 
orders. A dean must reside at least eight months in the year. 

A canon is a priest who possesses a prebend, or revenue 
allotted for the performance of divine service in a cathedral, 
or collegiate church. Originally canons wxre onl}^ priests, or 
inferior ecclesiastics, who lived in community; residing by 
the cathedral church, to assist the bishop; depending en¬ 
tirely on his will; supported by the revenues of the bishopric; 
and living in the same house, as his domestics or counsellors. 
By degrees, these communities of priests shook off their 
dependence, and formed separate bodies, of which the bishops, 
however, were still the heads. In the tenth century, there 
were communities or congregations of the same kind, esta¬ 
blished even in cities where there were no bishops : these 
were called collegiates, as they used the terms congregation 
and college indifierently : the name chapter, now given to 
those bodies, being much more modern. Under the second 
race of the French kings, the canonical, or collegiate life had 
spread itself all over the comitry; and each cathedral had 
its chapter, distinct from the rest of the clergy. They had 
the name canon, from the Greek Kaveav, which signifies three 
different things : a rule, a pension, or fixed revenue to live 
on, and a catalogue or matricula; all which are applicable 
to them, 
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In time, the canons freed themselves from their rules, and 
at length they ceased to live in community. 

The country parts of the diocese not otherwise governed 
as above, are subdivided into archdeaconries and rural 
deaneries. By the Canon Law the archdeacon is called “ the 
bishop’s eye,” and has power to hold visitations within his 
jm*isdiction when the bishop is not present, to make institu¬ 
tions and inductions of benefices, to assist at the examination 
of candidates for orders, and also to inquire into, correct 
and reform irregularities and abuses amongst the parochial 
clergy. The riival dean governs part of an archdeaconry, 
usually consisting of about ten parishes, and exercises a 
similar but more restricted authority over them. Finally, 
we have the parochial clergy, consisting of rectors, and 
vicars. The word curate” signifies a person having the 
cure (or care) of souls. “Hector” is one who has the chief 
rule of the parish in ecclesiastical matters. The rector 
is entitled to the whole of the tithes of his parish (now 
commuted into a fixed annual sum called a rent charge). 
The vicar has only the small tithes. “Yicar” means a 
substitute. When, in days long passed away, the great land¬ 
holders granted a rectory to a monastery, the living never 
became vacant, as the abbey or convent was a corporation, 
and corporations never die, although those who constitute 
them do. The monastery, as rector, took all the tithes, and 
sent a clergyman to perform divine service, to whom were 
given the small tithes as his recompense. By degrees the 
substitute thus sent acquired a permanent right to the 
benefice. "W^hen Henry VIII. confiscated to the crown the 
possessions of the religious houses, it was thought that their 
great tithes would revert to the vicar. This, however, was 
not agreeable to the grasping courtiers to whom the monarch 
had granted the property and estates, and an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment was therefore passed, which annexed the great tithes 
to the confiscated lands. Thus the position of the vicars 
remained unaltered. 

It only remains for me now to tell you how a person is 
made a clergyman. It is the peculiar prerogative of the 
bishop alone to confer holy orders, which in our church are 
of three kinds—those, namely, of bishop, priest, and deacon. 
The ceremony of making the last two is called ordination ; 
of the former cuUbecrafion. On each occasion the oath of the 
Queen’s supremacy must be taken by the candidate. The 
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essentials of Yalid ordination are prayers or LL-ULilictiuiis 
Y^itli the Apostolic imposition of hands. When a layman 
i^made a deacon he must be at least twenty-three years 
old, and (if not possessed of a imiversity degree), a ‘‘ hteraie 
^ei'son ”—that is, one of competent learning and good 
education. After twelve months the deacon may be ordained 
a priest. A deacon is ordained by the laying on the 
bishop’s hand alone. In case of a priest, the bishop and the 
priests who are v;ith him lay hands upon the candidate. A 
bishop must be a priest of at least thirty years of age, and is 
set apart for his office by three other bishops. The arch¬ 
deacons (who are priests appointed to that office by the 
bishop) assist the bishop in ordinations. He has also his 
excnuiit/ng chaplains to aid him in testing the abilities of the 
candidates, who must each have a title for oixlers —that is, 
a sphere of labour under some bencficcd cleigyman, with 
a proper stipend for his support, before he can be ordained. 
A university fellowship, or a master.ship m some of the 
public schools, is also accepted by the bishops as a title. Until 
recently, a clergyman could not wholly relinquish his sacred 
calling, but now the Clerical Disabilities’ Act, ISTO, enables 
him (after lesigning all preferment) to rdinquidi Holy Orders 
by deed. This done, he becomes incapable of officiating in 
any manner as a minister of the church, and is discharged 
from all the disabilities of his former office. 

There are many matters which it is difficult to avoid 
touching upon in connection with the subject of this letter, 
but which, if fully entered into, would swell it into the bulk 
of an entire volume. I will,-in conclusion, refer to one which 
(especially in late times) has attained a degree of prominence 
that may have an important bearing upon the Constitution 
—I mean the ecclesiastical parliament, called Convocation. 
This is an assembly of the spiritual estates of the realm in 
both provinces. It consists of an Upper and Lower House 
in the province of Canterbury \ in the former sit the bishops, 
presided over by the archbishop as Primate and Metropolitan. 
The latter is composed of Proctors or delegates chosen by 
the chapters of cathedrals and beneficed clergy. The mem¬ 
bers elect their own Prolocutor or Speaker. In the province 
of York all sit together in one house. Convocation is sum¬ 
moned by the archbishops in pmsuance of the Queen’s 
mandate. When assembled, it must have the Queen’s licence 
before the members can deliberate, as well as the sanction 
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of tlie Crown to their resolutions before they become binding* 
on the clergy. Formerly Convocation granted to the Crown 
the right to tax the clergy. That usage has now ceased, and 
with it the state necessity for convoking the assembly yearly. 
Becently, however, ecclesiastical and bpiritual necessities 
have caused its sittings to be in some degree available in a 
practical sense. 

There are altogether 12*5 religious denominations in* Eng¬ 
land, dissenters from the Established Church. It is esti¬ 
mated that of these there are now nearly 1,000,000 of Bomaii 
Catholics, who have one archbishop and twelve bishops 
presiding over them. It is calculated that in the middle of 
1878 the ihembers of the Church of England amounted to 
13,500,000, all other creeds to 11,000,000. 

The Established Church of Scotland is Presbyterian, and 
differs greatly from the Epiboopal Church of England. It is 
a pure democracy, all the members being equal. The General 
Assembly consists of partly clerical and partly lay members, 
chosen by the presbyteries, boroughs, and universities. It 
comprises 386 members, and meets annually, sitting in May 
for ten days; matters not decided in that period being left 
to a Commission. In each parish there is a parochial tribunal 
called a Kirk Session, consisting of the minister and a greater 
or smaller number of laity, of whom two are selected as 
Elders. Their office is to superintend the relief of the poor 
and assist in visiting the sick. Next to these Sessions, and 
higher in authority, is the Presbytery. 

The Dissenters in Scotland are very numerous. There is 
an Episcopal Church, estimated at about 65,000 members. 

The Protestant Church of Ireland, formerly in union with 
the Church of England, was disestablished and disendowed 
by Act of Parliament, 32 & 33 of Victoria, cap. 42, and 
ceased to be established by law January 1st, 1871. The 
Eoman Catholic Church in Ireland is under four archbishops 
and twenty-three bishops nominated by the Pope. 

National Education has been taken into earnest con¬ 
sideration by the British Parliament, and in 1870 an Adt 
was passed to provide for Public Elementary Education in 
England and Wales. The schools to be placed in each dis¬ 
trict under School Boards, invested with great powers, among 
others that of making it compulsory on parents to give all 
children between the ages of five and thirteen the advantages 
of education. The children whose parents are too poor to 
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pay for tlieir tcacLin- to be admitted free, and their expenses 
to be defrayed by means of local rates. 

Some idea may be formed of the efforts that have been 
made during the last ten years to provide for the elemen¬ 
tary education of the people by a comparison of the state 
expenditure, which has increased from 680,429/. in the year 
1868, to 2,149,000/. in the year 1877 ; whilst the actual 
expenditure in England and Wales, including the parliamen¬ 
tary grant, sums raised from ‘‘school pence,voluntary 
contributions and rates during the year 1878, has reached a 
total of 3,915,441/.: representing the cost of elementary 
education at 1/. 136-. Ik/, per head in voluntary schools, 
and 2/. Is. id, per head in Board schools. 

There were upwards of 15,000 schools inspected in 1877, 
of which more than two-thirds were connected with the 
Church of England. Of the remaining 5,000 schools, nearly 
one half arc under the School Board, and the remainder are 
schools connected with various denominations. 
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OUE COLONIES. ' 

Extent of our Colonics—Crown Colonies—Colonies by Settlement—Power 
of the Crown—List of British Colonies—Their Government—India— 
Old and New Idea of Colonization. 

If a stranger unacquainted with, history were shown a map 
of the world, and desired to guess which were its great 
Powers, he would certainly not pick out those little islands 
marked Great Britain as forming one of them. But if on 
that map our colonies were marked in some distinctive colour, 
any surprise he might feel at being told that such was indeed 
the fact would vanish. Those specks near the coast of 
France are the cradle in which a giant was reared—the 
mainspring which works an empire in comparison with which 
that of the Caesars was poor and limited. We have com¬ 
mitted many faults and follies with regard to our colonies, 
and much yet remains to be done before our colonial system 
can be said to be satisfactory, but still it is difficult to indi¬ 
cate any nation that has succeeded better than w^e have when 
the wide differences of race, character, and climate arc taken 
into consideration. 

The word colony is commonly applied to those islands and 
districts which a nation acquires beyond the limits of its 
ordinary territory—which in distinction is called the Mother 
Country —but more strictly speaking it is the society of 
people who inhabit those places, and not the places them¬ 
selves. It may be used to mean both people and place, and 
in this sense I shall employ it. 

The colonies and dependencies of Great Britain embrace 
nearly one-sixth of the whole surface of the earth, and one- 
fourth of its population; in fact, if we put aside China and 
Japan, we are responsible for more than one-third of the 
so-called civilised races of the world. 
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Her Majesty’s colonial possessions are so vast, and are one 
and all so intimately connected witli ns by political, commer¬ 
cial, and social ties, that this work would not be complete 
without an account of how they are governed. 

There are three ways by which a colony may be acquired 
—by settlement, by conquest, and by hargain; under which 
latter head I include treatij and caintulation. 

To form a colony by settlement the place must not be 
within the limits of any recognised state. For example—^no 
colony could be established on part of the Eussian or Brazilian 
coast, however far from civilization the spot might be. It is 
not necessary that the place should be discovered by the 
settlers. Possession—by which I mean possession peacefully 
gained (except as against ravages)—i^ ten parts of the law in 
this respect. 

The expressions conquest and hargain explain themselves. 

In a colony by settlement the common law of England 
prevails, but the statute law—except such acts of parliament 
as have been passed expressly for colonial government—does 
not apply. 

It rests entirely wdth the Crown to grant a Constitution 
to a colony, and until it be granted Her Majesty’s authority 
therein is absolute ; but her Colonial Minister is responsible 
to Parliament for the manner in which it is exercised. 

Malta, Gibraltar, and some other naval and military sta¬ 
tions remain Croion Colonies — i.e., colonies in which the 
Crown has the entire control of the legislation, while the 
administration is carried on by public officers under the 
control of the Home Government. The rest have Constitu¬ 
tions and representative government, more or less popular. 
These may be divided into two classes:—1. Colonies posses¬ 
sing Bepresentative Institutions and Eesponsible Govern¬ 
ment, in which the Crown has no more than a veto on 
legislation, but the Home Government retains the control of 
public offices. 2. Colonies possessing Bepresentative Insti¬ 
tutions and Besponsible Government, in which the Crown 
has only a veto on legislation, and the Home Government 
has no control over any public officer except the Governor. 

The colonies and dependencies are now arranged in forty 
administrative divisions for the purpose of government. 
The following table gives the names of the colonies, capital, 
mode and date of acquisition, the population, and date of the 
census. 
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I will now state shortly liow those are governed.^ 

—_4 seaport town on the south-coast of Arabia and 
on the lied Sea, is an important military and coaling station. 
It is strongly tbrtiric<l, and is under the ndiniiiistralion of 
the Government of Bombay. 

Ascentsion.— Crown Colony, governed by the Naval Officer 
in charge of the station. 

Ai;mVivli\, South. —The constitution of this colony was 
remodelled in 1856, and the Government is now admiiii-dcred 
by the Governor and an E\ccufivo Council of five members, 
who constitute the responsible Ministry, and are required to 
be Members of Parliament—viz , Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General;, Treasurer, Commissioner of Crown Lands, and Com¬ 
missioner of Public Works. The Parliament consists of a 
Legislative Council and an Asscinbl\\ The Legislative 
Council consists of twenty-two members, elected by the in¬ 
habitants of the colony legally qii.illtiL-d to vote ; one-third 
retiring by rotation every four years, and six new members 
being elected to the vacancies so created. The qualification 
consists in being thirty years of ago, and a natural born or 
naturalized subject of her Majesty, and having resided in 
the colony for upwards of three years. The qualification of 
electors is full age and the being a natural born or natural¬ 
ized subject of Her Majesty, possession of a freehold estate 
of 50^. annual value, or a leasehold estate of the clear annual 
value of 2QL having three years to run, or occupation of a 
dwelling-house of 25^. annual value. The House of Assembly 
consists of forty-six members, elected by the inhabitants of 
the several districts of the colony for three years. {Vide 
Act No. 20 of 1861.) Any person qualified to vote in or 
for any electoral district is qualified and entitled to be 
elected a Member of Assembly. Aliens are not eligible 
until after a residence of five years. Every natural born or 
naturalized subject of full age who has been registered 
upon the electoral roll of any district shall be qualified to 
vote in the election of Members of Assembly. There are 
35,389 registered electors. One-third of the members is 
sufficient to constitute a meeting of the Assembly. 

Australia, West. —The Government is administered by 
a Governor appointed in the usual manner by the Crown, 
who is assisted by an Executive Council composed of the 

* I am mucli indebted to tbe admirable summary contained in the 
Colonial Office List for many of these particulars. 
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Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Senior Officer 
commanding the troops, and the Surveyor-General. There 
is a Legislative Council of twenty-one members, three official, 
seven nominated, and fourteen elected members ; the official 
members are the Colonial Secretary, the Surveyor-General, 
and the Attorney-General. The unofficial members are 
elected by the people for three years, and are eligible for re- 
election at the end of that period. The colony is divided 
for that purpose into ten electoral districts. 

Bahama Islands. —Legislature composed of the Governor, 
a Legislative Council of nine members, and a House of 
Assembly of twenty-eight members. The Governor is assisted 
by an Executive Council of nine members. 

Barbados. —Legislature composed of the Governor (who 
is also Governor-in-Chief of St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia). The Woiclirard Islands (including Barbados, 
St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, St. Lucia) have an Executive 
Council consisting of tlie Governor, Major-General, Colonial 
Secretary, and Attorney-General, a Legislative Council in 
which the senior officer commanding the troops, the Colonial 
Secretary, and the Attorney-General sit ex officio, and a 
House of Assembly of twenty-four members, elected annually 
by franchise. 

Bermuda. —Legislature composed of the Governor and 
Privy Council of nine members appointed by the Crown, and 
a House of Assembly of thirty-six members. 

British Guiana (consisting of the United Colonies of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice).—Government: A Go¬ 
vernor ; a Court of Policy, of five official and five elective 
members; and for levying the taxes, a combined Court, 
consisting of the Governor, the six Members of the Court of 
Policy, and the Financial Eepresentatives. 

Canada, The Dominion of, (comprising the Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova,Scotia, and New Brunswick, Mani¬ 
toba, and British Columbia (including Vancouver’s Island), 
Prince Edward’s Island, and the North-West Territories.)— 
The Executive Government is vested in the Queen, who 
appoints the Governor-General, to carry on the Government 
of Canada in the name of the Crown. The Governor- 
General is assisted by a Council, the members of which are 
sworn ill as Privy Councillors. The Legislative powder is 
vested in a Parliament, consisting of the Governor-General, 
an Upper House, called the Senate, consisting of seventy- 
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eight members, appointed by the Crown for life, and a 
House of Commons of t\vo Limdred and two members. A 
Lieutenant-Governor is ajipuintcd by the Crowui for each 
province. 

Ontario has also an Executive Council, appointed by the 
Crown, and a Legislature, consisting of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly, composed of eighty- 
two elected members. 

Quebec has an Executive Council and a LegibLitivc Council, 
appointed by the Crown, and a Lcgi-ilative Assembly of 
sixty-fivc members. 

Nova Scotia has an Executive Council, a Legislative 
Council, and a Legislative Assembly. 

Neio Branbwlcl.—N Legiblativc Council and an Elective 
Assembly. 

Manitoba .—An Executive Council and a Legislative 
Assembly. 

B) ituh Colli,nbla ,—An Executive Council and a Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. 

Prince Edward’s Island and the North-West Territories 
have each an Executive Council. 

Cape of Good Hope (including large tracts of Native 
Kaffraria, Basutoland, Fingoland, and Gricpialand East). Go¬ 
vernment administered by a Parliament composed of the 
Governor, Legislative Council of twenty-one members, and 
House of Assembly of sixty-eight members. 

Ceylox.— Legislature composed of the Governor and an 
Executive Council of five members, consi.': 3 ting of the Com¬ 
mander of the Forces, Colonial Secretary, Queen’s Advocate, 
Treasurer, Auditor-General. Legislative Council: The Gover¬ 
nor, Commander of the Forces, Colonial Secretary, Queen’s 
Advocate, Audit or-General, Treasurer, Government Agent, 
Western Province; Government Agent, Central Province; 
Surveyor-General, Principal Collector of Customs, and six 
unofficial members. 

Cyppus.— This island has been recently occupied, and is 
now admimotored by Great Britain under the provisions of 
the Angio-Turkish Convention of June, 1878, the object 
being to establish there a strong military and naval station 
to guard the interests of Great Britain in the East of the 
klediterranean, and as a guarantee against further Russian 
aggression in Asia Minor. The island is administered by a 
High Commissioner, who is also the Commander-in-Chief of 
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the Forces, and an Executive and Legislative Council. The 
Executive Council is presided over by the High CommiS' 
sioncr, and includes the officer commanding the regular 
troops, the Chief Secretary, the. highest Judicial Officer, 
and the Financial Secretary. The Legislative Council con¬ 
sists of the High Commissioner as President, and of not less 
than four and not more than eight members appointed by 
him, of whom one-half are official members, and the other 
half unofficial and inhabitants of the Island. 

Demerara {see British Guiana). 

Do:minica (see Leeward Islands). 

Falkland Islands. —Governed by Governor and Legis¬ 
lative and Executive Council, appointed by the Crown. 

Fiji Islands. —These Islands were ceded to Great Britain 
on October 10th, 1874. A charter was issued erecting the 
islands into a separate colony. The Governorand Commander- 
in-Chief is also her Majesty’s High Commissioner and Consul- 
General for the Western Pacific Ocean. He is assisted by 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Council, the latter 
to consist of not less than two persons nominated by the 
Crown. 

Gambia (see West African Settlements). 

Gibraltar. —Crown colony. 

Gold Coast Colony (comprising British settlements on 
the Gold Coast, and at Lagos).—Govcrnor-in-Cliief with an 
administrator at Lagos. One Executive, and one Legislative 
Council for the two settlements. 

Grenada. —The same as St. Vincent. 

Griqualand West. —An Administrator (in the absence of 
the Governor of Cape Colony) assisted by an Executive 
Council, and a Legislative Council composed of four nomi¬ 
nated and four elective members. 

Heligoland. —Governor appointed by the Crown, aided 
by an Executive Council. 

Honduras. —Lieut.-Governor (subordinate to the Gover¬ 
nor of Jamaica) and Legislative Council of five official and 
not less than four unofficial members, appointed by the Crown, 
or jirovisionally by Lieut.-Governor, subject to Her Majesty’s 
approval. There is also a Privy Council of five officials. 

Hong-Kong. —Governor and Executive Council composed 
of Colonial Secretary, Officer commanding the troops, the 
Attorney-General, and two others. Legislative Council com¬ 
posed of Governor (as President), Chief Justice, Colonial 
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Secretary, Attorney-General, Treasurer, and four unofficial 
members appointed by the Crown. 

India, The E:\rpiKE of. —The Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in 1877, assumed by Royal pi*<jLlamati'ni the title 
of Empress of India. The E\eciitive authority is vested in 
a Governor-General or Viceroy appointed by Her J^Iajesty and 
controlled by the Secretary of State for India in London. 
The Governor-General, acting in Council, has power to make 
laws for all j^ersons within Indian territories. The Secretary 
of State for India is aided by a council of fifteen members 
appointed.by the Secretary of State for India, who hold office 
for ten years, but may be removed upon an address from 
both Houses of Parliciment. This Council is divided into 
committees, and under the superintendence of the Secretary 
of State directs the Government of India in such matters as 
are transacted in this country. The Council of the Governor- 
General in India consists of five ordinary members appointed 
by the Crown and one extraordinary member, who is the 
Commander-in-Chief For the purpose of administration 
India is divided into provinces or presidencies, and these 
into executive districts. Bombay and Madras have their 
Governors. There are Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjaub, Chief Commis¬ 
sioners of Oudh, Cuiitral Provinces, British Burmah, and 
Assam. Besides the provinces directly under British ad- 
miui'stratioii there are more than 400 native State's with 
a poi)ulation exceeding fifty millions, all in a greater or less 
degree under the control of the Indian Government. 

Jamaica (including Turks and Caicos Islands).—A Legis¬ 
lative Council was, by Order in Council of the llth June, 
1866, established, consisting of official and unofficial mem¬ 
bers. The official members to be the Senior Military Officer, 
the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, Financial Se¬ 
cretary, Director of Roads, and Collector of Customs; toge¬ 
ther with certain unofficial, not exceeding six in number. 
There is also established a Privy Council. The members 
of the Privy Council are the Lieutenant-Governor, or Senior 
Military Officer in command, the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney-General, the Financial Secretary, the Director 
of Roads, the Collector of Customs, and such other persons, 
not to exceed eight in number, who may be named by 
the Queen, or provisionally appointed by the Governor, 
subject to the approval of Her Majesty. The Governor, or 
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in his absence, the senior Councillor present, is to preside at 
each meeting when duly summoned, and the GoYcrnor and 
two members are to form a quorum. The Governor is to 
consult in all cases with the Councillors, excepting only when 
the matter to be decided would in his judgment sustain 
material prejudice by consultation, or be too unimportant to 
require their advice : and he is to propose all questions on 
which they are to advise and decide; but any member may 
apply in writing for permission to propose a question, and a 
written answer, gTanting or refusing the request, is to be 
returned. The Governor is authorized to act in opj)osition 
to the advice and decision of the Privy Council, ‘rtf in any 
case it shall appear right so to do,’' and to report to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies “the grounds and 
reasons ” of his opposition, and any member may record on 
the Minutes the nature of the advice or 023inion offered and 
rejected. 

Labuan. —Legislative Council composed of the Governor, 
as President, and nominated Legislati\o Council. 

Lagos {see Gold Coast Colony). 

Leeward Islands, comprising Antigua, Montserrat, 
Anguilla, St. Kitts, or St. Christopher, Nevis, Dominica, 
and the Virgin Islands, were constituted a single Federal 
Colony by an Act passed in the Imperial Parliament in 
the session of 1871, 34 and 35 Viet., caj). 71. By this Act 
the colony of six jiresidencies is under one General Govern¬ 
ment.''* With an Island Government for the separate pre¬ 
sidencies there is an Executive Council appointed by the 
Queen, and a General Legislative Council composed of ten 
elective and ten non-elective members. Of the elective 
members four are taken from the Island Council of An¬ 
tigua, three from that of St. Kitts, two from that of 
Dominica, and one from that of Nevis. They are chosen 
by the elective members of the Island Council from which 
they arc taken. Any laws made by the Council and as¬ 
sented to by the Governor must be submitted for approval 
to the Queen, and it is lawful for Her Majesty at any time, 
within eighteen months after a copy of such law has been 
received by one of her Secretaries of State, to disallow it if 
she pleases. 

* It may "be here observed that the Leeward Islands possessed a common 
legislature as far hack as the reign of William and Mary. The general 
legislature met for the last time in 1798. The Act of 1871 is a return to 
the original constitution of the islands. 
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Antigua .—The Governor appoints the President and Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council, who, in case of an 
eq^ualitj of votes, have a second or casting vote. The dura¬ 
tion of the Council is for five years. The elected nieiuLcis of 
the Legislative Council of Antigua, send four elected mem¬ 
bers to the General Legislature. 

Montserrat .—The Government is administered by a Pre¬ 
sident (subordinate to the Governor-General), aided by an 
Executive and Legislative Council appointed by the Crown. 

St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla .—A local governor and a 
single Chamber or Assembly, composed of three officers of 
the Crown, who sit ex ofjinu, seven nominees of the Crown, 
and ten elected members. The Assembly lasts five years, 
at the end of which time all the members vacate their seats 
except the ex officio ones, but may be re-el ol ted. Three 
paid officers are chief advisers to the Government : the 
Attorney-General, Secretary to the Government, and the 
Auditoi'. The elected members of the St. Kitts Assembly 
send three members to the General Legislature. 

Nevis .—Same as St. Kitts.—Nevis sends one member to 
the General Legislature. 

Anguilla .—Stipendiary Magistrate and Vestry of six Sti¬ 
pendiary Magistrates. 

Virgin Islands .—Local Government, by a Legislative 
Council, Executive Council, and Administrator of the Go¬ 
vernment, who is called a President. 

Domini'n .—Local Government, by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
Executive Council of seven members, and Legislative As¬ 
sembly of seven nominated and seven elected members. 
The elected members of Dominica send two members to the 
General Assembly of the Leeward Islands. 

Malta. —The Government is administered by a Governor, 
who is assisted by a Council of Government, constituted by 
Letters Patent of 11th May, 1849, consisting of eighteen 
members—ten official, and eight elected, who are returned 
by about 2700 electors. The Governor is President. An 
income of %l. from immovable property, or payment of a 
^ir^nt of U. per annum, -qualifies a person to vote. 

il'icURiTius.—The Government of the island is vested in 
verhor, aided by an Executive Council, of which the 
Secretary, Procureur and Advocate-General, and the 
copvnfiud of Her Majesty’s Troops, are ex officio 
members. XL to is also a Legislative Council; consisting of 
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seven official and ton non-ofEcial members ; the former com¬ 
prising the three executive members above spoken of ; and 
the Collector of Customs, Auditor-General, Treasurer, and 
Collector of Internal Revenues ; the latter ten non-official 
members are chosen from the landed pinpi iutors of the 
island, and submitted to Her Majesty in Council for approval 
and confirmation. 

Montserrat (^^ee Leeward Islands). 

ISTatal. —Governed by a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council, composed of the Chief Justice, the 
Senior Officer in Command of the Troops, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, and the 
Secretary for Native Affairs ; and a LjgiG.ifcive Council com¬ 
posed of five official members—viz., the Colonial Secretary, 
the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, and the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, and nfte<.'U members elected b}^^ the counties 
and boroughs. By Act No. 3 of 1875 the number of 
nominated members was inaxM-.-.d to thirteen, including 
the five ufficial members, so that in fact only seven mem¬ 
bers are now elected. The elected members of the Council 
hold their seats for four years from date of election, unless 
the Council is dissolved by the Governor. There are eight 
electoral districts, and possession of property to the value 
of 50Z., or rents from property of an annual value of lOZ., 
entitles a man to a vote ; the usual provisions respecting 
the disqualification of aliens and others hold good. No 
person can be elected a member of the Council unless he is 
a duly (pu'ilified and registered elector, nor unless he shall 
have been invited to become a candidate for election by at 
least ten electors of the county or borough which it is 
proposed he shall represent; nor unless such requisition 
shall have been transmitted to the Resident Mngistrato, at 
least fourteen days before -the election. The Constitution 
of Natal is regulated by the Charter of 1856 and the Sup¬ 
plementary Charter of 1869, the provisions of which have 
been modified by Law No. 1 of 1873, and by Act No. 3 of 1875. 

Nevis (see Leeward Islands). 

New Brunswiolc (see Canacla). 

Newfoundland. —The Government is at present adminis¬ 
tered by a Governor, aided by a responsible Executive 
Council not to exceed seven members, a Legislative Council 
not to exceed fifteen members, and a House of Assembly of 
thirty members, elected by householders who have occupied 
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a dwelling house as owner or tenant for two years imme¬ 
diately preceding the day of election. There are 17,451 
electors registered on the electoral roll, and fifteen districts, 
or subdivisions of districts, of which five retium throe mem¬ 
bers, five return two members, and five return one. There 
is a property qualification for the elected—viz., property 
exceeding 5007 in amount or value, or a net annual income 
of 1007 

New South Wales. —In New South Wales responsible 
Government’^ was established by the Constitution Act, IS 
and 19 Yict., cap. 54. The Governor is appointed by the 
Crown ; so also is the Legislative Council, which is to con¬ 
sist of not fewer than twenty-one persons, of whom not less 
than four-fifths shall consist of persons not holding office 
under the Crown, except officers in H.M.’s sea or land forces 
on full or half pay. The members of the first Legislative 
Council of the colony were appointed.for five years, but all 
future members after the expiration of that term were ap¬ 
pointed for life, subject to certain provisions contained in 
the Act. The Council now consists of thirty-eight mem¬ 
bers. The Legislative Assembly, under the Electoral Law, 
No. 20, 22 Yict., consists of eighty members, or so soon 
as the University of Sydney shall be entitled to return a mem¬ 
ber to the Assembly, of eighty-one members.” Since the 
separation of Queensland from New South Wales, the Colony 
is divided into sixty electorates, returning seventy-two 
members. There are now seventy-three members, including 
the member for the University, first elected in September, 
1876. Every male subject of the full age of twenty-one, 
being natural born, or who, being a naturalized subject, 
shall have resided in the colony for three years, shall be 
entitled to vote in respect of the following qualifications :— 
Firstly, Resident Electors.—Every such subject who at the 
time of making out the electoral list in any such district 
shall reside, and during the six months then next preceding 
shall have resided, in that district. Secondly, Non-resident 
Electors.—Every such subject who shall have had within the 
district for the six months then next preceding the time of 
making out the electoral list, a freehold or leasehold estate, 
or have been in receipt of rents or profits thereof amounting 
to 1007, or to an annual sum of 107 ; or shall occupy a 
house, shop, or office, of the annual value of 107 Any per¬ 
son properly qualified and registered as a voter shall be 
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qualified to be elected a member of Assembly. No member 
of Council ean be a member of Asbcmbly. 

Nj<nY Zealand. —The clniiy of New Zealand consists of 
three principal islands, eallcl lespectivcly the North, the 
Middle, and the South or Stewart’s Island. The present 
form of Covernment for New Zealand Yas established by 
Statute IJ IG Yiet., cap. 72. By that Act the colony -was 
divided into six provinces, since ziiLivasLd to nine—viz., 
Auckland, Taranaki, Wellington, Otago, Havkes Bay, Maii- 
borijugh. Nelson, Canteibuiy, and Westland—each governed 
by an elected Siipui intundent and Provincial Council. These 
members of Chuncil arc chosen by the votes of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the different provinces, and the fpialification for 
members and electors is possession in the district for 
which the vote is given of a freehold estate of the value 
of 50/., or a leasehold o-hde of the annual value of 10/., 
held upon a lease which at the time of re-istiation has 
not less than three years to run; or being a hMu^ijhuldor 
within the district of the clear annual value of 10/., or wdthin 
the limits of a town of the clear annual vjbio of 5/. Aliens 
are di^quabfiLd, By an Act of the General A'^oinLly p.i^scl 
in 1875, the Provincial System of Government was abnll^hcd, 
and in 1S7G piovision wars made for the division of the coun¬ 
try into Counties, and the neLO'-ary maLliiiary for their self- 
government was provided. A Geneial Assembly, consisting 
of the Governor, a Legislative Council, and a of Pe- 

presentatives, is also es^t.iblishcd by Act 15 IG Viet., 
cap. 72. Legislative Cuuiiuillur^ hold their seats for life. 
Alembcrs for the House of Bopicsentativcs are elected by 
clectois pM^'-.jsdng the same qu.dihc.iti-as those who can 
vote for provincial c'>unullniN. An elector is also .ju-ilirn d 
to be a mL'iiiliLi-. The House of Popre-AUilatives now^ oom/nts 
of 88, ini.bidiijg four ala-fii members tho native^. 

The members of both bi.nuh.''. of the Lcgisl.iturc now^ re¬ 
ceive 157/. lO,*?. each for every -e-si-n, to cover the expoimos 
of their jl tuiidiauLO. The control of native rdlhiis, and the 
entire rop'Hisibdiiy of dealing with ((iic.^timm of native 
government, w^erc in 1SG3 transferred from the Imperial to 
the Colonial Government. 

Nova Scotia —See Canada. 

Prince Edwlvrd Island.— Canada. 

Q'jlensl VND. — A Governor and an Executive Council com¬ 
posed of the responsible ministers of the Crowm. The Legis- 

n 
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laturc is formed of two Houses of Parliament— the Legisla¬ 
tive Council or the Upper House, and the Lower House or 
Legislative Assembly. The members of the Council arc 
nominated by the Governor, and hold their offices for life. 
The members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the 
suffrages of the people. The voting for members of the 
Assembly is by ballot. The fi an eh iso is on the most liberal 
footing, every man of 21 years of age who has resided six 
months in one locality having a vote. In the Upper Chamber 
there are 28 members, including the President of the Council. 
The Loiver House has 43 members, each representing one 
electoral district. Queensland was separated from New 
South AValcs in ISoQ. 

St. Christophcr, Hevis, and Anguilla. —See Leeward 
Island.. 

St. Helena. —Legislature composed of the Governor, 
assisted by a Council consisting of Chief Justice, Colonial 
Secretary, Senior Officer commanding troops. 

St. Lucia. —The same as St. Vincent. 

St. Vincent. —The Legislature consists of the Governor 
for the time being, and such other persons, not fewer than 
three, as the Queen may nominate. An Executive Council 
composed as the Crown may direct. 

Straits’ Settlements (consisting of Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca).—Governor aided by an Executive and Legis¬ 
lative Council of eleven official and six unofficial members. 

Tasmania.— Governor appointed by the Crown, with a 
Cabinet of responsible Ministers. A Legislative Council of 
sixteen members, elected for thirteen electoral districts. 
Every member of the Legislative Council holds his seat for 
^|ix years from the day of his election, at the expiration of 
vhich time his seat is vacant. The competency of the 
V is not affected by vacancies, so long as seven mem- 

boi': jonioim No judge of the Supreme Court can be a 
j-n'v d cr the Legislative Council. The qualification of 
men ’ « is Ud? ty years of age, and a natural born or natu¬ 

ralized s ‘hh'ct Ch« qualification for electors is the posses¬ 
sion of a i.(\hold of 30^. annual value, or being a 

barrister, gradmit-L or loini.-^ter of religion, or an officer of 
the army or nav}'. A House of Assembly of thirty-two 
elected members ; tin.o are the same number of electoral 
districts. Any natural born or naturalized subject can be 
elected, provided that he is not a judge of the Supreme Court 
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or minister of religion. The duration of the Assembly is 
five years. The qualification of an elector for the Assembly 
is property of the value of in the district for which he 
votes, or household property of the annual value of ; or 
being a barrister or solicitor on the roll of the Supreme 
Court, or legally qualified medical practitioner, or minister 
of religion, <bc., &c., resident for twelve months before elec¬ 
tion in the district. The voting is by ballot. 

Tobago. —The same as St. Vincent. 

" Transvaal. —An Administrator, under powers contained 
in the commission given to him as Special Commissioner to 
the Transvaal in 1876. 

Trinidad.— The Government is administered by a Gover¬ 
nor and an Executive Council of three members. There is 
also a Legislative Council, including the Governor, who is 
President, six official and eight unofficiad members, all of 
whom are ii'iuiinatod by the Crown. There is no Represen¬ 
tative Abbembly. 

Turks and Caicos Islands (formerly included in the 
Bahama group) were annexed to Jamaica in 1874 by an 
Order in Council. 

Vancouver Island. —See British Columbia. 

Victoria. —The Government of Victoria consists of a 
Governor appointed by the Crown, who is aided in the con¬ 
duct of public affairs by a responsible Cabinet. There is a 
Legislative Council of thirty members elected for six Pro¬ 
vinces, and an Assembly of 86 members retiumed by the 55 
Electoral Districts: this constitution was established by an 
Act passed by the Legislature of Victoria, 1854, to which 
her Majesty assented, in pursuance of the power granted by 
Act of Parliament 18 & 19 Viet., cap. 55. One of 
Members of Council returned for each of the Elo" ’ n 
Provinces retires in rotation at the expiration r - 

. two yeais. The qualification of members is r - 
freehold property worth 2,500^., or annual vr- .J' ' jOL 

The qualificatiuii of electors of Members of . .. iS pos¬ 

session of freehold or leasehold rated, at w - A- - chan 50Z. 
a-year. Graduates of Universities wdiun li " British domi¬ 
nions, barristers and solicitors, leg 1 y ,’ialified medical 
practitioners, officiating ministers of » xigion, certificated 
schoolmasters, and officers of the army and. navy when not 
on active service, also have votes for the Legislative Council. 
The functions of the Upper House differ very slightly from 

H 2 
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those of the House of Lords. Money hills may he either 
accepted or rejected, hut they may not be altered. An Act 
was pa-^ed in 1857 to ahi.h^li the propcity (pialiliL.itmu 
required of ^>lanihcrs of the L<.'^I^l.divc Asscinhly, and 
maiihoud suffrage exists so far a,s the election of tliat body 
is concerned. The duration of the Assembly is tlircc years, 
and vote by ballot has been in c-pci .ifr -ii f >r a number of years. 

Virgin Hr \M'' —See Lt-LWaid Islands. 

West African SEXTLiniENTs (comprising Sierra Leone and 
Gaiiibia) arc under a Covernor-m-C’hicf. There is also a 
Logi^l.divo Council in each ^L-ttlcment, composed of the 
Officer administering the Government and not less than 
two other members appointed by the Crown. In Gambia 
there is an Administrator, who is the head of the Govern¬ 
ment. Ill Sieira Leone there is an Executive Council for 
the }iLnpnsc of advising and assisting the Governor-in-Chief, 
to whom is given the power of pardon and suspension. 

The old idea of a colony was a place to winch the surplus 
population—vicious or utlicrwi^e—might be sent, and where 
the friends of Government at homo might make fortunes. 
Colonics w^crc expected to buy the manufactures of the 
mother country, and to supply her with ra^v mateiials ; but 
not to presume to have m iiiiitai.tinvs of their owm. It was 
once gra\ely stated by no less a statesman than Canning, 
that a colony had no rnjht to maiiiifaetiiio even a nail for a 
horseshoe ! Colonics w’crc also to be taxed for the benefit of 
the home Treasury; and wm all know-how pretensiuii 
was defeated, and wdiat it cost us. 

Since the United States obtained their indcpcnduice, no 
attempt has been made thus to tax a colony. 

The new idea is that a nation should treat a colony pretty 
much as a wise father should treat his son—guard and guide 
him in his inhnicy, educate him in his youth, and allow him 
to set up in business for himself wdien he becomes a man. 
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OtTR REPEESENTxYTIVES ABKO.VD. 

The iLpluiM iti>. Service—Puglit to send And* i'-- i.]m. ^—Piiwh'.'i of 
I—Then rfLUl and Duties—The Uoii-,ulu seivicc—It's Oiigin 
-—IN-tuliai Jill .-'ll'ti" 1 in Tiii]'.i\—CapiliiLitions—j iiL-i iiati'Ti d or 
]\ii s '1 'rnl'iiiiii—Cnii-iil u ‘.’"lilt—Jill 1 - li'hi'ii in China .ind J.^-an 
— Datio- of ' ’-M i! —Their Pay and Eiii"l'iiinjjt')—Slave Tiadc Com- 

iJi I"-.’Lin^. 


The iMdilicjl intLio-l", of tins kingdom are reprc'ionted 
aliiMnd by the Dinlohintic > cu ^ ; itts v.(-iniin.-]‘<,ial intorosts 
by the !' Scii'iif'. 

DiidoMvi’io Agents are divided by an Article annexed to 
the Ticaiy of Vienna into three el — 

1. Aiiiba-'^.Ldni^^ Leg.dos, or Nuncios (envoys from the 

Pope). 

2. Envoys, !Miiji-ter-, or other persons acerchted to 

Sovereigns. 

3. C'iiarges d'Aifairos, accredited to lNrLin':ters for Foreign 
* A ft‘airs. 

Ambassadors, Legates, and Nuncios only have the repre¬ 
sentative character— i. e., ropresent the i>c'n<nL of their Sove¬ 
reign. Otlier Diplomatic Agents represent his Covcrninciit. 

The siihoidiiiato inemhers of onr Diplomatic Service are— 
Secretaries of Embassy, 

Secretaries of Legation, 

First Scerotaiie^, 

Second Secretaries, and 
Attaches. 

It is not nC'.essary that ainliasuidors and uv'd.a r juld 
he selected from those lower gindo^, huLn.-^st ol mr prin¬ 
cipal diplomatists have p.M-ed through ot them. 

The right of sending and reLe'\jn,j dip! nnatic agents 
belongs to all those States which may ti‘eat with Foreign 
Powers in their own name. No State is obliged to receive 
a diplomatic agent, or to permit him to reside at its court, 
unless, indeed, it has hound itself by treaty to do so. A 
sovereign or other ruler may be willing to receive a diplo- 
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matic mission, but object to the particular person selected 
as its chief. 

It rests with each State to decide what rank its repre- 
scutatiyos at a foreign court shall hold ; but it is customary 
to send them of the same rank and number as those received. 

The same person may be, and often is, accredited to 
several courts at once. 

Before an aiubassadni-j c^-c., can enter into the di-Lliai-gc of 
his functions, he must produce hh letters of credence^ written 
by the sovereign (or minister, if the agent be of the third 
rank) who sends him, to the sovereign (or minister) who is 
to receive him. He is then received in audience, more or less 
ceremoniously according to his rank, and presents a docu¬ 
ment stating the degree of authority with which he is 
invested. He may be accredited to represent the general 
interest of his country, to negotiate some particular affaii', 
or to perform some act of ceremony or courtesy, such as 
investing a prince with the Order of the Garter or repre¬ 
senting his sovereign at a royal marriage. 

By a fiction of international law, ministers (under which 
term I include diplomatic agents of the first and second 
class) are supposed to carry their country with them, and 
their house is considered as beyond the territory of the state 
to which they are accredited. And this privilege extends to 
their retinue and servants, their houses and other property. 
Thus, they are exempted fi’om the civil jurisdiction of the 
foreign country, and are not even amenable to its criminal 
law, unless the offence be against the State itself. They are 
free from all personal imposts, but if they please to acquire 
property which is not necessary for the discharge of their 
public duties, it is subject to the taxation sanctioned by law. 

The wife of a minister participates in the immunities 
enjoyed by her husband. 

TUu retinue or staff of a British embassy of the present 
day—^thau of Paris, for example—consists of the following 
officers:— 

Secretary of Embassy. 

Military Attache. 

Naval ditto'.' 

2 Second Secretaries. 

Attache (who is also Consul). 

3 Third Secretaries. 

2 Attaches. 
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Registrar and Librarian. 

Private Secretary. 

Chaplain. 

Physician. 

.All these, except the private secretary, are api-jintcd by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and are under the 
control of the Foreign Office in London. 

We have at present embassies at Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Constantinople, and Pmme; missions at 
Brussels, Madrid, Lisbon, Stockholm, The Hague, Copen¬ 
hagen, Washington, Pekin, Teheran, Tangier, llio de Janeiro, 
Athens, Jeddo, Berne, and Buenos Ayres, Lima, Caracas, 
Quito, Guatemala, Port au Prince, Santiago, Bogota. 

When an ambassador or minister quits his post on leave 
of absence or special service, it is usual to nominate the 
secretary of embassy or legation charge d’affaires. We have 
charges d’affaires at the head of the diplomatic corps at 
Stuttgardt, Caiisriihe, and Darmstadt and Munich. 

At Santiago, Bogota, Quito, Guatemala, Port au Prince, 
Tangier, Teheran and Lima, the minister-resident is also the 
consul-general. 

All diplomatic agents correspond directly with the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and receive the orders of 
the Crown from that minister. Their duties are to keep 
their Government constantly informed upon all political sub¬ 
jects, to negotiate treaties, and to watch over the interests 
of British subjects established or travelling abroad. I am 
afraid our Ministers have a good deal to bear from some of 
the latter class, who forget, or do not know, that the mo¬ 
ment they set their foot on the shore of a foreign country 
they are amenable to its laws, and must respect its cushh^ 
and prejudices. There is hardly a gentleman who he- 
in an embassy or mission who could not give of 

angry Britons demanding vengeance at theif* limistet's 
hands against some foreigner in his own e .u -ury, for Inlying 
done something which the complainant^ ch.>ught contrary to 
]£nglish law. It is also very '-^rfdiv supposed that a 
British ambassador can and oiight to interfere with the 
action of foreign officials ar'A<l cc'uus cd. htw, and demand the 
reversal of judgment®-^iveu by inh lor tribunals, wdien they 
appear unjusL hns count) vmeji. It never seems to strike 
the angry,* Brit^)!^ wffiat Ac would feel if (for example) the 
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Frcncli Ambassador were to iLtteui[)(: in London he 

wishes his own rcpiescntativc to do in I’aris or elsewhere. 

The Consular SenvioK cousi.'^ts of tlie following' ranks— 

1. AgLiit> and Consuls-Gencral; 

2. Consiils-Gcneral; 

3. CoiiMih; 

4. Vice-Consuls j 

5. Consular Agoiit->. 

The a])pointmciit of Agent and Consid-Gencral is somi- 
di[)h.uiatio, and is made in those jx-rtiuns of the 'I'liiknA 
Empire which are all but independent, bub which, under the 
rule given above, have not the right of sending and receiving 
diplomatic agents. '\Vo have P'ditical Agoiits and Consuls- 
Ceneral at Tunis, Lu>haiO't, Ak\,inih'ia (for Egypt), and 
Bangkok (for Siam). There is also an ohicer of this rank, 
though styled Commissioner and Consnl-Concial, stationed 
at Honolulu in the Hawaiian Islands. 

iMembcis of the consular service from Consuls npwaid 
hold their connnissious from the Crown, and arc under the 
orders of the Secretary of State for Foreign Aifaii.'^. They 
ai’e in all respects "nbMidniato to the British diplomatic 
agent in the country where they reside. Yice-Consuls and 
Consular Agents arc officers apjioinled to act under the 
authority and superintendence of Consuls, by vhoni they 
are in some cases nominated. In the Turkish Jfmpire tlieie 
are a few Vice-Consuls Avho hold a Itojal Cuiiiinissioii, in 
order to enable them to exercise a jurisdiction which will bo 
presently mentioned. 

The office of Consul appears to have originated in Italy 
about the middle of the twelfth century. Soon after this the 
-French and other Christian nations trading to the Levant 
began to stipulate for liberty to appoint consuls to reside in 
the porm frccpiented by shijis, that they might watch over 
the interests..of their subjects, and judge and determine such 
differences wii7s- respect to commercial affairs as arose 
amongst them.* Tho practice was gradually extended to 
other countries, and in the sixteenth century was generally 
established all over Europe. 

The power of sending consuls to foreign countries depends 
upon a tacit or express convention, t^.most modern com¬ 
mercial treaties the right to send consuls*is conceded, and 
the contracting powers mutually agree to grairt such officci's 
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all tliG powers and privileges wliieli they have gnndud of 
may grant to the most fixvoured nation. So far as Great 
Britain is concerned, any such promise is a dead letter; for 
alrhoiigli the United States, France, Germany, and other 
countries have agreed upon conventions giving privdcg'j^ to 
foreign consuls, we have not done so ; and as we cannot in 
fairness ask for our officers abroad what wo do not grant to 
those of foreign states in the United Kingdom, our consuls 
are left for the most part in a very difficult and anomalous 
j^osition. 

otticially speaking, there is no difference between consular 
offiecTs of the same rank, but piULtit.illy a vice-consul in the 
l^last is a more important personage than a consul-general in 
Europe or the Americas. In the Turkish Empire, and China 
cspcoiall}^ our loij--u1s hold a very high position, for theiu 
they possess an important civil and criminal jiuisdiction ovmr 
their fellow-countrymen. 

In Turkey this jurisdiction is founded on the capiUdations 
or treaties made with tiio Sublime Porte—as the Govern¬ 
ment of the Sultan is termed in the laugn ig'.' of d![>lMiii.i(.y 
—Illiddr which it resigned its sovereign right of subjecting 
all fureigiicis to its hxAvs. This xvas done in thwair of com¬ 
merce at a time when the Porte was one of the great powers 
of the world, and a British ambassador waxs obliged to crawl 
on his hands and knees into the presence of the Sultan, 

The pi ivileges granted by the ca})itulatiuns arc insignifi¬ 
cant in comparison with the rights which, by citbiom, 
foreigners have been permitted to accpiirc; and in some 
parts of the Turkish Empire (cs[*ci.ially in Egypt) they have 
become independent of the local authority; all proceedings 
civil or criminal between or against them being decided by 
their own Consul, according to the law of their own counPy. 
In Constantinople, and some other parts of Turkxg. *■,- 
Europe, the terms of the capitulations arc rrore cb*. 
follow'cd. 

In Egypt, however, mainly owing to llic ^Tcal develop¬ 
ment of her intcniational relations xvl bdi lolajVrCMi upon the 
opening of the Suez Canal, it was found that ^adicial powers 
granted under the capitulation-, were nut sufficient for the 
purpose for which they vere oiUiucdly intended, which 
wars to effectively secure torcFnms from ^arbitrary violence 
and exaction upon part ^d' the local authority; more 
especially were the) found oO be defective in those cases. 
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both civil and criminal, where the foreigner came into colli¬ 
sion with the law of the coiintiy. Accordingly an Inland- 
national or ini.o J h thnnnJ is now appointed under the provi¬ 
sions of a special treaty for a period of five years, in substi¬ 
tution for the Egyptian Consular Courts. There are three 
tribunals of first instance, each consisting of eight judges (of 
whom five are foreign and three native), sitting at Alex¬ 
andria, Cairo, and jNIansourah. These iiilum.d^ have a civil 
and criminal juri':)(liction in all cases between foreigners, or 
between foreigners and natives. The foreign judges are 
appointed by the Egyptian government at the iLipu-tand 
on the nomination of the foreign governments respectively. 
A court of appeal is also constituted which sits at Alexandria, 
and consists of eleven judges, of whom four are native and 
seven foreign. England is represented by one judge of the 
court of appeal, and by twn judges of first instance. The 
procedure is based on the French law, and the proceedings 
are conducted in French and Italian. 

Under the capitulations judicial powers are granted to 
Ambassad-u’s, Ministers, and Consuls, but so far as we arc 
concerned they are vested in the latter, and in ordcr.to guide 
and restrain these in the exercise of such difficult duties, a 
tribunal was established in Constantinople in the year 1861, 
called the Supreme Consular Couit of the Levant, This 
court, whose judge is an English bairistcr, has an original 
and concurrent jurisdiction all over the Turkish dominions, 
and is the immediate Court of Apjical from all Consular 
judgments, except those of the Eg^ptIan Courts. A further 
appeal lies from its decisions to Her Majesty in Council. 

The same Order in Council which established the Supreme 
Consular Court provided for the formation of Consular 
CouiTs presided over by barristers under the title of Legal 
Vic&‘Comuls, in places where the magnitude and number of 
suits made it difficult for a Consul without legal education to 
act; and: such courts were instituted at Smyrna and in 
Egypt, but the former has been abolished. 

The Supreme Consular Court of the Levant has power to 
award a sentence of two years’ imprisonment, and a fine up 
to 500?. in criminal cases. A Legal Vice-Consul may order 
a term of two years, or a fine of 200?., and an ordinary 
Consul one year and 100?. 

The Consular jurisdiction in civil suits is unlimited, and 
these may be tried before a jury in the Supreme Court, and 
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in a court presided over by a Legal Yice-Consul, if either of 
the parties desire or the judge orders it to be so heard. 

A jui’isdictioii similar to that enjoyed in Turkey has been 
conceded by treaty to consuls in China and Japan, and a 
Supreme Court for the countries established in SlLir.ghiii. 
The ordinary duties of our consuls arc to register the births 
and deaths of British subjects, to perform marriages (under 
a special Act of Parliament), to administer oaths and de¬ 
clarations, to attest Protests and other Notarial Acts, to 
witness the discharge and engagement of seamen, to relieve 
and forward to their country British subjects in distress, to 
manage the affairs of the chirrch where there is one, to 
report every year upon the commerce of their port, to settle 
(as far as they can) all disputes between their countrymen 
and to advise them in cases of difficulty, to see that treaty 
obligations respecting trade and navigation arc properly kept, 
to assist ships in cases of wreck or casualty, and generally 
to watch over British interests. They correspond directly 
with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but in all 
important cases send a duplicate of their despatches to the 
Diplomatic Agent resident in the countries where they 
serve, to whom, when they cannot settle any question with 
the local authority, they refer it. 

A Consul cannot enter upon his duties until he has 
received what is called his creriuatiir, a document in which 
the Government of the country in which he is to serve ap¬ 
proves his appointment. This exequatim may be wuthdrawn. 

Vice-Consuls act under the direction of Consuls, to assist 
them either at their own port or at other places wdthin the 
consular district. 

There is little to distinguish Consular Agents from Vice- 
Consuls. t ^ 

AYe have consular officers in nearly every port tli'.*.-; 
the world which is frequented by British shipping, aTctJ 
are— ^ 

36 Consuls-General; .. ' 

137 Consuls; 

431 Vice-Consuls; 

56 Consnkqr AgonfA 

There is no fixed ratu oJ^pay mid emolument in the Diplo¬ 
matic and Consular Borvicos. The amount varies in pro¬ 
portion to the importaiioe’ of the post and the expense of 
living. Som^yre mijiaid. 
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Formerly^ consuls were permitted to trade, but in the 
appointments of recent years tliis lias been probibited. They 
also had as part of their emoluments the fees they charged 
for iiotu’ial and other acts; but this, too, has been changed, 
and all fees are now j)aid into the Treasury, except in a very 
few cases of consuls who were appointed before the change 
was made. 

For the more effectual suppression of the slave trade tlic 
following commissions arc established. At Havana, the 
judge and coiibul-gcncral; at Mozambique, the consul; at 
Sierra Leone, the judge; and at Zanzibar, the agent and 
consul-general. The duties' of these speci.il commissions 
relate chiefly to the condemnation of captured slavers. 

It may be uuticed that there is a singular provision in 
the Mutiny Act with regard to all such negroes as shall 
have been seized and condemned as prize under the Slave 
Trade Acts. It seems such negroes may be (ippohttc<l to 
serve in her iMaj..sty's army, and are to be considered 
entitled to the same privileges as negroes or persons of 
colour who have vfAanidribj enlisted. 
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THE ARMY. 

Ovi^'in and History of Standing, Aiinius—The Feudal System—Mercenary 
Soldieis—Ancient Warfaie—Tlie Mutiny Act—Tlie Secietary for 
Mar—Tlie Staff—Cavalry—Infantry—Quartering of Troops—Camps 
—Autumn ]\^lll<^.uvle^—Litr? fiircliase System—Frevet Rank— 
Ri«luitiijg—Pay System—Dragoon Rt-jim-.rit'—Rani' ^ of l^■-Il^'.■nt^ 
—Rollin' ntJ C"1'>Lij—The Royal Artillery—The Royal Engiiieeis— 
Composition of the Army—Precedence of Corps—Courts !Maitial— 
Order of the Rath—Victona Cioss—Decorations—Pensions and 
R'v.ii'U—The Rcseive Foiccs—The Militia—The Yeomaniy—The 
Vuliiiit'.ci—Rc^ci^c Foiccs—The Army Rcscivc. 

The force maiiitaincd for tlic defence of this kingdom and 
its niiiiicnju^ dependencies' agains>t foreign attack, for the 
support of order at home, and for the security of our vxast 
commerce, spreading over the entire siirhxce of the globe, 
consists principally of the army and the navy. 

In treating of the first of these, I propose to connuence 
by telling you 'auiuctbiiig about the origin of a standing 
army in this country, and then to explain its ccnnpo^itioii 
and management. 

I have already described how the military service of our 
ancestors was constituted under the feudal system. In the 
rude ages in which it existed, the force it provided was suffi¬ 
cient in every respect to protect our shores. All persop^^ 
holding Jenif/htb (of which there were more than GO.OiAj 
in England alone)' were bound to be in readiness to ai iiix 
their Mn'creigu for forty days’ service every yenr. 
who were unable or unwilling to take up arms wouj^^igc^I 
to provide efficient substitutes, so that whciLa ri 'oruke 

out, or an invasion w^as threatened, an' men 

could be brought into the held 'with ^uy litlk* delay, and 
no expense to the Crown. w*;,^w fortified places in 

those days, and plnmed upon scientific 

principles. The (‘Vjo'Ailing hnves v.^^ually attacked each 
other without doh^y, and the CfsU::.e for which they fought 
was generally won and lost within the forty days. If the 
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Trar was of longer duration, the feudal militia were entitled 
to return to their homes, or continuing to serve, to be paid 
by the sovereign. 

When our kings of the house of Plantagenet began their 
foreign wars, and encountered the partially trained soldiers 
of France, they found that they required more continuous 
and experienced services from their subjects than the Feudal 
system could provide. They therefore began to commute 
the military services of their tenants in capite for a money 
payment, or scutage, as it was termed, charged upon every 
knight’s fee. Thus, when Henry II. was about to engage in 
hostilities against the Count of Toulouse, in 1159, instead of 
requiring all his vas^alb to accompany him, he imposed upon 
them a scutage, wdiich produced a sum equal to 2,700,000^. 
of the money of the present day, with which he provided 
himself with an army accustomed to the march, and to be 
relied upon on the battle-field, and thus gained much popu¬ 
larity from those of his subjects who preferred remaining at 
home, in the pursuit of more peaceful avocations. At last 
money payments were entirely substituted for feudal services, 
which were finally abolished by the statute 12 Charles II. c. 24. 

Philip Augustus of France w^as the first king who esta- 
tablished an army of paid troops, in no way connected with 
the feudal militia, to protect his throne and humbler sub¬ 
jects from the lawle^.^llG^'^ and tyranny of his great vassals. 
From the fact of their receiving money, they werp called 
Soldati (whence our wmd soldier”), derived from soldo, 
the Italian for Several of our English sovereigns also 

maintained similar bodies of mercenaries, and paid them out 
of the revenues of the vast estates belonging to the Crown. 
Regular garrisons 'were kept in the Tower of London, the 
Castle of Dover, and in the Marches along the Scottish border 
—posts of great military importance, where the presence of 
trained soldiers was always required; but with these excep¬ 
tions the troops I have mentioned were only raised for some 
special purpose, and were disbanded as soon as the occasion 
for which they were embodied had passed. 

Until the reign of Charles YII. of France, what we now 
designate a dcDidlng army —that is, a body of soldiers trained 
and paid by government, and kept, undoi'arms during peace 
for the defence of the State—was unknown By this time 
the invention of gunpowder had entirely hwept away the 
ancient plan of making war. As long ^'i^pci-sonal courage, 
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strength, and daring decided the fate of a battle, war had 
great cliaruis for noble knights who fought, each one at his 
own expense, on horseback, cased in armour, and were al¬ 
ways the principal combatants. Intellectual employment 
was almost unknown in those days, war and the chase being 
considered the uiily lairsiiits worthy the attention of a gentle¬ 
man. But the introduction of firearms, Cb 2 )ecially artillery, 
deprived brute force and valour of their exclusive import¬ 
ance. It was one thing, encased in proof mail, to ride 
amongst an undisciplined and almost unarmed herd of 
leather-clad countrymen, and to mow them down with two- 
handed-swords ; but to charge a line of sturdy pikemen, sup¬ 
ported by a rear rank of musketeers, whose bullets sent 
horse and rider rolling in the dust before the latter had the 
opportunity of striking a blow, was a very different state 
of affairs. Generals began to see the necessity for rcgiihir 
tactics under these new Luiidlti'jii^ A cro%vd of armed men, 
each one fighting for himself, was no longer of any use in 
settling the disputes of nations. A military iii.uhiiie that 
could be directed vutli.cxact and steady action by the master¬ 
mind of the commander, was required. To produce this, 
practice, training, and strict and unquestioning obedience 
were demanded, and the presence of a lower order of men 
was required in the ranks. The great importance of regular 
infantry became every day more and more apparent; w"^A 
was reduced to a science, and standing armies were 
blished throughout the continent of Europe. ? 

The origin of our own present standing army dal far 
back as 1660, when Charles II. formed two regitOonts of 
guards, one of horse and one of foot, and .U; tliohe (and 
some other troops brought over from abr-.ai) organized a 
force of 5000 men. This number was auring the 

reign of James 11. to 30,000 soldiei^ 'mbodiment of 

this, army was, however, neverut. u by rarliamcnt; 
the king raised it by his ow.. i • ih , y, and paid it out of 
the civil list by wr'.ngfull; . tang money granted for 

other purposes. "Whlh ’s i‘j ’i lie hoped to awe his sub¬ 
jects into submitting he ^constitutional encroachments 
which had sent his IhtL the block. The hope, however, 
W’as -a delusive one. So treacherous and fickle was his conduct, 
that civilians and the military made common cause against 
him, and no sooiu-r Jt.ul the Prince of Orange landed, than, as 
you know, the aiiny joined his standard almost to a man. 
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Bat the danger which our forefathers thus escaped was a 
great one, and one which they were determined not to risk 
again. If you ill turn hack to my Letter in which I gave 
you some extracts from the Bill of flights, you will see that 
a standing army cannot ho niaintaiuod without the consent 
of Parliamcut. This is practically, given hy passing the 
Ad, in which the iiumher of soldiers to he employed, 
the terms upon which they shall he enlisted, the oUbnces for 
\vhich they ^ludl he punished, and the manner in which they 
shall he hillctcd, paid, and pensioned, arc laid down. The 
discipline of the army is iemulated hy the Articles of War, 
which are issued by the Ckown in conformity with tlio ]\Iutiny 
Act, and printed with it. 

You will rememher my telling you that the sovereign is 
the head of the army ; but military matters arc managed hy 
the Sccrutaiy of State for War, who, however, is supposed to 
act with the ad\i<m of the Field-Marshal or General Com¬ 
manding in Chief. 

Until recently the Fidd-iMardKd Commanding in Chief 
had his official rosidLaice at the Horse Guards, and was in 
most respects independent of the Secretary of State for War * 
hut this system of dual government of the army was found 
to possess many disadvantages, and the staff of the Horse 
Guards w^as removed to the War Office and formed into a 
department of that e^tahh^hiU'.iit, of which the Secretary of 
N State for War is the head. 

'\Thc special duty of the Secretary of State for War is to 
arrange the number of men that rarliamcnt is to be called 
upon td'providc for, and form the ILtimates tiecerdiiigly ; he 
decides whet troops arc to be sent abroad in time of war, 
appoints the geuend^ who arc to command them, and is the 
constitutional medium between the Government and the 
ar^uy ; ho also appoints officers to the IMilitia and Heserve 
|Pf«^ces, and all promotions in the regular army arc submitted 
*to him before being for\vardcd for her Majesty’s approval. 
The Fndd-M.ii.slial Commanding in Chief"is responsible for 
the discipline and rcci'uitiug of the army. He is assisted hy 
several subordinate officers, such as 

The who has the superintendence of all 

matters relating to what is called the personnel of the army ; 
he is the channel • through which all officers communicate 
with the Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief; and all in¬ 
structions, regulations, and orders relative to the recruiting. 
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urgtniiz.itinn^ and d‘nLi['liiic of tlic army, and ap[)licatii->n 5 for 
leave of abbencO; come liim. He regulates aL^o llio 

employment of officers on the Staff, clx. S-iuo of these 
duties, however, are often taken by the MiUfni y 

The Qvartermaiitev General^ whose duty is to prescribe, 
map out, and plan routes of marches ; to pitch camps and 
find quarters for the troops; to manage their emb nkatloii 
and disembarkation ; to provide the means of transport for 
their stores, &c.; 

who distributes the pay of the army. 
The Surveyov-Gf'iin <d of the Ordnance, who is the chief of 
the Control Department, wlur-h supplies the troops wuthstores 
and provisions. These two latter officers arc immediately 
under the Secretary of State for War. 

Each of these officeishas a host of subordinates and clerks 


to transact the business of his department. 

The British army consists of cascdiy, artillery, engiucerb, 
and infantry. That portion of it called the or the 

Household troops,”as they are also termed, because they 
guard the palaces and person of the sovereign, comprises 
the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots regiments of Foot 
Guards; the 1st and 2nd regiments of Life Guards, and the 
Eoyal Horse Guards, or Blues. The three latter, which are 
cavalry, greatly distinguished themselves in the Peninsula 
17ar, as well as at Waterloo, but they have not been ..u 


ployed on foreign service since 1815. The strength ^ ' oj/f 
regiments varies according to circumstances from ptJJcT to 
1000 men. ^ 

Eegiments in India are paid by the ludi.ui G-;/ffcrnment, 


formerly by the East India Company, v/hen-ih>.d c.npbration 


existed, not by this country, and receiM' pay on ac- 


^ Tlie oiclinaiy strengtli of tlie linioelii''-. is :—Font-guauls, 

three regiments, having seven Lathilio .>.1011 ,en, inclusive of 268 
officers. Cavaliy, three vlJ-»' kSI-u inclusive of 99 officeis. 
There arc two other yoii^s attacheu +<■' vhe ] erson of the sovereign, and 
which are rarely employed but at s .i'"* other ceremonials ; but these 
can scarcely be < . 1 -i n-ihl tioops, to form part of the 

army. The tinT ^ ,, u’eutiemen at Arms,” and consist 

of a captain, \ nU.oi sli’-lai i .■^uiaetei, clerk of the cheque 

or adjutaut, a and loxly '.l.l.. The other is called the 

“Yeomen of the Gruard,” or in common pailance, “Beef Eaters,” who 
until very lately have worn a siugulai costume, the fashion of which had 
not been altered since the days of Henry VIII. This coii)S consists of 
100 men, with the following officers , cajitain, lieutenant, ensign, and tvo 
exotS or corporals. 


I 
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count of the necessary expenses being much greater in India 
than in this country. 

Officers below the rank of captain are called Sithalterns ; 
majors, lieutenant-colonels, and colonels, Field OJlcers ; and 
above the latter grade, Genercd Officers. 

When a regiment of cavalry or an infantry hatt.ili'ju is 
sent abroad, two troops or companies remain behind to form 
the depot, wffiich is to supply vacancies, etc. The remainder 
are called the Service troops, or companies. 

When peace wus proclaimed after the great wur with 
France, and the army returned, it w'as for a while popular 
enough; but soon aftLUwanl^ great political agitation took 
place—to such an extent, indeed, that for a time the Habeas 
Corpus Act 'was suspended, and our soldiers were scattered 
in small bodies over the country, to act as police and check 
distiirbaiKOs, particularly in Ireland. It was for a long time 
deemed impolitic to familiarize the English people with the 
display of soldiers massed together, and it was hoped that by 
their dispersion in detachments, the existence of a standing 
army might be almost ignored. The concession to popular 
prejudices, which were not unreasonably founded, combined 
with other conciliatory measures, eventually restored confi¬ 
dence, and soldiers ceased to be regarded as obnoxious agents 
of unconstitutional power. The troops meanwhile, from 
being cooped up in small detachments, had lost much of their 
>brLicr efficiency; and it was found that, wffien occasionally 
, (:gLt together to execute manoeuvres of any importance, 
\vOre strange to such duties, and unhandy in the per- 
foriaancc''of them. It was then felt that, if suddenly called 
upon to mebt a foreign foe, an army composed of such raw 
materials woultl be no fair match for Continental troops, 
trained to act together in large bodies—comprising every 
description of force, and forming complete armies. To 
remedy this defect, camps were subsequently formed, first at 
Chobham, and afterwards at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and the 
Ourragh in Ireland, and occasionally for siege operations at 
Chatham, where our soldiers were enabled to practise 
manoeuvring in large bodies, and rchoarao some of the ordi¬ 
nary operations of a campaign, and the attack and defence 
of furtilu-d places. In the year 1871 a system of autumn 
manmuvres was started, comprising a force of all arms of the 
regular army, together with regiments of militia and volun¬ 
teers. This army was subdivided into two corps d'armee^ 
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one representing an attacking, and the other a dL-hnding 
force. j\Iarches were made, sham battles fought, and 
umpires were appointed to determine on which side victory 
would have been likely to have fallen, in actual warfare, ac¬ 
cording to the tactics and disposition of the troops made by 
the generals in command of the respective co7^ps cVamiGe. 

These manoeuvres were intended to be continued annually 
during the autumn months, and, in point of fact, were con¬ 
tinued in 1872 in Wilts and Doisi.-tihiro; and in 1873 at 
Dartmoor, and at CainiuLk Chase in Staffordshire, but after 
that year the system of forming annually a large Camp of 
Instruction at Aldershot was substitiitcl. 

The organization of bodies of jnfantvy is at present as 
follows :—Three battaliuiis form an infantry h'igade. Two 
brigades together, with an extra battalion, furnish the 
infantry for a diuLio}). 

The proportion of the different arms in the British Army 
depends, in actual wjifnv, on the nature of the country 
and the service to be performed; but, as an ab^tiviLt organi¬ 
zation, that at present sanctioned for a division is as fol¬ 
lows :—Two brigades of infantry, i.e.j seven hattaliciis ; one 
battalion of rifles ; one regiment of cavalry ; three batteries 
of field artillery; one company of engineers ; one infantry, 
and artillery, reserve ammunition column. Three micIv 
divisions form an army corps, which is completed by dkei 
corps artillery (three batteries horse artillery, laVo heif’ 
artillery, and an ammunition column); corp#*,* 'ngiooius 
(one company and field park, one pontoon troo^ ^ and naif 
telegraph troop), together with a cavalry'brig.idt (three 
regiments, and one battery of horse artib' r j - 

In writing on the subject of the Byd- jl I'n.y, it is neces¬ 
sary to refer to the system of the y,-, 'iiaso commissions— 
a system now abolished, but vlilc i mts obtained since the 
army was^ first established,'!-hu-e t,h.i!i two hundred years 
ago, and under which tl^t so often been led to 

victory. It took its f)'w^i;;'^Voni the time of CJhailrb IL, 
when the officers of K-ly-guard were authorized to sell 
their ayjpointnu-iit- o retiring from the service, and has 
prevailed (with the exception of a short period during the 
reign of William TIL) until November, 1871. 

In theory, perhaps, it could scarcely be defended, as it 
might be stated that an officer possessed of no other qualifi¬ 
cations but an ample fortune could purchase over the heads 

I % 
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of less fortunatC; but more deserving brotlicr ofliccrs, and 
thus important commands would fall to the share of rich, 
but inc.ip.iblc officers 3 but in practice this was not of very 
frequent occurrence, and it was always in the power of the 
S<jv<nby the advice of the Field-iM.Lrdial Commanding 
in Chief, to remove an inattentive or iiKapablo officer, no 
matter what amount of money he might have expendecl in 
the purchase of his cominisbious. The system of purchase 
had what perhaps may be considered by some the question¬ 
able advantage of bringing into the C'-mini-.si.jiiL'd ranks men 
of position and means sufficient to render them quite inde¬ 
pendent of the small income afforded by their regimental 
pay, and who therefore served merely from patriotic feelings, 
or for the honour of belonging to the noble profession of 
arms 3 it was found also that the private soldier would 
more readily follow an officer belonging to a rank above 
himself than one sprung from his own class. Nevertheless, 
a feeling arose in the country in favour of wffiat was termed 
2 )rqfessional officers, and to throw commissions open to all 
who could pass a certain examination ; and the system of 
purchase was swept away. 

The present system is, that any person under a certain 
age, who may be desirous of obtaining a commission, shall 
xsend his name to the Military Secretary, expressing his wish 
to compete at a peu"dic.il examination; if successful at this 
cxaQiiiiation, he will be appointed an acting lieutenant for 
one year, when, if reported on favourably, his acting com¬ 
mission will be made permanent, and he will rise by seniority 
to the rank of major, wdieii seniority will be tempered by 
selection. I may hero mention that in the scientific branches 
of the army—the Artillery and Ejigineers—the system of pur¬ 
chase never existed, but promotion was obtained by seniority. 

What is called brevet rank is given to all officers, except 
subalterns, in every branch of the army as a reward for 
brilliant and lengthened ^e^vice. When officers desire to 
retire from active service on*^^Coimt of ill-health, wounds, 
&c., or when the strength of a regiment is reduced, tliey are, 
on obtiiLiiiiig permission from the authorities, put upon half- 
yay, which is little more than a moiety of the full-pay of 
their rank 3 they are, however, liable to be called upon to 
resume their duties. 

The British army is the only force in Europe that is 
composed of volunteers. The great military forces of the 
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Continent depend almost wholly upon conscription; hut in 
our service the ranks are filled by voluntary enlistment, and 
recruiting parties are stationed in all our large toviis ex¬ 
pressly for that purpose. Eecruits are now enlisted under 
the provisions of the ‘^Army Enlistment Act, 1870,” (33 
& 34 Yict, c. G7,) the principal of which are as follows : 
—Section 2 provides that ^^No person shall be enlisted for 
the first term of his engagement to serve her Majesty as a 
soldier for a longer period than twelve years, to be reckoned 
from the day of attestation.” Ey section 3, enlistment^ are 
of two kinds:—(1) For the whole of said period in army 
service ; or (2) For a portion of said period, to be fixed from 
time to time by the Secretary of State and specified in the 
attestation paper in army service, and for the residue thereof 
in the first class of the reserve force. The section also pro¬ 
vides that nothing in the Act shall interfere with the power 
of her Majesty to enlist men for a less period than twelve 
years in army service alone. By section 4, the Secretary of 
State may from time to time by general or special regulations 
vary the conditions' of service so as to permit a soldier who 
has served not less than three years in army service, with 
such soldier’s free assent, cither (l)to enter the reserve force 
at once for the residue unexphed of his term of twelve years ; 
or (2) to extend his army service fur the residue unexpired 
of his term of twelve years. Section 8 provides that apy 
soldier (1) who being in army service lias commenced the 
twelfth year from his first enlistment; (2) wdio being within 
three years of the expiration of his first enli: tmeiit and in 
army service has been ordered but has not yei mnceeded on 
foreign service, maybe engaged for siu-ii period of 

army service as will make up a total c< iiit.iiim us period of 
twenty-one years in her Majesty’s . .un 9 limits 

the number of men in the militia *and dvi -y -c -^rve to 60,000. 
Section 20 defines the meaiiing m the ri itn ‘M'eserve forces” 
to include '^army reserve, militu* -er.e’ve, any other reserve 
forces as defined by Act of V' -yalso militia, yeomanry, 
volunteers, and any osber lav I forces whatever within the 
United Kingdom v,, or iiable to be called on to serve 
her Majesty in an} u..hbuy capacity and not forming part 
of the regular ariny.” When enlisted he is taken before a 
justice of the peace,^who is directed by the Mutiny Act to 
put to him certain questions, to give him time to reflect upon 
what he has done, and to prevent hasty or incautious enlist- 
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mcnt. If he should change his mind, he is dismissed 
upon paying a fine of twenty shillings, popularly known 
as smart money; but if ho does not, he is affesfed, 
and after that, should he abscond, he is considered and 
punished as a deserter. A recruit receives 11. bounty and 
a free kit on joining. If his conduct be good, ho may rise 
to be a non-commissioned, and even a commissioned officer. 
In the latter case ho is presented in the cavalry with 150/., 
and in the infantry with 100/., to purchase an outfit. 

The daily pay of a private soldier commences wuth one 
shilling and twopence in the infantry, and increases accord¬ 
ing to his merits and good conduct until, if he rises to the 
senior llon(J'•nuni^^i(Jned ranks, it amounts to between four 
and five shillings. Over and above all deductions for food, 
the pirivate soldier of the line has about fivepence a day left to 
him to spend as he pleases. This may seem a small sum ; but 
it must be remembered that his food and clothing are paid 
for, that he is provided with light, fire, and house rent free, as 
well as medical attendance ; and that if he behaves himself 
well, he has good prospects of promotion, and the certainty 
of a pension for his latter days, provided he remains twenty- 
one years in the regular army. The majority of men in the 
ranks of life from which he springs are certainly not so w^ell 
off in many respects. 

.On the 1st April, ISIG, a system of what is called 
^^cTeCerred pay’^ came into operation. By it the sum of 
2d. p^r diem is held back from the pay of every non- 
commissiened officer and private, wdiich sum is placed to 
the credit of each man, and on his dischai’ge the amount 
standing to his credit is paid over to him in respect of all 
service dating from the 1st April, 1876, whether he has 
completed twelve years’ army service or not. In the event 
of a man dying while in army service, the money wull be 
paid to his representatives. 

The men of the Army B^erve have the option of being 
subject to the deferred pay sj^pm; but in their case the 
sum of 2d. per diem is paid annually in arrear to each man. 
The sum of 1/. per man now paid to each man for necessaries 
is not to be paid to men accepting the new terms. 

I will now turn to the organization of the army. The 
cavalry are termed either luaey or light, according to the 
nature of their respective duties on service, and the manner 
in which they are mounted and armed. Our heavy cavalry, 
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besides tbe three regiments of Household troops previously 
mentioned, consists often regiments, seven of which are known 
as Dragoon Guards^” and the other three as “ Dragoons ” 
We have at present eighteen regiments of light cavalry. Of 
these, five regiments are so called from the weapon 

with which they are armed—namely, the 5th, 9th, 12th, 
16ih, and 17th—and the remainder Husuirs —which name is 
derived from the Hungarian words husz (twenty), and ar 
(pay), because every twenty houses had to provide one 
horse-soldier. The Hussar regiments are the 3rd, 4th, 7th, 
8th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st. 

Each regiment is known by its number, and almost all 
have a distinguishing name in addition. Thus in the cavalry 
the 1st Dragoon Guards is called ^Hhe King’s ; ” the 2nd is 
known as ^‘the Queen’s Bays;” the 4th, “the Boyal Irish;” 
the Gth, “the Carabineers.” The 1st Dragoons, “the 
Iloyals ; ” the 2nd, “the Scots Greys ” ; the Gth, “the Innis- 
killmgs”; the 8th Hussars, “the King’s Eoyal Irish”; the 
10th Hussars, “ the Prince of Wales’ Own Koyal Plussars.” 

In the Infantry most of the regiments have either a 
county or a national appellation, showing wKerc the corps 
was uriginally raised; as for instance, the 1st Foot is styled 


“the Eoyal Scots Ecgimcnt; ” the 3rd, the East Kent, “ the 
Buffs ; ” the 18th, “ the Royal Irish ; the 41st, “ the 
There are nine Highland regiments, viz., the 42nd 
Highlanders — the fxmous “Black Watch;” 

Highland Light Infantry; the 72nd, “Duke o^jp 
Own Highlanders;” the 74th, Highland; th^||P 
Eoss-shire Buffs;” the 79th, “Queen’s 
landers;” the 91st, “Princess Louise’s 
landers;” the 92nd, “Gordon HigdJjl^^ 

93rd, “ Sutherland Highlanders.” t B^jp 
ments, there are eight others of 
21st, 25th, 2Gth, 73rd, 75th, 
the New Brigade Depot a™* 
three of these regiments, 

Scotland is severed cx^gpl^ ^ 

The Irish regimentpF^ 


* Tlie term ‘ ‘ dragoon j 
lances ornamented witli il 
botk on horseback and ol 
t Of these, five regiii* 
92nd, and 93rd j the w 
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Trisli; 27th, ‘auiii.ldlliug 83rd, County of Dublin;’^ 
8Gth, “Royal County Down;” 87tb, Royal Irish Fusiliers 
and the 88th, ^Hhe Connaught Rangers.” The Welsh have 
but two national regiments, viz. the 23rd, Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers;” and the 41st, the Welsh.” 

That the Highland and Irish regiments keep up their 
national character the follov/ing particulars, extracted from a 
return recently made to the House of Commons (an abstract 
of which will be found further on) will show— 

Hichland. 


Number of Regimeiit 

Scotch. 

Eii 3 lL-«li and Irish, 

4'2n(l 

7S3 

101 

7i>st ; 

747 

119 

7‘iiul 

682 

276 

78t}L 

363 

163 

7ytii i 

414 

115 

92iia ' 

i 

739 

154 




101st to 109th (both inclusive) were 
Regiments in the service of the Hon. 
. were raised for service in India 
. of the G-overiiment of India by 
a, in 1859, after the mutiny 
Ted, these regiments were 
^ and numbered with the 
' their turns of Home 

f four battalions, and 
mbered) called the 
d of four battalions, 
uvc two battalions 
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Every battalion of Foot (excepting the eight Eifle batta¬ 
lions above mentioned) has two flags, a Royal or First Colour 
and a Regimental or Second Colour. Upon this second 
colour is Giiihlazonod the arms or crest of the regiment, 
its badges, distinctions, and the names of the victories to 
which it has contributed, the whole ensigncd by the Imperial 
Crown. No addition or altci’ation whatever can be made on 
any colour without the special authority of the Queen. 

The royal or first colour of the regiments of Foot Guards 
is crimson, and the rogimciital or second colour for each 
battalion, is the Great Union, and bears one of the ancient 
badges conferred by royal authority on each of the com¬ 
panies composing the respective battalions; the badges 
being borne in turn as the colours are renewed. 

The regiment of Grenadier Guards has a crimson standard, 
presented in 1832 to the King’s or Queen’s Company by 
his late Majesty King ’Wdliam lY. It bears the royal 
ci})hcr crowned, enibhiz-uied on the centre, with the badge 
of England in the first and fourth corners, that of Scotland 
in the second, and that of Ireland in the third corner, each 
surmounted by the imperial crown. 

The royal or first colour of the lino regiment is the 
Great Union, bearing in the centre the imperial crown, and 
the regimental, or second colour, is of the colour of thu 
facing of the regiment (excepting in regiments having 
white, or black facings), with the Union in the upper caj^'^ 
or corner. ^ 

Amongst the many badges and mottoes borne bxr 
regiments the following are of the most frequent/ 
and are generally commemorative of some ii^/u 
tion or campaign in which the regiment has 
tar,” with the “ Castle and Key,” and 
insignia Calpe ; ” “ Hindostan, with 
with the Sphinx “The White ’ 
aspera terrent; ” “The Royal 
Dragon, iidiit illfffeh 

its second c| 
the second, I 
Arms of M 
Praimiimi.” ' 

“^-in Indis,” h 
* army which 
tho liattlc of 
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The standards of Cavalry regiments bear similar honour¬ 
able badges and distinctions. The Eegiment of Koyal Horse 
Guards has a standard presented to it by his late Majesty 
King William IV. in 1832, which bears the words, “ Dct- 
tingen,” ‘^Minden,” Warbourg,’’ Cateau/’ as well as 

Peninsula’’and “'Waterloo.’’ 

Hussar and Lancer regiments no longer carry stan¬ 
dards. 

The Artillery has become in recent warfare the most im¬ 
portant arm of the military service. The Royal Artillery is 
divided into biigades, which are again subdivided into bat¬ 
teries. This organization has many disadvantage^-., and 
there is a considerable feeling in favour of making the 
battery the ‘unit instead of the brigade ; that is, that all 
movements from one station to another should be regulated 
entirely by batteries, instead of by the more cumbrous move¬ 
ment of a whole brigade. It numbers nearly 30,000 officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and rank and file; but of that 
number at least one half are quartered in India and the 
Colonies. There are three branches of the Royal Artillery 
•—viz.. Horse Artillery, Field Artillery, and Garrison Artil¬ 
lery ; the two former are used for operations in the field and 
the latter for the defence and attack of fortresses. The 


■^gunners of the Field Artillery are carried on the limbers and 
\nnuiHtion waggons, those of the Horse Artillery are 
^^ted, and accompany the guns. 

^loyal Engineers, the rank and file of which corps 
fl|rly called the “ Royal Sappers and Miners,” is also 
T^mnguished and useful branch of the service. It is 
^iiihe construction of fortifications and entrench- 
^^my in the field, and to carry on mining 
Tl|jducts siege operations, constructs bridges 
T|sing rivers, and other necessary works. 

Field Telegraph,” both in laying 
^yilso a Torpedo Company. Com- 

the 

for public 
|y submitted 
’fthis proviso 
.?ne applicant 
fge; the age 
1. These two 
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of the Board of Ordnance, but are now merged into the 
general management of the army. 

The following is an aljstraL-t of a return to an address of 
the House of Commons, dated August, 1878, of the number 
of English, Scotch, and Irish officers, non-commissioned 
officers, corporals, and privates in each regiment of Foot 
GiianE, Household Cavalry, Royal Engineers, and Artillery, 
also of Cavalry of the Line and Infantry of the line and 
Rifle Brigade :— 



Ofrictis. 


N"ll-' ' 'lllIlll^^Kllll -1 

' and Men 

1. !■:, 

mins 

English 

Scotch. 

lush 

English 

Scotch 

IiLsli. 

Household Cavalry . 

G> 

11 

10 

! 930 

193 

S3 

C.i\aliy of the Line 

542 

01 

153 

1 12,4.1(3 

950 

1,905 

UmmI [Toisf Aitillery 

201 

21 

24 

1 4,4 ' 

;i4 

(3(j0 

U'.\ il \1 Lilli 1 V . 

SS4 

TO 

101 

' 20,177 

2,017 

r>,4i.il 

Jv'i\ il Lii.iii' 1 i-i . 

577 

1 !7 

S3 


43(3 

.754 

r«.«iL C-u liiK 

205 

30 

17 

' 4,842 

5(3(3 

340 

Infantry of the Line 

3 2J2 

430 

920 

74,307 

9 477 

29,448 

Ai 111 ', 1 ' (. Corps . 

5 

— 

1 

I 2,Vil 

1 o; 

, 2c 

Aiiiii lK.■^p^tal Corps 

27 

7 

11 

' 1,007 

120 

J .MO 

Total . . . 

5,738 

7S5 

1,3S0 

' 124,708 

14,235 

! 39,121 

Biigado Depots' . . 

21 

C2 

117 

4,198 

619 

! / 

1 i,i>os 








The foregoing is an outline of the composition of the 
hard-worked army of Great Britain, which in turn is sent all 
over the world to protect her rights and interests. The 
following is the order of precedence of the several regiments 
and corps of H.M.’s Service, viz. :— 

1st. The regiments of Life Guards and the Royal Horse 
Guards. 

2nd, The Royal Horse Artillery; but on parade wdth 
their guns, this corps takes the right and marches at the 
head of the Household Cavalry. 

3rd. The regiments of Cavalry of the line, according to 
their number and order of precedence. 

4th. The Royal Regiment of Artillery, 

5th. The corps of Royal Engineers. 

Cth. The regiments of Foot Guards. 

* The Brigade Dep6ts are not included in the return of men on active 
service, generally consisting of young soldiers undergoing preliminary 
training. 
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7th. The regiments of Infantry of the Line, according to 
their number and order of precedence. 

8th. The De[)artniental Corps, i, f., the Army Service and 
Army Hospital Corps. 

The Iloyal Marines, v'hen acting -with the troops of the 
Line, take rank next to the 49th Eegiment. The Ride 
Brigade ranks next to the 93rd Regiment. The order of pre¬ 
cedence is governed by the date of enrolment of these corps. 

There are also three local corps belonging to the British 
army which never serve in Great Britain and Ireland, viz., 
the 1st and 2nd West India Regiments, which serve alter¬ 
nately in the West Indies and at Sierra Leone, and the Royal 
Malta Fencible Artillery, for the defence of that island. 

Offenders against military discipline are tried before Courts 
Martial, composed of officers selected from the regiment or 
the garrison in which the prisoner serves. The Judge Ad¬ 
vocate General, who is a civilian nominated by Government, 
has the control of these ti ibunals. A Deputy Judge Advocate, 
generally an officer, attends every general Court Martial, 
which assembles for the trial of very grave offences, and 
sees that it is conducted according to law —Garrison and 
2?r,iijne/tta? Com'ts Martial being for minor offences. A Court 
Martial consists of a president and from four to twelve 
members, according to the nature of the Court. The charge 
against the accused, wdiich must be in proper form, is read 
over to him, and the evidence against and for him heard 
and reduced to writing. This done, the prisoner is ordered 
to withdraw, and the Court deliberates upon its verdict, 
which as well as the punishment to follow it, should it be 
one of ^^guilty,” is decided by a majority. The “proceedings,” 
comprising the charge and evidence, are then submitted to 
the General Commanding the District in case of a District 
Court Martial, to the Field Marshal Commanding in Chief in 
case of a General Court Martial, and to the Colonel of the 
Regiment in that of a Regimental one, wffio either “ approves 
and confirms” them, or sends them back for fuidher con¬ 
sideration, or sets them aside altogether. The result of the 
trial is not allowed to transpire, even to the prisoner, until 
this officer s decision is made known. 

The rewards for long and meritorious service which are 
bestowed upon our brave defenders, form a more pleasing 
subject than the last; these are given in the shape of titles, 
pensions, promotions, and decoratious, The Sovereign has, 
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as you know, the right of bestowing any dktinctiou upon a 
subject. Peerages and bavniiofLics are froipiLufly given to 
the heroes of great military ac]ll^JVemellt^, and the people of 
England are by no means backward in granting the sub¬ 
stantial means necessary for hoeping up those dignities, as 
witness the provision made for i\railboiuiigh and Wellington 
by a grateful nation, and, in our time, for WiHiani'^, the 
gallant defender of Kars, for the son of the brave and la¬ 
mented Havelock, and for Lord Kapier of Magdala. 

The Order of the Bath is a decoration much coveted by 
military and naval officers. There is also a civil branch of 
this order for nuii-conibatants: it is divided into three 
ranks:— 

Knights Grand Crosses.G.C.B. 

Knights Commanders.K.C.B. 

Companions.C.B. 

The dccoiation is a star. The Order of St. Michael and 
St, George is bestowed upon <jlhcors who have distinguished 
themselves in any of our colonies. This is a civil as well as 
military order. 

The most exalted Order of the Star of India is the reward 
of meritorious services in tliat country. 

But perhaps the most highly prized decoration worn by^ 
our army and navy is the Victoida Cross, This is a plain 
piece of bronze, but upon it is imprinted the magic ffiotto 
‘^For valourf and it is only awarded for the most devoted 
and daring bravery in the held. 

Medals are often struck to commemorate successful ac¬ 
tions or campaigns, and are distributed to and worn by all 
rauks that have taken part in them. The medal itself com¬ 
memorates the campaign, and clasps arc added to the rib¬ 
bon which suspends it, upon each of which is engraved the 
name of the particular action for which the wearer has re¬ 
ceived it. 

I may state here that no subject of her Majesty may 
accept or wxar any foreign order or medal without her per¬ 
mission, signified by a warrant under the Loyal Sign Manual: 
and that this pernrission is not given except when the order 
or medal is to be conferred in consequence of active service 
before the enemy, or wdierc the recipient is actively or 
entirely employed beyond her Majesty’s dominions, in the 
service of the foreign Sovereign, by whom the order or 
medal is conferred. 
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No permission is necessary for accepting a foreign order, if 
it is not to be worn. 

Pensions are given to non-commissioned officers and pri¬ 
vates, who from wounds or infirmities are no longer fit for 
service. 6>zt?f-pensioners receive their pay, and live where 
they please. /?i-pensioners are lodged and maintained in 
the hospitals at Chelsea, near London, and Kilmainham in 
Dublin. 

Ih is now necessary to speak of the Reserve forces, and 
first of the ancient cou^titutiunal guardian of our shores, and 
which of late years has proved such an admirable nursery 
for the regular army, I mean the militia. This term in its 
general sense, signifies the whole body of persons, stipendiary 
or not, who bear arms for the defence of the state; but now 
its meaning is restricted to the forces raised in our counties 
and for service in them. Formerly the militia was raised by 
ballot—every person upon whom the lot fell was bound to 
serve or find a substitute—but now its recruits are enlisted 
as in the regular army. Every county has its regiment of 
militia, the large ones having several: thus Middlesex has 
five and Lancashire and Yorkshire eight. The following 
table shows the number of militia regiments in the United 
Kingdom:— 

Aitillery Militia. No of Regiments. 

England.16 

Scotland . ..5 

_ Ireland.. , 12 

Total . , . 33 

Milithi No ofRegimts. Rifle Regnitb. 

Erighiud.'. 79, including 12 

S..otI.Lnd.11, „ 2 

Ireland.33, ,, 12 

Tnt.d . . 123 Total . 26 

All the artillery corps, save one, are established in counties 
upon the sea-coast; those in the interior infantry. These 
are generally called together once every year for training, 
during a period of twenty-eight days, or longer, at the option 
of the Government. Under recent Acts of Parliament the 
militia may be permanently embodied, and even sent abroad. 
During the war with Eussia, many garrisons, both at home 
and in the Mediterranean, were manned by militia regiments 
so embodied, much to their own credit and greatly to the ad' 
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Vantage of the state, for -we were thus enabled to withdraw 
the regular troops from those places, and to send them to 
reinforce our hard-worked battalionib before Sebastopol. 
Moreover the militia supplied thuiisau'ls of recruits for the 
line—men who had had some experience of a soldier’s life, 
liked it, and were already more than half-trained to their 
duties. The officers and men of the militia, except the ad¬ 
jutant and staff, are only paid when called out for training, 
or as long as they are embodied. In England and Wales we 
have ninety-nine regiments of militia ; in Scotland sixteen; 
and in Ireland forty-five. The number of men to be called 
up for twenty-eight days’training is stated at 128,909. Com¬ 
missions in the militia are given by the Secretary of State 
for War on the recommendation of Lords-Lieutenant of the 
counties. 

In the Channel Islands there are ten regiments of militia, 
comprising four regiments of artillery and six of infantry. 
Service in the Channel Islands militia is compulsory. 

A somewhat similarly constituted force to the militia is 
the yeomanry cavalry. 

I must next refer to the Volunteer force. Owing its origin 
to the dread of a French invasion, it has survived the cause 
from which it sprang, and has now become a permanent ele¬ 
ment ill our system of national defence. At present it con¬ 
sists of about 190,000 men, who give their services gratui¬ 
tously, although a small sum is annually voted by Parliament 
in order to defray a portion at least of the necessary expenses 
of the various corps, and to provide for the pay of the staff. 
To obtain this grant, however, a fixed proportion of men in 
a corps must have attended a certain number of drills in the 
course of the year. 

Before concluding my letter I must say something about 
the Army Pu '<<'rve. When the late war between Prussia and 
France resulted in the sudden collapse of what had always 
been considered the greatest military Power on the Continent 
—a Po’wer possessing a standing army of some 600,000 men, 
and a military pupukiti-ju to back them up of almost un¬ 
limited extent—Great Britain began to open her eyes to her 
own condition, and to say if by any mischance her fleet 
should be either evaded or defeated, what had she, for a 
second line, to oppose to an invader? Her regular troops 
were second to none in the world, but what could 60,000 
men do—however good they might be—against an enemy of 
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ten times their number] There were the militia and the 
volunteers to aid the regular troops, but their di",Lipliiio was 
not of the highest order* and the way in which the raw 
conscripts of France were trodden under foot by the dis¬ 
ciplined forces of Prussia—after the regular army had been 
subdued—showed how little depjiideoLC could be placed on 
undisciplined valour; so naturally, the idea occurred besides 
of v'orking these three forces—the army, the militia, and the 
volunteers into one “harmonious whole;” to '^iijipl'jinunt 
them by a population who would have passed a certain 
time in the regular army, and who wouM in time of peril 
be ready to return to the ranks and fight for their country. 
To this end it was proposed to make enlistment an engage¬ 
ment of only six years, after which time the soldier was to 
return to his civil emphiTiiiient, with a retaining fee of four- 
pence a day, wdth the und(.i^taudiiig that he was to be called 
out for drill for a few days in each year, and to be ready for 
service when called upon. This scheme, upon its being first 
put forward, met with severe adverse criticism from mili¬ 
tary men of experience and authority. 

By many it was regarded as a daugenais experiment which, 
whilst it might entirely fail in its ulterior object, e., the 
f'juridaLi'jii of an Army lleserve, might at the same time 
seriously injure the Active Army, It was said that recruits 
would not be forthcoming, from time to time, in sufficient 
numbers to keep up the requisite strength of the Army, as 
men were drafted into the Itcserve. 

Then, again, it was thought that it would be imjiossible 
to find enough men willing to take long service without 
extra pecuniary inducements, and that, consequently, special 
recruiting of men for Indian and Colonial Service would 
have to be adopted at a largely increased cost. 

It was also said that in the event of any difficulty arising 
by which this country might be involved in a w^ar with any 
of the Continental Powers, that the men wffio had been 
drafted into the Army Eeserve would not come forward 
when called on to rejoin the colours. 

With regard to the first two points, there has been appa-' 
rcntly hitherto no difficulty whatever in finding a sufficiency 
of suitable recruits for all purposes. 

How utterly giMuudlf^-:! the aiitiLipatioii that the men 
of the Army Eeserve, when required for service, would be 
found wanting, the spring of the year 1878 has shown. 
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At that time, ^’hcu matters in the East looked threatening, 
and the probability of Great Britain being engaged in war 
with Russia w\as imminent, the men of the Army Reserve 
were called on by the Queen. How splendidly they re¬ 
sponded ; with what cheerful alacrity and courage the men 
came pouring in to the various centres to rejoin their regi¬ 
ments from all parts of the kingdom, is now a matter of 
history ! Many of them gave up lucrative civil employ¬ 
ment. Those who, either from unwillingness or sickness, or 
absence at sea (as happened in some cases), failed to appear 
and report themselves were but some three per cent, of the 
whole ! 

That the crisis, which tested the reality, and proved the 
loyal devotion of the Army rv,cserve passed peacefully by, is 
a subject for thankfulness ; its consequences, in so far as they 
showed the Army Reserve to be not merely an absolute fact, 
but composed of men who could be relied on when required, 
should be matter for congratulation and pride to every 
Englishman. 

fa The vVrmy Reserve, though in its infancy, numbers already 
43,000 men. 

The total strength of the British army, exclusive of men 
serving in India, who number about 70,000 of all ranks, is 
stated in the following summary :— 


Ecgnlar Army, Home and Colonial EstaHishments, 


exclusive of men seiving in India 

. 135,500 

Militia (Infantry and Aitilleiy) 

. 136,700 

Rifle and Engineer Volunteers .... 

. 147,900 

Artillery Voluiiteeis . . . . ^ . 

. 33,400 

Yeomanry Cavalry. 

. 14,600 

Army Reseive ...... 

. 43,000 

Grand total 

. 511,100 
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THE NAVY. 

Popularity of the Navy—Eiily History—Naval Ascendancy—Prizes of 
War—Size of Men-of-War—Board of Admiralty—Eating of Ships— 
Iron-clad Fleet—Stations of British Navy—Strength of Navy—Re¬ 
cruiting for Navy—Relative Army and Navy Rank—Commissions in 
the Navy—Pensioners—Coast Gruard—Royal Naval Reserve—Royal 
Marines. 

TnE navy of Great Britain is perhaps the most popular of 
oiu' national forces, and deservedly so. Our army has won 
us honour and triumphs abroad, but it is to the navy that 
we owe our security at home. From the time when Lord 
Howard of Effingham, with his great sea captains Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, scattered before them the wTCcks 
of the so-called “ Invincible ” Spanish Armada, down to that 
eventful day when Nelson's victorious cannons roared in the 
Bay of Tiafilgar, it has been our best bulwark against the 
invader, and but for our stout wooden walls, his devastating 
footsteps might even now be traced upon our pleasant 
pa^tiue^. The navy has never been looked upon with sus¬ 
picion as a force which might be employed by an unconsti¬ 
tutional sovereign to curtail the liberties and rights of the 
people. On the contrary, save during that humiliating 
epoch ill our history when our king was the pensioner of the 
French monarch, and applied to his vices and pleasures the 
sums wdiich should have gone to maintain the fleet, it has 
been the special care both of governors and governed to 
keep up its strength and efficiency. In the ^^ear 1707 the 
House of Lords, in an address to Queen Anne, said, “ that 
the honom-, security, and wealth of this kingdom depend 
upon the protection and encoiu’agement of trade, and the 
improving and right encouraging its naval strength ,'. . , 
therefore zue do^ in the most earnest manner, leseech yoitr 
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mnjebly that the sea aff’iivi may id way % he your first and most 
peculiar careT It will be an evil clay for Eiiglaud when 
the principle laid down in this address is departed from. 
Previous to the reign of Elizabeth our sovereigns had but 
few ships of war. The naval force collected to oppose the 
Armada was the largest armament that had ever been 
brought together under an English commander. It con¬ 
sisted of 176 ships and about 15,000 men. But of this fleet 
only 40 ships and 6000 sailors belonged to the royal navy; 
the rest were contributed by London, Bristol, Yarmouth, the 
Cinc[ue Ports, &c. The navy had not yet become a separate 
service and distinct profession. Our captains were soldiers 
or sailors as occasion required. At the battle of Elodden 
Field the Admiral of England led the right wung of the 
army, and Lord Howard of Effingham was never bred up to 
the sea. The career of John iSberfiLdd, Earl of Mulgravo, 
shows how naval appointment'5 were made in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. At the age of seventeen he 
volunteered to serve at sea against the Dutch, and after 
six "veeks returned home to take the command of a troop of 
horse. Six years afterwards he was made captain of an 
eighty-four gun ship, although in the whole course of his 
life he had never been three months afloat. A short time 
afterwards he was given a regiment of foot ! Under the 
first sovereigns of the House of Stuart our navy degenerated; 
but the vigorous and able administration of Oliver Crom¬ 
well speedily raised it to a magnitude and power hitherto 
unknown. He divided it into rates ancU^^^^v.^, and under 
the command of Admiral Blake it not only equalled, but 
surpassed, the famous marine of Knllaiid. James 11.— 
himself a naval commander and his own Lord High Admiral 
—also paid great attciifiLai to marine affairs. At his abdi¬ 
cation, the fleet amounted to 173 sail, inc-a^uring 101,892 
tons, and having on board 6930 guns, and 42,000 seamen. 
Since this time the efficiency of the royal navy has steadily 
increased, and although there have been periods in which 
the combined fleets of France and Spain and other coalitions 
have deprived us for a short time of our ascendancy, the 
victories of Bodney, Howe, Duncan, St. Yincent, and 
Nelson soon restored to us that sovereignty of the sea to 
.which, fiom our extended empire, our enormous commerce, 
and our maritime habits and prowess, we may still j ustly 
lay claim. 
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The following table will show the triumphs of onr gallant 
tars ill the last wars in which they took a principal part:— 


Ships tahen or destroyed^ hy the Naml and Marine Forces 
of Great Britain in the French Fevoluiionary JFcc?'j enduaj 
180:2. 


F. -KC r: 

1 

Ficndi. 

Dutch. 

Spanish . 

Other 

Nations 

' Total. 


43 

1 23 ; 

11 

2 

' S3 

Fiirv- jiLi ']ii['s 

. . 2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

F’n^'iL'=« 



20 

7 

, 101 


• i 

32 1 

5-3 

10 

j 204 

Giaud Totcil 

•; 

89 

1 80 

25 

I 541 


Numher of Shi 2 ')s tahen or destroyed in the War against 
Buonaparte, ending 1814. 


Force. 

French 

Spam''li 

Danish 

Russian 

Am ei lean 

Total 

Slii[is-nt'-the-Liiic 

70 

27 

23 

4 

0 

124 

Fift\ c'lmdiips . . 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Ph igates 

77 

30 

24 

0 

6 1 

148 

Sloops, &c. . . . i 

i 18S 

04 

10 


13 1 

2S8 

Grand Total 

1 

342 , 


! 64 

17 

1. j 

569 


It thus appears that in a period of about twenty-one years 
oiu' fleet had taken or destroyed one thousand one hundred 
and ten ships of the navies of our enemies ! 

~ The introduction of steamers as ships of war has caused a 
great revolution in naval tactics^ Formerly the main object 
of a commander was to get what is called the lemthfr gauge 
of his enemy ; that is to say, to sail on the side of him from 
which the wind is coming, so as to enable him to manoeuvre 
round and rake him by sweeping the whole length of his 
decks with his guns in crossing his bow or stern. Steamers, 
however, are almost independent of wind or tide, and screw^- 
steamers combine the advantages of steaming with sailing. 
Our ships are now built very much larger, and carry more 
and much heavier guns than they did even twenty years ago j 
in fact, the largest ships-of-the-line with w^hich JSTelson and 
Collingwood fought would be considered as mere frigates in 
comparison with the mighty men-of-war of the present day. 
Nor is it merely in their size that the men-of-war of to¬ 
day differ from those of other times. Formerly, as I dare 
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say you know, they were constructed of wood; but, in order 
to cope with the terribly destructive power of modern artil¬ 
lery, tjiey are now covered with thick plates of iron, and, 
indeed, now the ships of what may be called our fighting 
navy are entirely built of that material. 

The general direction and control of all affairs connected 
with the Eoyal Navy are now entrusted by her Majesty to 
the Commissioners for discharging the duties of Lord High 
Admiral. They constitute the Board of Admiralty, and 
consist of five Lords.Of these the First Lord is generally 
a civilian— i. e., not immediately connected wdth the naval 
service. He is a member of the Cabinet. The second, third, 
and fourth are respectively termed the Senior Naval Lord, 
the Second Naval Lord, and the Junior Naval Lord. The 
fifth, the Civil Lord, has a seat in Parliament. 

There is a financial secretary under the control of the 
Board, and changing with the G'jvernment. There are two 
permanent secretaries, termed the First Secretary, and the 
Naval Secretary. The First Lord has also a private secre¬ 
tary, and an assistant private secretary. 

The Controller is no longer a Lord of the Admiralty, 
with a seat at the Board, but returns to his old position, 
and is appointed for a fixed term. 

The duties of the Admiralty are very difficult to define,’ 
but the following rough sketch will give some idea of them. 

The First Lord has supreme authority, and is responsible 
to Parliament for the administration and efficiency of the 
Navy; he has all appointments in chief to the command of 
ships of all sizes, A:c. Flag officers are nominated by him, 
but submitted to the Queen for approval. 

The following is the distribution of duties of the Sea Lords 
under the new Admiralty patent:—First Naval Lord.— 
Ships in commission; distribution of the fleet; marines 
and marine artillery; appointments of commanders, under- 
captains, lieutenants (exclusive of those in command), staff 
commanders, navigating lieutenants, A:c., sub-lieutenants, 
midshipmen and cadets; discipline; courts-martial, and 
courts of inquiry; punishments and returns; protection to 
trade and fisheries; hydrographical department; pilotage ; 
signals; Humane Society’s medals; convict service. Second 
Naval Lord.—Manning of the fleet; Coast-guard, except’ 
buildings; Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, Royal Naval 
Reserve, pensioners, ^hen called out; gunners and boat- 
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swains; Royal Naval College, Greeiiwicli Hosj^ital, removals 
of Reserve, good-conduct medals, pensions ; transport depart¬ 
ment. Third Naval Lord.—Appointments of medical officers, 
paymasters, assistant paymasters, clerks, assistant clerks, 
engineers, and carpenters, medical de])artnicnt, hospitals and 
hospital ships, victualling, full paj^, half-pay, table money, 
passa-t;s, store allowances, compensations and alluv.auL^s as 
rcgaidsthe fleet, and debts. 

The Fifth Lord (a civilian and ALP.) legulatcs, wuth the 
Fourth Lord, the civil branch—victualling, medical, (kc. 

There are eleven administrative departments of the 
Admiralty :—The Navy department. The Constructive and 
Engineering staff, with a director. The Victualling buiml), 
and the Contract and Purchase department, with superin¬ 
tendents in each. The Accountant-rieneral’s department. 
The Aledical department, with a director-general. The 
Transport department, and the department of Works, with 
directors at the head of each. The Hydrographic depart¬ 
ment, presided over by the Hydrographer to the Navy; and 
the Supeiintcndent of the Naval Reserve. 

As a rule, the whole Board is affected by any change of 
Administration, but the Sea Lords not members of Parlia¬ 
ment are occasionally reappointed. 

The Navy of the United Kingdom is a }>mn(ntcnt esta-^ 
blishment, the statutes and orders by wdiich it is governed 
having been permanently settled and deflned with precision 
by the Legislature. The amount of military force has to 
be regulated every year (as wo have said) by Parliament,"as 
the maintenance of a ^landing army m time of* peace with¬ 
out the consent of Parliament is prohibited by the Bill of 
Rights. Not so with the Navy. While for the Army a vote 
to sanction the oiumher of men is required, for the Navy Par¬ 
liament has simply to vote the sum required for the seamen’s 
wages. 

The classification of ships of war is called rating,” and 
the vessels registered in the list of the Royal Navy arc called 

rated” ships. There are six standards of rate—the fird- 
rates are ships carrying 110 guns and vinvaoxls, and comple¬ 
ments which consist of 1000 men or more. The second-rates 
carry from 80 guns to 110, and not less than 800 men ; the 
'third-rates carry from 60 to 80 guns, and a complement of 
under 800 men and more than 600 ; the fourth carry less 
than 60 gims, and comprise all frigate-buUt ships, of which 
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the complements are 600 and not less than 410 men ; the 
fifth and sixth, all smaller vessels, comprising sloops, gun- 
vessels and others. 

This classification is still n''iminjillj in force, though be¬ 
come almost obsolete practically, by the existence of the 
new ironclad fleet, which consists of six classes. Of these 
the first class are all iron-built and of great speed; in it 
also arc included the Minotaurs, a new class of vessel. 
These are built on the ram system, having what is termed 
the STwm-breasted beak protruding under w^ater. The stem 
of this portion, which w^ould have to resist a shock, is a 
gigantic forging, as is also the stern frame; and every part 
of the vessel is of iron, even to the spar deck, though the 
plating is there covered with wood. The second class are 
line of-battle ships converted by iron plating, or new ships 
built on wooden frames. Amongst the ironclad fleet are 
fifteen turret ships; four others, of immense power, are al¬ 
ready launched, and are now being fitted and completed. 
The most powerful of these ironclads are the Inflexible, 
Thunderer, Devastation, Neptune, Siiperb, Ajax, 
Agamemnon, Monarch, and Glaiton, 

Five are now building, two of w’hich are of the same size 
as the Agamemnon. Of the remaining three tho Polyphemus, 
an iron-plated torpedo ram, is the most remarkable. This 
vessel is designed upon novel principles, and is supposed to 
be the most formidable vessel, for the species of w^arfare for 
which she is designed, of any yet known. The plan upon 
which she is constructed has not yet been divulged by the 
Admiralty. 

The Inflexible is an armour-plated turret ship. In the 
centre-of the ship is a ‘^rectangular citadel” (75 ft. broad 
by 110 ft. long), enclosing the base of the turrets, the engines 
and boilers, the magazines, and other important parts of the 
ship. The walls of this citadel are 41 in. in thickness, and 
are built of strong teak, covered with armour plating vary¬ 
ing from IG in. to 24 in. in thickness. The turrets are 12 ft. 
high, and 28 ft. diameter internally. Each turret is armed 
with two guns of 81 tons each, capable of firing a shot of 
1650 lbs., with a battering charge of 300 lbs. of powder. 
The turrets are not in line, but arc placed to the right and 
left, fore and aft of the citadel. ^lie lnjDxihh is a two- 
masted vessel. 

Th@ Thunderer Dveadnougld are vessels gf the same 
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type. The Thunderer has two turrets, ^‘fore” and ^^aft,’’ 
31 ft. 3 in. in diameter, and weighing about 406 tons each. 
They are made to revolve by means of special steani-ongine'^. 
The fore-turret contains two guns Of 38 tons, the after-turret 
two guns of 35 tons. The armour plating varies from 12 in. 
to 14 in. in thickness. From these guns arc fired both 
Palliser (.lulled shells and common shells, the former weigh¬ 
ing 700 lbs., and fired with a battering charge of 110 lbs.; 
both these vessels are unmasted, and depend entirely upon 
steam. The Devastation is a vessel of the same type, but 
less powerful. 

The Kefjtnne^ built for the Emperor of Brazil, and origi- 
ginally named the Independencia^ was purchased by the 
British Government. She is a turret ship and also a power¬ 
ful ram. She is protected by armour plating varying from 
10 in. to 12 in. in thickness, and carries an armament of four 
guns of 35 tons. This vessel is now being refitted. 

The Ajax and Agamemnon (not yet completed) are vessels 
of the same type as the Inf-exitJej though considerably 
smaller. 

The AlunarJi has two turrets fixed on pivots between the 
foremast and the mainmast, both of the same size, with an 
outer diameter of 26 ft. 6 in., and an inner of 22 ft. The 
turrets are plated with’ 10-inch armour, in rolled plates, 
round the ports, and with 8-inch on other parts. In each 
turret arc mounted two 25-ton muzzle-loading rifle guns of 
12-incli bore, and 15 ft. in length. They throw a 600-pound 
shot, with a battering charge of TOlbs. of powder.' 

The Glutton has only one turret, with two 25-inch guns 
cased in armour, with a breastwork all round. Designed to 
lie low, she has a flying deck high out of the water for stow¬ 
ing boats, and for shelter in rough weather. The Devastation 
and Thnnde} er, twin ships, have two turrets like the Alonarch, 
an armoured breastwork, and high-flying deck like the 
Glatton, with a ram bow. The rams in the Glatton, as well 
as in the linpert and the Hotspur^ where ramming has been 
made the principal object, are sharp points of hardened 
metal, about 8 ft. below water line, and 12 ft. in advance of 
the bow. The Devastation and Thunderer are without mast 
or sail, and depend solely on steam. 

Then there are four turret ships considerably less than 
half this size—the Cyclops^ Gorgon, Hecate, and Hydra — 
these have two tiuTcts, a breastwork, and a pilot tower. 
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There is another class of vessels in the British Navy which 
deserve special notice; these are the fast cruisers, of which 
the Shah and the Incoh.sfaNt, vessels of 4000 tons, are able 
to steam 16 knots, and are the swiftest vessels of their class 
in the world. Very little inferior in speed are the Active, 
Rover, and Volage, with a speed of 15 knots, and 2,400 tons 
displacement. 

The chief stations of the British Navy are—the Mediter¬ 
ranean, East Indies, Cape, West Indies, and Channel. 

The efficient strength of the Navy on the 1st of Dec , 
1878, will be seen by the following table :— 


Nujibeh op Ships in ConnissiON, Dec. 1, 1878. 


Sea-Going. 

Dcbi nptiiill. 

Silling 

Steam. 

Total. 

Line of battle sliii)55 . . | 

Annoiu-plated 

Otheis 

- 

o 

) 

Fiiy iuul . . 1 

Aiiii'iin-pl.itLd 
Others . 

1 

28 

h 120 

ili'l ' III ill Vu'isuls . 1 

-Viinuur-pl ited 
Otliers . 

0 

07 

] 

Total 1 lk ‘1 live li>i in i i 

1 ■=;i I'McG . 

7 

m 


Fiiat le^iii \ e "iliijib . i 

Ai iii"iu-i>l ifi -1 
OtllLlb 

— 

8 

1 

i' ' 

Gunnery andii aiiin^ sbii-'? 

M iti"ii 11' i« 1 ei'. Ill- 111 1 !■>■[ 


0 

— 


blllli^ 1,1111 llltllH^ In', ll y 11 111- ) 

, 

1.1 

0 


Sun 1 Mil;, \ lb 

Tl <11 iji billJ'b 


z 

4 

1 51 

St-'ii sliipb 

Drill ships (Royal Naval Re¬ 


— 

3 1 

f i 

serve) .... 


0 

— 


Telidulb .... 

Ditto (late Coast Guard 

. ^ 

11 

38 

} ” 

LlUlbi-lb). 


02 1 

4 

Tilted fleet, ]!ii 1 Hill 11 ^ 

: ti Ini' is- . . 1 

I 

184 

235 ' 


The above is exclusive of Indian troop ships. 

It will be interesting to study the following statement of the 
comparative strength of the ironclad vessels of the first class 
in the British Navy, and those of other European nations in 
the year 1876. If the total strength of the InJiexiUe should 
be taken to be 100, the Diiilio (Italian) is estimated at 92 ,* 
the Ajax at 75 : Foudroyant (2) (French), 92 ; Dreadnought, 
72; Peter the Great, 71; Redouhtahle (French), 65; Thun¬ 
derer, 63; Tegethoff (Austrian), 61; Alejunidva, 56; Kaiser 
(German), 48 ; Colbert (French), 46; Sultan (English), 43 ; 
Nelson, 42; Ocean (French), 40: Monarch, 38 ; Shannon, 35 ; 
Iron Duhe (EngUsh), 29 ; Tonuf^rrc (French), 45 \ Rupert 
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(English), 33 ; Hotspur, 29 ; Glatton, 28 ; BUier (French), 
24 ; Bopoffs (Eussian), 25 \ Cyclops (English), 17.'" 

The result of the estimate, which is founded upon a care¬ 
ful analysis of the yarious elements which make up the sum 
of the actual value and power of the vessels, is as follows :— 


England . 

1,112 

Till key . 

215 

Fiance 

852 

Russia 

153 

Gfermany . 

372 

Austria . 

134 

Italy 

284 




This proportion has been considerably augmented by the 
recent large additions to the strength of the Navy. It will 
thus be seen that we still retain a vast naval superiority 
over other nations of the world, a supremacy which our for¬ 
tified strategic and naval stations in all parts of the world 
would enable us to utilize most effectively in any contest in 
which the country may be engaged. 

List of Ships Building and CoiiPLETiNG for Sea, 1879 — 1 S 80 . 



Names. 

No of 
guns 

o Z 

aj S 

to D 

d '£ 

Indicated 

lioise-power 



/M iji.btu 

4 

S,402 

6,000 

Ai iiiMiii pi itud tuiiL't ship 


Col ■) 

4 

.'?,4 

6,000 

l-lttM 


AganiLiiiiinn 

4 

S,492 

6,000 

' Ditto 


Ajav 1 

1 4 

S,402 1 

0,000 

' Ditto 



lb 

SNoO 1 

7,430 

j Di ship fi'iiiili i-.'d fiom the 

Sultan of Tuikej) 

( 'oiMpIl'l Ml 1 

2 


4,500 

J Ai iiiMiii-pl ifLd tni'iLt ship. 


1 Xt ptlh L ' 

i 

4 

0,000 ! 

0,000 

, Dittu (piueln^ul from the Di i,;ili iii 
Goveininent) 


Oiion . j 

4 

4,720 ! 

3,900 

Al liluUl-plated COl'vette (ptluhabLd 
fiom the hill tail) 


^^c)l}plii.iims 1 

none 

2,640 I 

5,500 

Iroii-iilated toipedo rani 


In addition to the above there are now building in her 
!Majesty^s dockyards and in private yards— 


R porvoftpct i C’onstrueted of iron or stcc-1, oi steel and 

bconcues. . . . | iron A\uod-bli<.atlii.‘d. 

1 despati li vossel . . Aimonied. 

0 composite slciojis 
3 composite gun boats 'I 

3 stnc'l gUlihoatj . . . 

4 ir.iii giiiib" its . . j 

4 other vessels 


A gimid total of 37 vessels, 12,151 tons, to be built in the 
year 1879—80. 

* Les ISfayires de duerre Iqs plus Receipts, pur M. Murclal, Puris, 1876. 
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A considerable number of swift steam launches, capable 
of steaming from 16 to 20 knots, are also being constructed 
in private yards, with the object of largely increasing the 
strength of the Torpedo Flotilla, a precaution rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the recent rapid development of this species of 
naval warfare. 


Nominal List op all Ironclads in thk BiiiTisn Navy. 


Names 

No of 
guns. 

Tonnage or 
Displ iLLiiieut 

Ilidli lUd 
horbL-iiowi. 1 


Bro \dside Suits. 





AgllUOUlt . 

17 

10,027 

0,807 


jMniotaiir . . 

IT 

10,027 

0,702 


NoitlmmbLil lud 

2S 

10,5S4 

0,558 


Ac'lnlles 

10 

0,004 

5,722 


Alexandra . . 

12 

9,402 

8,000 

Twin screw 

Sultan. 

12 

0,2S(. 

8,029 


Wiiii-.v . . . 

32 

0,127 

5,409 


Bl.ii k Pi nil L 

2S 

■',1 .7 

5,772 


Hercules 

14 

S,077 

8,529 


ThikI III. . . 

8 

8,412 

7,000 

Ditto 

Lord Walden 

IS 

7,S42 

0,706 


Bi-lleini-Loii . . 

15 

7,551 

0,521 


Nelson 

12 

7,.123 

0,000 


Ni'i til nni'ti'ii 

12 

7,323 

0,000 


Hector . . . 

IS 

0,713 

3,250 


Viliiiit 

IS 

0,71 i 

3,500 


Swiftsure 

14 

0,0b0 

4,913 


Triunipli 

14 

0,000 

4,892 


Repulse . . . 

12 

0,190 

3,.147 


Deleuce 

10 

0,070 

2,537 


RiM'-tllli'- . . 

10 

0,070 

2,428 


Auila. 10113 . 

14 

0,0.34 

4,812 

Ditto. 

luvmnldo 

14 

0,034 

4,021 

Ditto 

Iron Duke . 

It 

0,034 

5,103 

4,208 

Ditto. 

Shannon . . 

0 

3,.500 


PLlMk.pO . 

11 

4,‘Wt 

4,703 

Ditto 

Pallas . 

S 

3,787 

3,581 


Ris. .n.li . 

4 

1,741 

1,042 

Sloop. 

Waterwitcli 

4 

1,279 

777 

di aulic. 

Vixen 

4 

1,22S 

740 

Gunboat Twin screw 

Viper 

4 

1,228 

090 

Ditto Ditto 

Ram— 





Hotspur. . . 

3 

4,010 

3,497 

Twill sciew. 

Turrui Suits— 
Inflexible 

4 

11,400 

8,000 , 

Twin screw (nearly com 

Dll adiii.uj t 

4 

10,8SG 

8,000 

l^lete). 

Twm screw. 

Thunderer . . 

4 

9,387 

0,270 

Ditto. 

Devastation 

4 

0,190 

0,052 

Ditto. 

Monarcli . . 

7 

8,o22 

7,842 


Rupert 

4 

5,444 

4,015 

DiLti. .iii'l R nil 

Belleible . . 

4 

4,720 

I 3,955 


Glatton 

2 

4,012 

2,808 

Twm sriew 

Piinee Albeit 

4 

3,005 

2,128 


Cyclops 

4 

3,430 

1,000 

Ditto. 

Hecate . . . 

4 

3,430 

1,755 

Ditto. 

Gorgon 

4 

3,430 

1,070 

Ditto. 

H\dia . . . 

4 

3,430 

1,472 

Ditto. 

Wivern 

4 

2,751 

1.440 


Scorpion . . 

4 

2,751 

1,455 
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The seamen of the fleet are recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment. They are divided into two classes—those who enter 
for ten years, which is called continuous service,” and those 
who volunteer for shorter periods. The continuous service’’ 
men receive a higher rate of pay. Any man may enter the 
navy as a seaman if he chooses to apply to the commander 
of a ship whose complement of crew is not made up and the 
examining surgeon approves of him; but he cannot re-enter 
if he has been discharged from the service with disgrace ” 
previously. 

The following are the gradations of rank in the Hoyal 
Navy compared with the relative rank in the Army:— 


Aiiny. 


1. Fieia-M.iibL.iU. 

2. Generals 

3 Lieut -Generals. 
4. Majoi-GenciaL. 


5 Biij-'a-liei GciilViL 


G Colonels. 


T. Lieut -Colonels. 


Majors. 


9. Captains. 




1 Admirals of 
the Fleet. 

I 2. Admirals 
1 3. Vice-A(liiiii.il>, 
jj 4. RL.ii-Ailiiiii di 

Ij 

5. Captains of the 

I Fleet. 

II CommodoiGSof 

I the Fust and 

'| '^l-i.,j1(iJ L l.lS'' 

i' 0. C.ll't llll'> iftLll 

II three years’ 

, service. 


7. C.ipt iiiia iiDil, 1 
three years’ 
service 
Ctiiiiiiiiiii<Fi s 
(but .luiiior 
of that rank) 


S. Lieutenants of 
eight years’ 
standing. 


9. Lieutenants 
under eight 
years' sUnd- 
iiig. . 


4, Inspectors Genei-al of IIosjiit.iL and 

Fleets after thiee yeais’ service on 
full pay as such, 

5. luspecturs-Geiieial of HospitiL lud 

Fleets under three years’ service. 


(3. Deputy Inspectois-Gi'iicial of IIos- 
l)itals and Fleets after live years’ 
service on full pay as sucdi. 

.s*-( ittjries to Adiiiiril:, of the Fleet. 
Fciymasters-iii-Chief. 

7 . Staff Captains 

Deputy 1 UiiptLtuiof Hos- 
l-it ila and Flu. I-, under h\e years’ 
seivice. 

SeLietaiies to Cuiiinianders-m-Cluef 
ot five years’ seiviee as such. 
Stafr-Ci>iiiniatiJ( is 
Staff-Surgeons 
Secretaries to Coni- 
iiiaiideis-m-Cliief un¬ 
der five years’ service. 

Paymasters, Chief Eu- 

giiieer-., ciii<l N i\:il In¬ 
structors, of fifteen 
yeai-s’ seniority , 

8. Masters of eight years’ standing. 
Surgeons. 

VlivUhlS til Juni'll Flag Officers. 
Payniasteis ) of eight 

Chief Engineers V years' 

Na\al Instrui^turs J stinioiity, 

D. Masters under eight years’ standing. 
Assistant-Surgeons after six years’ 
sendee. 

Secretaries to Commodores, 2nd 
Class. 

Paymasters ) under eight 

Chief Engineers J years’ 

Na\hl lustructots ; btjiidiug 


but junior 
of that 
rank. 
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Army. * 

Navy. 

10. 1 

10. nt-11- 

10 Second Mattel s 

1 

.lilts 

.\^•^l't Hit ini'ki o yeais. 

1 

11 'tuli-Liniit'ii.inti ! 

1 11. Mulslnpiuen. 

A'Msi'staiit-rajniasteis. 

Cliief Gunnel 'I ‘biitjunior 

„ JliMtsv.iiii V of that 

,, C.aipenter J lank. 

11. Master’s alir>\ i. S'.iLi'tecn 

Second - Lieu- | 
tenants. [ 

yeais of age and of two j’^cars’ .ser¬ 
vice at sea in Na^y or Mercliant 
service. 

Aisistant-Eiiginecis’ Clerks. 


There are also TV’arrant and petty officers in the ISTavy. 

The warrant officers are the gunner, boatswain, and car¬ 
penter. 

The petty officers are the gunner’s and boatswain’s mates, 
(fee., Ac. 

The seamen are able-bodied—A. B.’s—and ordinary sea¬ 
men. 

Last follow the boys. 

Officers enter the naval service as lads of twelve or thirteen. 
They must first obtain nomination by a lord of the Admiralty. 
They then pass an examination before the head of the- medi¬ 
cal department, and next before the head of the educational 
department. When they have passed both examinations 
successfully they are sent on board the Britannia training- 
ship to be educated for their profession as cadets; from 
thence they pass into the Navy. Every step upwards in 
rank (as well as passing the threshold of the seiwice) is 
preceded by an examination, up to the rank of captain. 
The lieutenants study gunnery—in order to be Gunnery 
Lieutenants—on board the Excellent, There are also Navi¬ 
gating Lieutenants and Commanders, but these are mattem 
of detail. 

Pensions are granted to all disabled seamen, and pensions 
are also given to seamen for good conduct, good service, or 
long service. 

It is in the discretion of the Admiralty to award pensions 
under any circumstances. 

Pensioners were formerly divided into two classes, in and 
out pensioners of Greenwich Hospital. This magnificent 
building, once a roy^il palace, was appropriated in the reign 
of William III. as an asylum for seamen, who by wounds, 
age, or accident, have become unfit for further active service. 
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When, after the famous battle of La Hague, crowds of 
maimed and suffering sailors were cast upon their country, 
Queen Mary, th-e good and gentle wife of that monarch, 
showed great solicitude for their welfare, and wished to 
found an institution to relieve and maintain them. Upon 
her death, which took place soon afterwards, her sorrowing 
husband set apart the palace of Greenwich for that purpose. 
It has been greatly improved and enlarged since then, and 
it stands a national memorial of one of our greatest naval 
victories, and a monument to the memory of her who, amidst 
the exultations that followed the triumph, did not forget 
those whose blood had been shed to gain it. It became felt, 
however, that our veterans might be happier in their own 
native places, amongst their families and friends, than in 
Greenwich Hospital, and consequently all are now made out 
pensioners, and the fine hospital has been converted into a 
Naval College. 

The rules and provisions for the enforcement of discipline 
and good order in the Navy are embodied in an Act of Par¬ 
liament passed in the 19th year of George III., and offenders 
against them are tried by courts-martial, nearly in the same 
way as in the Army, except that the court must be held in a 
ship ajloat, and that its decision does not require confirma¬ 
tion, and is made public directly it is delivered. 

The Coast Guard until lately was partly under the control 
of the Admiralty and partly under that of the Excise. It 
was manned in a great measure, and commanded, by men 
and officers from the Nav}", but was a separate service. It 
is now incorporated with and forms part of the Naval Ser¬ 
vice. Its duties are to capture smugglers and to prevent 
the landing of contraband goods. To carry out these, small 
fast-sailing vessels, ranging from one hundred and fifty down 
to twenty-three tons, carrying from five to thirty-two men, 
and commanded by lieutenants in the Navy or by civilians 
in the merchant service, cruise about our coasts. Stations 
also are formed on shore from which patrols are sent out, 
and where watch is kept day and night. In order to keep 
up the efficiency and nautical training of the men serving 
ashore, they are di’afted annually on board of the various 
guard-ships stationed round the coast, and taken for a 
month’s or six weeks’ cruise with the Channel Fleet. The 
total number of officers and men employed in the coasU 
guard service is 4,300, 
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A corps of Naval Artillery Volunteers has been formed 
within the last few years, and consists at present of three 
brigades—the hocid<|iiarters being at London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, respectively. 

The Royal Naval Reserve consists of volunteers from the 
mercantile service, who undergo a certain amount of training 
annually in time of peace, and hold themselves at the dis- 
posal of the country in time of war. Merchant vessels, 
whose crews comprise a certain proportion of naval reserve 
men, have a right to carry the Blue ensign, ordinary mer¬ 
chantmen being restricted to the use of the Bed ensign; 
while men-of-war bear the White ensign. The Royal ISTaval 
Reserve numbers 20,000. 

The corps of Royal Marines is under the control of the 
Board of Admiralty, and forms part of the establishment of 
the Navy. It serves on board our ships and garrisons the 
royal dockyards. It numbers 14,000 officers, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and men, and of that number about one-half 
is generally serving afloat. The date of the formation of 
this force has not been exactly ascertained : we first hear of 
it in the year 1684. It is now separated into two sections— 
the Marine Light Infantry and the Royal Marine Artillery; 
the former consists of three divisions, which are stationed 
respectively at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and 
number more than one hundred companies. There are 
thirteen companies of Marine Artillery, the headquarters 
of which are at Portsmouth. 

Gentlemen enter this service as cadets, and are instructed 
in their profession on board the Excellent gunnery ship, at 
Portsmouth. The most proficient are chosen for the Marine 
Artillery, the junior officers of which force are selected from 
the most capable of their rank in the general body of the 
Royal Marines. The system of purchase never existed in 
this corps, and promotion goes entirely by seniority. 

All the rewards for long and distinguished services and 
bravery that I mentioned in my letter upon the Army are 
open to officers in the Navy and Marines, 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Nature of tlie Civil Sei'vice—Treasiny—Secrctaiies of State’s Offices— 
Board of Admiialty—Board of Tiadc—Tidan-1 Revenue—Customs— 
Post Office—Poor Law Board—Audit Office—Public Record Office 
—Paymaster-Greneral’s Office—Militaiy Offices—railMmt,uttii;y Offices 
—Boai'd of Works, &:c. 


I ROW come to tliat branch of Her Majesty’s services which 
is so intimately connected with “ How we are Governed ”— 
the Civil Service. The Civil Service is the name now used 
collectively for all the civil offices under the Crown. Every 
one holding a post under the Government that is not a legal, 
naval, or military post, is called a Civil Servant, from the 
Prime Minister down to a penny postman. The influence of 
the Civil Service is very great. It has the entire control over 
all the affairs of the country, including all civil matters com 
nected with the Army and Havy. It superintends the customs 
and revenues and collects all taxes. It accounts for the 
national expenditure. It builds ships for the Havy, and 
regulates the clothing, ammunition, and transport of the 
Army. It controls the governments of our various colonies. 
In fact, the Civil Service is, in other words, the machinery 
wdiich candes on the government of the country. 

This machineiy is divided into departments, and. at the 
head of each department is a Minister of the Crown, or some 
great political or financial functionary, who is aided by a 
staff of clerks to assist him in the discharge of his duties. 
These clerkships have since ISdd been open to a species of 
limited competition, and arc much coveted. They are, how¬ 
ever, not open to the public, as every candidate, before com¬ 
petition, has to obtain a nomination from some member of 
the Government, allowing him to go up for his examination 
—a very difficult thing to get now-a-days. 

The following list of the chief Government depaiffiments, 
together with a short account of their different duties, will 
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give you perhaps the best idea of what the Civil Service 
really is :— 

First of all is the Treasury .—The office of Lord High 
Treasurer was first put into commission in 1C 12. The Lords 
of the Treasury are five in number, including the First Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, All these, as well as 
the two Parliamentary Secretaryships, are political appoint¬ 
ments, and are vacated on a change of Ministry. The First 
Lord of the Treasury has the power of controlling all the 
appointments made by other members of the Ministry ; he 
appoints archbishops and bishops, and such Crown livings 
as are not vested in the Lord Chancellor are at his disposal. 
He is generally, but not necessarily, the Prime Minister. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer now performs many of the 
duties in connection with the Exchequer which in former 
times devolved upon the Lord High Treasurer. He has the 
entire control of the public moneys, and of all matters relat¬ 
ing to its receipt or expenditure. The three Junior Lords 
of the Treasury are members of Parliament. They are ex¬ 
pected to be in attendance on the various committees, and 
ariangeinents are made that some of them shall be in the 
House whenever it may sit. There are two Political Se¬ 
cretaries—one attending to financial, and the other to parlia¬ 
ment aiy business. The permanent Under-Secretary is the 
official head of the department. The Treasury is the highest 
branch of the Executive, and exercises its supervision over 
all the revenue offices, and, so far as receipt and expenditure 
are concerned, over every department of the Civil Service. 
The earliest mention of a secretary to the sovereign occurs 
ill 1253, a second was added in 1530, and a third in 17C8 
for Scotch affairs. 

The Home Office .—The present organization of the Home 
Office took place in 1801 ; before that year it had been 
united with the Foreign and Colonial Departments. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department has direct con¬ 
trol over all matters relating to the internal affairs of Great 
Britain. He controls the administration of criminal justice, 
the internal regulation of prisons and reformatories, and the 
whole police force as well as the county constabulary. 
Acting under his control are Inspectors of Factories, of ex¬ 
plosives, of mines, and the Salmon Fisheries of England and 
Wales. All official communications from the Cabinet to the 
Viceregal Court of Ireland are made through this department, 
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aud tho Home Secretary is consulted by the Lord Lieutenant 
on all matters of moment. He is a^'>LI:ud in the discharge 
of his duties by t^m under-secretaries, an assistant under¬ 
secretary, and a staff of clerks. 

The Forei(j)i Office .—Previous to the year 1782 the two 
principal sccrct.trio:. were known as Secretaries of State for 
the Northern and Southern Departments respectively. In 
this year, however, a rc-division of the duties was made, 
under which ariaiigL'nieiit the Northern became the Foreign, 
and the Southern the Plome Department. The Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs is the official channel of com¬ 
munication between Great Britain and other countries \ all 
treaties and alliances are made through him, and it is part 
of his duty to extend his protection to English subjects 
residing abroad. All ambassadors and consuls arc under 
his control. The Foreign Secretary is assisted in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties by two under-secretaries, two assistant 
undcr-sccretariL':, and a staff of clerks. 

The Colonial Office .—The first Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was appointed in 1768. The duties of this office 
are entirely confined to colonial matters, and consist in ex¬ 
ercising a vat-dufiil supervision of the iutciost-^ of oUr colo¬ 
nies, in administering their laws and customs, in appointing 
their governors, and in directing their government. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies is assisted in the dis¬ 
charge of his duties by an iiiultr-bucrctary, three assistant 
under-secretaries, and a staff of clerks. 

The JFci 7’ Office .—The present organization of the War 
Office dates only from 1854-5,when the extensive Ordnance 
departments, the Commissariat, and the Secretary at War 
were abolished, and the duties transferred to the Secretary 
of State for War. By this consolidation of offices an esta¬ 
blishment was formed, having the administration of all war 
matters and the entire supervision of the Army at home and 
abroad. The Secretary of State for War is assisted in the 
discharge of his duties by a parliamentary under-secretary, 
a financial sccretdry, a permanent imder-secretaiy, an as¬ 
sistant under-secretary, a legal secretary, and a large staff 
of military and civil officials. 

The India Office .—In 1858, by 21 k 22 Viet. c. 106, the 
Government, in the place of the East India Company, as¬ 
sumed the entire administration of the British Empire in 
India. By this Act the Secretary of Stat;e for India has all 
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the powers hitherto exercised by the Company and the 
Board of Control. He is assisted in the discharge of his 
duties by two under-secretaries, an assistant under-secretary, 
and the Council of India, together with a large staff of 
clerks. The Council of India consists of fifteen members, 
eight of whom were formerly appointed by the Queen and 
seven by the Directors of the East India Company, but in 
1869 an Act was passed providing that for the fature 
vacancies in the Council should be filled up by the Secre¬ 
tary of State. Each member is now appointed for a term 
of ten years only, but may be re-appointed for a further 
period of five years for special reasons, to be approved of 
by both Houses of Parliament. The major j)art of the 
Council must be persons who have served or resided in 
India for ten years, or who have not left India more than 
ten years next pro<.'jding the date of their appointment, and 
no person not so qualified shall be appointed, unless at 
least nine of the nominating members of the Council be 
persons so qualified. Members receive an annual salary of 
1000^., retain their office during good behaviour, and are 
not permitted to Sit in Parliament. 

Board of Admiralty ,—This office is the representative of 
the Lord High Admiral of Great Britain and Ireland, and is 
now put into commission. The Commissioners are generally 
members of the House of Commons, and are composed of 
naval officers and civilians, all of whom are styled Lords 
of the Admiralty, and who, together with the First Secre- 
tary, quit office on a change of Government. The other 
officers have permanent appointments. These Lords Com¬ 
missioners exercise their supervision over all naval matters, 
and exclusively control the expenditure of [the sums an¬ 
nually voted by Parliament for the naval service. They 
are assisted in the discharge of their duties by a large staff 
of officials. 

Board of Trade ,—The Board, as it now stands, was ap¬ 
pointed in 1786, Properly speaking, the Board of Trade is 
a committee of the Privy Council. At its head is a Presi¬ 
dent (who changes with the Government), a Parliamentary 
secretary, and an under-secretary. This office is divided 
into the Harbour, the Railway, the Marine, and the Statis¬ 
tical Departments. It exercises its supervision over such as 
the negociation of commercial treaties, the working of rail¬ 
ways, and all matters of public interest connected with the 
commercial enterprise of the United Kingdom. 
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The Loud Gooern'mcnt Board ,—In 1871 the snjxvvi^ioii of 
the la'ws relating to the Public Health, the Relief of the 
Poor, and Local (luvernment, ^vas cunccutiated in one de¬ 
partment of the Government, called the Local Governincnt 
Board. Thits department con.si'^t^, in addition to the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the l^xcheqiier, and the five 
principal Secrctaiies of State, who arc ex lo members, of 
a President, a Permanent Secretary, and a Parliamentary 
Secretary, with a lar-c staff of clerks, officers, and inspectors. 
The Board is now" charged with the snpci vi^iuii of the local 
agL'iici''^ for the relief of the poor, the making and ](.qMliiiig 
of highways and_bridgcs, and the prevention of nuisances, 
and the general admmistiatlun of the laws relating to the 
public health. 

Board of Inland Bievenue. —The Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment comprise'^ Excise, Stamps, and Taxes. Excise applies 
chiefly to duties levied upon articles of cnnsnmption of 
home production. The duties on ceitain foreign articles 
formerly part of the Excise duties, are now transferred to 
the Customs. Excise duties w^erc first levied in 162G. The 
Stamp duty w’as imposed in the reign of William and Mary, 
in 1694. The IinuiiiL-tax w"as introduced in 1799 by Pitt. 
Formerly each of the deiKirtment'^ was under a separate 
Board of Commissioners; in 1834 the Board of Stamps was 
united with the Board of Taxes; and in 1848 the Board of 
Stamps and Taxes was consolidated with that of the Excise. 
The Board of Inland Revenue, under a chairman, deputy- 
chairman, and three commissioners, with their staff of 
othoiaK, now controls the wdiole duties of Stamps, Taxes, 
and Excise. 

Board of Cutivms, — Customs are duties charged on com¬ 
modities, export or import. The Customs are regulated by 
various Acts, in which specific directions are given for the 
entry, discharging, and shipping of all goods, inwards and 
outwards, with certain prohibitioim and restrictions as to 
the import and export of certain goods; also for regulating 
the coasting trade, which term designates all trade by sea 
from any one part of the United Kingdom to any other 
part thereof. In 1853 the several Acts then in force for 
the management of the Customb were consolidated. For 
the collection of their duties cubtom-houbcs are appointed. 
In these houses exports and imports are entei’ed ; the duties, 
drawbacks, and bounties payable or receivable, are settled; 
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and sliips arc, as it is termed, cladvd, out. The principal 
office is in Thames Street, near the Tower, Loudon. The 
Board of Customs consists of a chairman, a deputy-chair¬ 
man, and two and a large working staff of 

clerks. 

Fost Office and TF^jy.nJiii Dyjuiifoniif. —The Post Office is 
now charged with the administration of the Inland T'elc- 
guipli system, and all C"ntia-d^ for the conveyance of letters 
arc made in the name of the Postmaster-General, who is the 
head of this department of the Government. An important 
part of the duties of this department relates to the money 
order system. Savings Banks and Govcinmeiit Annuity 
>y^tom> are also connected vith the Post Office. The Post¬ 
master-General is a member of the Government. He is 
assisted by two secretaries, two a-^i-tAiit secretaries, and a 
large staff of subordinates. 

Tn addition to the above-named offices there are an Office 
of the Ferjidrar of Friendly hiucietich ; the Audit and Fx~ 
chequf'r Office, which m^pcct^ the whole of the public accounts 
and investigates all advances of money on behalf of the 
public service ; the Fuhlic Record O^A'\ wdiich contains all 
our valuable national archives,* the Fnyuiayu'-G< need's 
Office, which Mipei intends the payment of the Naval, Mili¬ 
tary, and Civil Services; the Md y Offi.ee s,\Ai\Qh are those 
of the Commander-in-Chicf, Adjutant-General, Quarter¬ 
master-General, and Judge Advocate-General, arc all under 
the immediate control of the Gommandcr-in-Chief, and 
under his direction govern- all movements of troops, grant 
commissions, and make the necessary staff and other ap¬ 
pointments—in all matters relating to pay and allowances 
these departments are controlled by the Secretary of State 
for War; the Farliament Offices, have special duties 

in connection with the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons; the Copyhold, Lolos/'re, and Tithe CommoiSion 
Office, which facilitates the enclosure of all waste lands not 
wuthin a prescribed distance of any city or town ; the Fcclesias- 
ileal Commihdon Office, which was established in 1834 for 
the purpose of er[ualizmg the incomes derived from bishoprics, 
Church livings, and clerical offices, for the general manage¬ 
ment of Church property, and to organize a proper distribu¬ 
tion of the Church funds; the Ncdional Debt Office^ the Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues Office, which has the entire manage¬ 
ment of the royal forests and woodlands, and the manors and 
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lands of the Crown in Great Britain and Ireland—all sales, 
purchases, and exchanges of Crown or public property, are 
made through this department, subject to the sanction of 
the Treasury ; the Board of 11 which controls all ex¬ 
penditure connected with the maintenance or reimir of the 
PtOjal Palaces and the erection and furni.diing of the chief 
public buildings and offices : it icgnl.itcs all the great metro¬ 
politan improvements and submits to the Treasury all esti¬ 
mates of the cost of public works. 

There arc various other offices connected with the Civil 
Service which would take up too much space to enumerate, 
such as the offices in Scotland and Ireland, special offices at 
home with technical duties, etc., etc. 

1 have, however, given you an account in this chapter of 
the influential offices in -the Civil Service—those offices that 
bear directl}^ on our system of government and show how we 
are govenied. 



LETTEE XVL 


THE LAW. 

The CommoD Liu'—StiUit-. LlUv—C ivil Law—Roman Civil Law—Equity 
—Conllict'^ of Law and Equity—E’ew Procedure—Intei'pretation of 
the Law—The Sheriff, his Oiiice and Resi)onsibility in Executing and 
Enforcing the Law. 


I SHALL HOW proceed to the second divisiou of my subject, 
the 

PRACTICE OF THE LAW OF ENGLAND.” 

Our law is of tv.^o kinds, the inaoriticn, or Common Law, 
made up of ancient customs,■"' either affecting the 

whole kingdom, or special, having force only in particular 
places ; and the it, or Statute Law, made and altered 
from time to time in Parliament, as I have described in a 
former Letter. The Common and the Statute Law are de¬ 
clared and interpreted hy the decisions of the judges con¬ 
tained in the law reports. 

The law thus composed may again be divided under two 
heads : the Civil Law, which relates to the lights of the 
people amongst themselves, giving remedies by action, in 
which the person aggrieved is called the plaint<jJ, and he 
against whom the proceedings are taken the dC'endant; and 
the Criniinnl Laic, which is put in operation by jnoscciUion, 
in the name of the Sovereign, against evil-doers. 

A particular code of Civil Law derived from the Roman 
Civil Law, and some portions of the Roman Canon Law, is 
adopted in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts, and the 
Courts of Probate and Matrimonial Causes, which severally 
decide cases relating to the discipline of the clergy, and the 
regulation of divine service in churches; questions of prizes 
during war, and claims that arise out of accidents and ship- 

^ A “custom,” to be good in point of law, must have existedfiom time 
immemorial. 
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Avrccks at sea; aflju^licate upon disputes relating to tlic form 
and validity of wills; and grant sejDarations and divorces to 
married people. 

Equity is a principle acting in conj unction witli tlie law 
to soften and correct its operation in certain cases, by taking 
cognizance of those trusts and confidences which, althoiigli 
binding upon the conscience, a Court of Common Law is 
unable to enforce, Lor a long time after its introduction, 
Equity was a principle separate, and sometimes antagonistic, 
to the law, and was administered in courts of its own, pre¬ 
sided over by judges trained to its practice, assisted by 
advocates who made it a distinct profession. You can 
imagine, I dare say, without much difficulty, how questions 
both of Law and Equity might be mixed up in one dispute, 
but it could not be decided by the tribunals of either acting 
separately. Thus, under the old system, if an estate were 
given to me on trust, to pay the rent and profits of it to 
your uncle, and to allow him quiet enjoyment of it, I 
should be considered, in the Common Law Courts on one 
side of Westminster Hall, the sole owner of the land, and 
might bring an action against him if he trespassed upon 
it ; but in the Comds of Chancery, on the other side, he 
would be the real beneficiary owner, and I should be treated 
merely as the channel through which his j)roperty came. 
Again, if I had a patent invention which you unlawfully 
used, I could have obtained from an Equity judge an in¬ 
junction commanding you to cease from using it without 
my permission ; but I should have had to bring an action 
at Common Law before I could recover dam igcs against you 
for infringing my rights. So in the case which I first put, 
your uncle could not have pleaded in a Court of Law that I 
was merely a trustee for him, but as such. Equity would 
have restrained me from proceeding further in my action. 
Thus an appeal to two tribunals was frequently requisite to 
obtain redress for a single wrong, or to settle one and the 
same dispute. 

Proceedings in Chancery were protracted and expensive in 
the extreme. A suit sometimes lasted for twenty years, or 
longer still, and costs more than the value of the subject- 
matter of dispute were frequently incurred. Every person 
interested to the most remote degree, whether in Law or 
Equity, was made a plaintiff or defendant as the case might 
be, and if any of them died, or, being a female, married, the 
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suit ahatecJ, or ceased, and the proceedings had to he begun 
all over again. 

These anomalies and stumbling-blocks in the path of jus¬ 
tice no longer exist to the same extent as formerly. The 
principles of Equity are now generally acknowledged, and 
acted upon in Courts of Common Law, and Common Law 
relief and compensation is in like manner granted by Courts 
of Chancery. The practice of Equity has been rendered 
much more rapid and inexpensive, and suits do not abate as 
long as the parties or their representatives are qualified and 
wulling to carry them on. The important changes that have 
been recently effected by the Judicature Acts will contribute 
largely to produce a complete fusion of the formerly con¬ 
flicting systems of Law and Equity. The Courts of Common 
Law and the Courts of Chancery, with their distinct juris¬ 
dictions, are now cniiS'flKhLted into one Supreme Court of 
Judicature; the systems of Law and Equity as administered 
respectively in each have been harmonised and the proce¬ 
dure simplified, so as to render it cheap, speedy, and con¬ 
venient in its action. 

The laws are iut'UpictL-d and admlni^tenjd by the Judges 
in the courts I shall mention by-and-by, and their decisions 
arc executed or enforced, in the name of the Sovereign, by 
the sheriffs of the various counties into which the kingdom 
is divided. The office of the sheriff —shire reeve, or shire 
gereffa —is of great antiquity; it is held for one year enly, at 
the nomination of the Crown. All arrests for debt arc made 
by the ofilcers of the sheriff, who is responsible for the safe 
custody of the debtor. He has also to summon juries to 
serve upon trials, and to carry out the extreme sentence of 
the criminal law. The powers which he exercises in the 
election of members of Parliament I have already sketched, 
and I wall briefly notice those judicial functions which he 
has to perform, when I write to you about the proceedings 
in an action at law. As keeper of the Queeifls peace in his 
county, the sheriff is the first man in it, not excepting the 
lord-huutenaiit, who, as the successor of the earl, as I have 
told you already, was once its chief military governor. By 
virtue of his office the sheriff possesses the powers of a 
justice j but being the executor of the law, he may not act 
as an ordinary magistrate in administering it. He is bound 
to defend his county against all the Queen’s enemies, and 
must take into custody all traitors and felons; and to enable 
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him to do so, may summon to his assistance all the people 
in the county under the rank of a peer. This is called the 
l>'jSbe cohiltnfifSj or power of the county. 

Such ai*e the duties and powers of the sheriff as defined by 
laws now in full force, but in practice he is hardly ever called 
upon to perform them. His deputy, the under-sheriff, trans¬ 
acts all the legal, judicial, and formal duties of the office; 
the police relieve him from the trouble of looking after crimi¬ 
nals ; and the time has pa^^td in which our national defences 
could safely be trusted in his hands, however brave or loyal 
he may be. It is still a di'^tinction to hold this post of high 
sheriff, as none but gentlemen of character and sulhcient 
property are usually nominated to fill it. They have to 
accompany, and entertain the judges of assize through their 
county, and to provide a sufficient escort of javelin men for 
their protection. They sit on the right hand of the presiding 
judge at criminal trials, girt with a sword * and when there 
is a maiden assize,’^ that is, one at which there are no 
prisoners to be tried, they present him with a i)air of white 
gloves. When they have done this, and presided at any 
election that may take place during their year of office, they 
have done all that is required of them. So that when in 
future Letters I tell you that the sheriff has to do this or 
that, you will understand that his deputy, the under-sheriff, 
has to do it for him. 
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THE COUETS OF LAW AND EQUITY, AND THEIR 
PllOCEDURE. 

The Superior Courts—Ciicuits of the Judges—Their seycral Commissions 
—District Coiii'ts of Record—Counsel and Attorney—The Inns of Court 
—An Action at Law—The Pleadings—The Jury—The Trial—The 
Ycidict—Judgment hy Default—The Costs—E.cuitiuu—Judge"! in 
E‘|uity. 

A COURT is defined to be a place wlierein justice is judi¬ 
cially administered. As the power of executing the laws is 
vested by our constitution in the Sovereign, it follows that 
all courts of justice derive their power from the Crown. 

The whole of the courts were reconstituted in 1873 by the 
Judicature Act, and in order that I may clearly point out 
the nature and extent of the changes efected by that Act 
and by others that have been passed since 1873, and explain 
our present judicial organisation, it will be necessary for me 
to describe shortly the constitution of the courts previously 
to the year 1875, which w\as as follows.^ The Court of 
Chancery was presided over by the Lord Chancellor, two 
Lords Justices of Appeal, the Master of the Lolls, and three 
Vice-Chancellors. The principal courts of Common Law, 
holding their sittings in Westminster Hall, were three in 
number—the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Court of Common 
Pleas, and the Court of Exchequer. The judges of the two 
former were called Justices of their respective courts, those of 
the latter Bao'ons, The Lord Chief Justice of England and 
five justices presided in the Court of Queen’s Bench; the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and the same number of 
justices sitting in that court; and the Lord Chief Baron and 
five barons in the Comt of Exchequer. The whole of these 
courts, together wdth the High Court of Admiralty and the 
Court of Probate and Divorce, are now consolidated into one 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which consists of two divisions ] 
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one of whicli is termed ^^Hcr Majesty’s High Court of Jus¬ 
tice,” and the other ^‘Her Majesty’s High Court of Appeal.” 

The High Court of Justice ” consists of five divisions, 
Avhich are called respectively, the Chancery Division^ the 
Queen’s Bench Division, the Common Pleas Division, the 
Exchequer Division, and the Probate, Divorce, and Admi¬ 
ralty Division. “The High Court of Appeal” consists of 
the following ex officio judges—the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer; and as many ordinary judges 
as the Queen shall from time to time appoint, of whom the 
first are to be the existing Lord Justices of Appeal in 
Chancery and the salaried judges of the Privy Council, and 
three others appointed by the Queen. An appeal lies to the 
House of Lords from the orders or judgments of this court. 
The names of the old courts and their general character 
have been as far as possible retained, and many of the out¬ 
ward changes in the style and constitution of the courts 
have been merely formal. It is in the procedure and in the 
rules of court framed by the judges under the authority of 
the Judicature Acts, that the vast improvement effected by 
the recent legislation will become apparent, and to this 
improved procedure I shall shortly direct your attention. 
Formerly each of these courts, which are now constituted 
divisions of the High Court of Justice, had a separate juris¬ 
diction : the King’s Bench only heard criminal causes, and 
such as related to the controlling of inferior tribunals; the 
Common Pleas was for trials between subject and subject; 
and the Exchequer decided only such causes as related to 
the collection of the revenue. These distinetions, however, 
long since evaded by legal fictions, are done away with by 
statute, and a private person may bring his action in any 
one of these courts. But the Queen’s Bench even now 
retains special jurisdiction in certain particulars. It is the 
highest criminal coui-t in the kingdom; it keeps all inferior 
courts within the bounds of their authority, and may either 
order their proceedings to be removed for its own considera¬ 
tion by what is termed a writ of certiorcirij or may prohibit 
their progress altogether by a wuit of yi oldhiiimi. It con¬ 
trols all civil corporations, and it commands magistrates by 
mandamus and others to do wLat the law requires in every 
case where there is no other course prescribed. 
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England and Wales are divided 

iuto eiaUt circuits, as 

follows :— 

South Eastern Circuit :— 


County. 

Anhhe Tov:ii. 

Herts .... 

. Hertfoid. 

Essex .... 

. C'licllii-f‘>ld. 

Sussex .... 

. Lewe.s. 

Kent . . . _ 

. Maidstone. 

The Winter Assize of the alovc five counties and of Rerks is held in 

London. 

Hunt iiipdf'U''liiie 

. Huntingdon. 

C'ainLridgesliue . 

Cainbi idge. 

Suffolk 1 ■ ■ ■ 

. Ipswich. 

. Bury St. Edmunds. 

Noifolk. 

. Koiwich. 

Midland Circuit :— 

Beds .... 

. Bedfoi d. 

Bucks .... 

. Aylesbury. 

Dei hy shire 

. Derby. 

Leicestershire 

. Leicester. 

Lincolnshire 

. Lincoln. 

Northants 

Nor til nnpton. 

Notts .... 

Nuttiiiqliain. 

ButlandshiLG 

. Oakhaiij. 

Warwickshire . 

. Warwick. 

Northern Circuit :— 

Cumberland . 

. Cai lisle. 

Westmoreland . 

. Appleby. 

Lancashire— 

Northern Division . 

Lancaster. 

Salford Division 

Manchester. 

West Derby Division 

. Liverpool. 

North Eastern Circuit :— 

Northumberland 

. Nev cardie. 

Durham 

. D mliam. 

Yorkshire— 

N. E Riding and city of Yoik 

. York. 

W. Riding 

. Leeds. 

Oxford Circuit :— 

Berks .... 

. Reading. 

Oxfordshire 

. Oxford. 

Worcestershiiti . 

. Worcester. 

Staffordshire . 

. Stafford. 

Salop .... 

. Shrewsbury. 

Herefordshire 

. Hereford. 

Monmouthshiie . 

. Monmouth. 

Gloucestershire 

. Gloucester. 
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Westehn CmcuiT 

Co ant}/. 


Assize Toxmi. 


Hants .... 

Winchester. 

Wilts .... 

Devizes. 

Dorse tstiie 

Dorchester. 

Devonsshive | * 

Exeter. 

City of Exeter. 

Cornwall 

Bodmin, 

Somerset | ’ 

Taunton, 

Bristol. 

Wales Circuit :— 


l^routgoiuc-iydiiic 

Welshpool. 

iMerionethsljire 

Dolgelly. 

Carnaiwonsliire . 

. Carnarvon. 

Anglesey . ' . 

. Beaumaris. 

Denbiglisliirc 

. Ruthin. 

Flintsliiie 

. J^lold. 

Cheshire .... 

. Chester. 

Wales Circuit ;— 


Pembrokeshire 

, Haverfordwest. 

Cardiganshire . 

. Cardigan. 

Carmarthenshire 

. Carmarthen. 

Glamorganshire | 

. Swansea. 

. Cardilf. 

Brecon .... 

. Brecon. 

Radnorshire . 

. Presteign. 


All judges of the High Court of Justice appointed since 
the Act of 1873 are now under the obligation to go circuit, 
and every additional ordinary judge of the High Court of 
Appeal appointed since 1870. 

The regulation of circuits is governed by orders in Council 
issued from time to time. 

Two judges generally go on each of these circuits, except 
the last two, who in turn transact the civil and criminal 
business in its towns, except in the county palatine of Lan¬ 
caster, in which the senior judge always presides in the 
criminal or Crown coiiit. 

The county of Surrey is not included in any cii’cuit, but 
commissions are issued not less often than twice a year for 
the discharge of the civil and criminal business. 

Assizes are held in spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
for the transaction of civil and criminal business, but the ordi¬ 
nary circuits take place twice a 3 ’'ear, in Spring and Summer. 

In the more populous counties Winter cmd Autumn 
Assizes are held, for the trial of prisoners, and in a few 
instances the judges also take civil business at the same 
time; but for the purpose of the more speedy transaction 
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of both, civil and criminal, several counties may bo 

united, and a convenient town fixed for holding the Assizes. 
This is done by orders in Council published in the London. 
Gazette from time to time. 

The judges transact the bu^illo^s upon circuit by virtue of 
five separate authorities, only two of which I need mention 
here, in treating of civil procedure, namely, the commission 
of uv'/:, authorising them to hear and determine disputes 
relating to land, and the commission of nui which 

empowers them to try all actions pending in the superior 
courts that arc ripe to be heard. These causes are appointed 
to be tried at Westminster, before a jury of the county out 
of which the dispute arose, nid before) the day 

fixed the judges come into that county to hear and decide it. 

There arc also distinct Courts of Hecord, such as the Courts 
of Common Pleas of the counties of Durliani and Lancaster, 
the ra:>^agc Court of Liverpool, and the Court of Hecord of 
h^ancbe^t^Jr, bj viug almost the same procedure as the superior 
courts, and an uni united, or limited jurisdiction, as to the 
amount they can award, according to their constitution. 

Any person may bring, and defend, his own action in 
person, but almost all the business of our courts of law is 
carried on by counsel and solicitors, selected by the parties 
to act for them. The former were originally of two classes, 
(U-hiiL\ a degree which will not be conferred for the 
future, for the reason stated below, and barristers. Some of 
the latter arc appointed Queen’'S counsel by patent from 
the Crown—all these fall under the general name of Counsel, 
From the most eminent of these the judges are selected. 
The Chief Justices and Chief Baron are appointed by the 
Prime Minister; the lesser, or indsne judges, by the Lord 
Chancellor. It was formerly necessary, in order to be 
qualified for the position of a Common Law judge, that a 
man should take the legal degree of i>crjcaut-at-hao, but it 
w^as provided by the Act of 1873 that no person appointed 
a judge of the High Court should for the future be required 
to take the degree of serjeant-at-law. The degree has now 
therefore ceased to have any meaning. The corporation 
of Serjeants^ Inn has been dissolved, and its surviving 
mehibers are the last representatives of this ancient order. 
The privilege of calling persons to the bar in England is 
exclusively held by four ancient societies—viz., that of the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s 
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Inn, which now act as a corporation. Until recently 
students had only to pay some fees and to eat a certain 
number of dinners in the halls of these societies to entitle 
them to he called to the lar; hut, wnth the exception of 
members of the Universities, they have now to undergo a 
preliminary examination in general knowledge before they 
are admitted as students, and all must also pass examina¬ 
tions in law before they are granted the degree of har- 
rister-at-law, which confers the liberty of practising in all 
English courts, and gives a legal right to,the title of escjiuire. 

An attorney is one who is put in the place or turn of 
another to manage his affairs. Attorneys vrere formerly 
distinguished from solicitors who were attached to the Court 
of Chancery and from proctors who practised in the eccle¬ 
siastical courts, but now this distinction has been abolished, 
and all attorneys, proctors, or solicitors are termed solicitors 
of the Supreme Court, and may practise in any branch of the 
Supreme Court, after being admitted. Solicitors are now 
formed into a regular society called the Incorporated Law 
Society, to which, in conjunction with some officials named 
by Act of Parliament, the examination of persons desiring to 
become members of this profession, and the charge of the 
o'olls or lists of persons duly entitled to practise in it, is con¬ 
fided. Persons are admitted by the superior courts after 
they have served for a certain time as clerks in the office of 
a solicitor, under a legal instrument called cu'tidcs of clerk¬ 
ship, and have passed examinations in law\ They are then 
considered to be officers of the Supreme Court. The judges 
exercise strict supervision over their conduct, and may strike 
their names off the rolls, should it be proved to their satis¬ 
faction that they have been guilty of conduct desenving such 
a punishment. Solicitors have to take out a certifi.ate every 
year, upon which they have to pay a fee for leave to pursue 
their vocation. 

The actions most commonly brought in the Common Law 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice are to recover dis¬ 
puted debts or demands, the possession of land, or a compen¬ 
sation in money called damages, for acts committed or 
neglected to be done, whereby the plaintiff suffers an injury 
to his person, property, or reputation. 

When an action is to be brought, the plaintiff lays his case 
before a solicitor, who issues a writ summoning the defendant 
to appear to answer the complaint of the plaintiff. Tins 
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appearance is made by bis lodging with the proper officer 
of the court a writing stating his place of business and his 
address for servicCj which must be within thi’ee miles of 
Temple Bar if the appearance is entered in London, or within 
the district if appearance is entered in the country or district 
registry as it is termed, where notices and further proceed¬ 
ings may be served upon him. Where the plaintiff seeks 
merely to recover an ordinary debt or an ascertained sum of 
money, as for instance on a check or a promissory note, he 
may state on the back of his writ the particulars of the 
amount he seeks to recover. The writ is then specially 
indorsed, and after the defendant has apypeared the plaintiff 
or any other person who can swear positively to the debt or 
cause of action may make an affidavit verifying the cause of 
action and statiog that in his belief there is no defence to 
the action. On which affidavit the plaintiff may at once call 
upon the defendant to show cause why judgment should not 
be signed unless he shall disclose a good defence on the 
merits. The defendant is thus prevented from setting up a 
frivolous defence for the purpose of delay. The judge may 
then order judgment to be signed, or if he see fit give the 
defendant leave to defend. If the defendant obtains leave 
to defend, the action proceeds. The next step is the delivery 
by the plaintiff of a statement of claim, which is either written 
or printed, and must be delivered within six weeks after 
appearance has been entered. The defendant may, however, 
if he wish to save costs and shorten proceedings, dispense 
with a statement of claim, and he must then deliver his 
defence (formerly his idea) within eight days from appearance. 
The plaintiff may also, where the writ is specially indorsed, 
give notice to the plaintiff that the particulars of his claim 
appear by the indorsement on the writ of summons, and thus 
save himself the additional expense of a more formal and 
lengthy statement of the facts of his case. When a statement 
of claim is delivered the defendant must deliver his defence 
within eight days from the delivery of the statement of claim. 
The defence contains a short statement of the facts upon 
which the defendant relies to rebut the plaintiff's claim, or 
he may set up facts by way of set-off or coimter-claim, in 
which latter case the defendant becomes the real plaintiff 
with regard to the counter-claim, as I shall proceed to show. 
Formei'ly the defendant in such a case, if he had a claim 
against a plaintiff who had sued him, must have brought a 
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separate action called a cross ccctioii. But tlie modern pro¬ 
cedure is framed -witli the object of enabling litigants to 
settle all questions in dispute between themselves in the 
same action, and for this purpose to join third parties who 
may be partly interested on one side or the other, for the piu'- 
pose of adjusting mutual differences. If however the subject- 
matter of the coitiffrr-claim cannot be conveniently disposed 
of at the same time as the original claim in the plaintiff’s 
action, the judge wdli order the actions to be tried separately, 
A defendant may also clemicr, that is, he may deny that 
certain facts alleged by the plaintiff are sufficient in Icno to 
entitle him to recover even if they should be true, which he 
may deny under certain circumstances. The defendant is 
then said to i-ilead. and denuir. The demurrer or question of 
law is then argued before the judges sitting in Banco as it is 
termed, or on the Bench of their respective courts. If the 
court should decide that the facts alleged by the plaintiff 
would be sufficient in law if proved to entitle him to recover, 
the demurrer is dismissed, and the action is then decided 
upon facts at the trld^ which generally takes place before 
a jury; but the pleadings must first be closed and issue 
joined between the parties, 

I will then suppose that the defendant denies the facts 
upon which the plaintiff relies, and sets up other facts by 
way of set-off or cnnitfer-clibn in his defence. 

The plaintiff must within three weeks after delivery of 
the defence deliver his reply, in which he may join issue on 
the defence, and in the same pleading allege the facts upon 
which he relies in answer to the connter-cJalm of the defend¬ 
ant. The defeildant then delivers his rfiolndf-r, in which he 
may in his turn join issue upon the facts alleged by the 
plaintiff in answer to his counter-claim. 

Either party may demur to any pleading of the opposite party, 
but when issue is joined on the facts alleged on either side, 
the pleadings are closed and the action is then ready for trial. 

All natural born subjects between the ages of twenty-one 
and sixty, who have an income of 10^. from land or tenements 
of freehold, or 20^. from leaseholds, or, being householders, 
are rated to the poor at 30Z., are qualified to be jurors. In 
Wales the qualification is one-fifth less than the above ; but 
in the City of London no man can serve upon a jury who is 
not a householder or occupier of a shop or counting-house, 
and worth 100^. a year. A book called the Jurors' Booh is 
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kej)t by the sheriff, in which is entered the names of all 
qualified persons, and from this he selects the or 

list, which, in obedience to the writ venire facias ftratores^ 
ho sends to the sittings, or assizes, and summons those per¬ 
sons included in it to attend there under pain of a penalty of 
not less than forty shillings. Thus is formed the common jury. 

If either plaintiff or defendant wish to have their case 
tried before a higher class than this, they may demand a 
special jury. The special jury list, kept as before by the 
sheriff, contains the names of more wealthy persons than the 
common jury. Formerly only special jurors were paid for 
their seiwices, at the rate of a guinea a case. They now 
receive a guinea a day and common jurors half a guinea. 

The following persons are exempted from serving on juries: 
—Peers, judges, clergymen of all denominations acknow¬ 
ledged by law, doctors of laws, advocates, barristers, and 
solicitors in practice, officers of the army and navy, of courts 
of law and equity, and of the customs and excise, physicians 
and surgeons, pilots, persons engaged in laying down buoys 
for the Trinity House, the household of the Sovereign, 
sheriffs’ officers, parish clerks, and all persons above sixty 
years of age.* 

When a cause is ripe for trial, the solicitors for either 
party make out statements of the facts and circumstances of 
their cases in writing, which are called hriefs. They then 
generally select a queen’s counsel or serjeant to conduct 
the case, and one or more barristers to assist them as 
Juniors, giving each a brief, upon which is marked the fee 
by which they propose to reward these services. A Junior 
may however conduct a case without a Queen’s Counsel or 
Leader, or one junior may lead another, but as a general rule 
a Queen’s Counsel cannot appear without a junior for a 
plaintiff, although he may for a defendant. The fee of a 
banister and a physician is considered in the light of a 
free gift, or honorarium, which cannot be demanded or re¬ 
covered at law. 

A jury of twelve is then empanelled as follows: The 
names of all the jurors summoned are written each upon a 
separate piece of paper and put into a box j the officer of the 
court selects twelve at random, and these form the jury. 
The judge having taken his seat, and the jury sworn to 
give a true verdict between the parties, the trial commences. 
The junior counsel for the plaintiff opens the pleadings, stating 

It 2 
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the issue to he tried; the leading or senior counsel then 
states the facts of the case to the jury, after which the 
witiieb^es, by whose testimony it is to be supported, are 
examined by the counsel for the plaintiff, genei ally in turn 
—this is called the eminination in chief. The defendant’s 
counsel may then cro^^-(\caiiiine the witnesses as they are 
called forward, to test the truth of their story, and require 
them to answer as to such other circumstances as may favour 
the defendant’s case, and explain what they have already 
stated. Afterwards the plaint id's counsel may re-emmine 
them upon any new facts that may be thus brought out. 
When all his witnesses have been called (if none are to be 
examined for the defendant), the plaintiff’s counsel sums ug 
their evidence to the jury—that is to say, points out the 
leading facts, and comments upon them. The defendant’s 
counsel then replies upon the case, and shows, if he can, that 
it has failed. If the defendant calls witnesses, they are 
examined in the same manner as those for the plaintiff have 
been, his counsel having now the right of cross-examination. 
Counsel for the defendant then sums and the plaintiff’s 
counsel replies upon the whole case. The judge now reads 
over the evidence on both sides to the jruy, and makes such 
observations upon it os he deems proper, and at the same time 
he directs the jury as to the law bearing upon the facts of 
the case. The jury are then desired to consider their verdict^ 
which they return either for the plaintiff or defendant; if for 
the former (supposing that the action is brought to recover 
CL'm[<cnnation for a wrong), stating the amount of damages 
to which he is, in their judgment, entitled. If the deffndaut 
has set up a oAinter-claim the jury may either dismiss it by 
finding a verdict for the plaintiff on the counter-claim, or 
they may give a verdict for the defendant on the counter¬ 
claim and dismiss the original claim of the plaintiff, or they 
may find'for the plaintiff on his original claim, and for the 
defendant on his counter-claim, and set off the amounts 
respectively, the one against the other. If the jury cannot 
agree in court upon their verdict—and they must be unani¬ 
mous in returning it—they retire to a chamber apart to 
consult, and if after the lapse of a sufficient time it appears 
impossible to agTee, they may be discharged by the judge, 
and the trial has to be begun over again, if the parties 
cannot contrive to settle their dispute in the meantime. 

If either plaintiff or defendant be dissatisfied with the 
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directions given by the judge to the jury, in point of law, or 
thinks that their verdict has been given contrary to the 
weight of evidence, he may apply to the divisional court in 
which the action was brought, to grant him a new trial; or 
if the case is decided against him by the judge who tried it, 
or by the court, upon a point of law, he may apply to the 
High Court of Appeal to reverse the decision, and from them 
he may appeal to the House of Lords. 

Hitherto I have supposed that the defendant chooses to 
appear to the writ; if he does not do so the plaintiff may, 
by leave of a judge, go on with the action as though he had 
done so, if he can show that the writ has come to his know¬ 
ledge j and if the defendant does not deliver his Statement 
of Defence within a given time, he will be held to admit the 
claim made against him, and judgment may be signed ly 
default. If the amount sued for be ascertained—a debt for 
example—his goods may be seized to satisfy it ] but if what 
are called uidliuhJta<d or damages the extent of 

which have yet to be ascertained, are sought, the plaintiff 
has to call upon the dieriti to assess the damages. The 
sheriff summons a jury, and holds his court (which is 
generally presided over by his deputy); the plaintiff proves 
the amount of damages he has bU'^tainod, and the defendant 
may be heard in reduction of damages. The jury fix what 
sum is to be paid, and it is recovered according to law. If 
the defendant refuses or neglects to pay in this, as in any 
other case in which a verdict or judgment is given against 
him, his property may be seized by the sheriff under a writ 
from the court, and sold to raise the required sum, or he may 
be arrested and imprisoned until he shall have satisfied it, 
if he has the means of so doing, and neglects or refuses to 
do so. 

.The parties may agree to accept the opinion of a judge 
upon the law and the facts of their case, and when his de¬ 
cision is given, it has all the force of a verdict by a jury. 
Actions involving mere questions of account, are often re¬ 
ferred to some competent person, whose award is made a 
rule of court, and enforced by it. 

The costs of the proceedings in an action are in the dis¬ 
cretion of the Court, but in actions tried before a jury the 
costs are generally paid by the party against whom a deci¬ 
sion or verdict is ultimately given, but if an action which 
might have been brought in a county court is brought in 
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the superior courts for a debt under 20/., the plaintiff will 
not get his costs unless the judge certifies that it was a 
proper case to be brought there for trial, or if the judge, for 
any good cause that shall be shown to him, shall think fit to 
deprive a successful party of his costs he may do so upon 
application made at the trial of the action. If the action is 
brought to recover compensation for a wrong—in legal lan¬ 
guage a tort—liQ must obtain a verdict for 10/. to entitle 
him to costs. Without a certificate or order of the judge if 
he recovers less than 405. in such an action he is deprived of 
his costs unless the judge certifies that the wrong was 
loilfid and malidovs, or that the action was brought to try 
a right. 

In addition to the sittings held in Westminster Hall, in 
the district Courts of Eecord, and at the Assizes for the trial 
of actions, there are the County Courts, which, with a very 
simple procedure, decide cases in which the sum in dispute 
does not exceed 50/.; but, with the consent of the suitors, 
an action to any amount, but not of any character, may be 
tried there. The judge usually decides both upon the law 
and the facts of the case, unless either of the parties desire 
to have it tried before a jury, which in these courts consists 
of five persons. 

Such is the /f^a/jurisdiction of the County Coiuts j and by 
an Act passed in the year 1865, an eqidtaUe jurisdiction has 
also been conferred upon them. That jmisdiction is given 
in all suits by creditors, legatees, devisees, heirs-at-law, or 
next-of-kin, against or for an account of administration of 
property not exceeding 500/. in value; in suits for the exe¬ 
cution of trusts, the property not exceeding 500/.; in suits 
for foreclosiue or redemption or enforcing a charge, in pro¬ 
perty not exceeding 500/.; in suits for the dissolution or 
winding up of partnership, the partnership assets not ex¬ 
ceeding 500/. ; and in some other cases with a like restric¬ 
tion as to the amount. They have also jurisdiction in bank¬ 
ruptcy. A Vice-Chancellor sitting at chambers has, however, 
the power to make an order transferring the suit to the 
Court of Chancery. 

The judges of the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice are the Lord Chancellor, who is president, the Master 
of the Bolls, and the three Vice-Chancellors. Appeals from the 
decisions of the four* latter are heard, first, before the High 
Coiu't of Appeal, and then before the House of Lords. The 
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Lord Chancellor is the highest judicial functionary in the 
kingdom, and superior, in point of precedence, to every 
temporal lord. It was as the King’s Head Secretary or 
Chancellor that he interfered to correct the hardships or 
supply the defects of law as administered in the courts of 
law, and thus founded the system of Equity, as distinguished 
from law, a system which may now be said to have absorbed 
the law, since the law is now subordinated entirely to prin¬ 
ciples of Equity, and assimilated to it in procedure. The 
Lord Chancellor is appointed by the delivery of the Queen’s 
great seal into his custody. He is a cabinet minister, a 
privy councillor, and prolocutor of the House of Lords by 
prescription, and vacates his office with the ministry by 
which he was appointed. When royal commissions are 
issued for opening the Session, for giving the royal assent 
to bills, or for proroguing Parliaineut, the Lord Chancellor 
is .always one of the commissioners, and reads the royal 
speech upon the occasion. When the Sovereign opens or 
closes the Session in person, the Lord Chancellor stands on 
the right of the throne, and hands to him the royal speech 
opening or terminating the annual labuuvs of the Legislature. 
To him belongs the appuintment of all justices of the peace 
and county court judges throughout the kingdom. Being, 
in the earlier periods of our history, usually an ecclesiastic 
(for none else were then capable of an office so conversant 
in writings), and presiding over the royal chapel, he became 
keeper of the Sovereign’s conscience, visitor, iii right of the 
Crown, of the hospitals and colleges of royal foundation, and 
patron of all the Crown livings under the value of twenty 
marks jpei' aimum in the King’s books. He is the general 
guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has the 
general superintendence of all charitable uses. And all this, 
over and above the vast and extensive jurisdiction wffiich he 
exercises in his judicial capacity in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

The procedure of the old Courts of Chancery has formed 
in many respects the model upon which the present system 
has been based, but the process of the Bill or Petition in 
Equity was cumbrous and expensive. All suits or proceed-' 
ings whatsoever are now termed Actions, and the procedure 
in what is now the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice is the same as that I have already described when 
writing of the other division. Evidence, how^ever, in the 
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Chancery Division is more frequently taken by affidavit than 
vivd voce, as it is frequently more convenient in that form, 
but witnesses may be cross-examined vivd voce in tho 
Chancery Division, and a jury may be summoned if tho 
nature of the facts in dispute should render such a course 
desirable. 

Certain business is expressly assigned to the Chancery 
Division, of which the following causes are the most im¬ 
portant :—The administration of estates of deceased persons, 
the dissolution of partneisliip^, and the taking of accounts, 
the redemption of mortgages, the execution of trusts, the 
rectification or setting aside of deeds ; the specific perform¬ 
ance of contracts relating to real property, and the sale and 
partition of the same, the wardship and care of infants and 
their estates. 

The judges in bankruptcy administer the law for the pro¬ 
tection of unfortunate traders and other persons unable to 
pay their debts, and for securing to their creditors an equal 
distribution of their possessions, called their estate. It is now' 
considered worse than useless to lock up an insolvent debtor 
in prison (unless it be b};^ way of punishment for dishonest 
dealing), when, if free, he might be earning money to pay his 
liabilities. The Court of Bankruptcy is not included in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, but possesses a separate juris¬ 
diction, although presided over by a Vice-Chancellor who is 
chief judge, and from whose decisions an appeal lies to the 
High Court of Appeal. The chief judge is assisted in his 
duties by registrars of the Court of Bankruptcy. In the 
country districts the County Court judges and the registrars 
have jurisdiction in bankruptcy, but an appeal lies from 
their decision to the chief judge sitting in London. Im¬ 
portant changes in the law affecting the administration of 
the estates of bankrupt traders are now in contemplation. 

No judge of the High Court of Justice or of the High 
Court of Appeal is capable of being elected or of sitting in 
the House of Commons, 



LETTEE XVIII. 

OF CRIMES AND OFFENCES. 

Befinitioii of Ciimes—Treasons—Felonies—Misdemeanours—Punishments 
—Costs of Prosecutions—Accessaries and AL'A>iJiX'li(.es—Niii'i.inces— 
Common Law Offences. 

Before I enumerate to you the courts of criminal law and 
describe their procedure, I will briefly state over what sort 
of cases they have jurisdiction. 

Crimes and offences are acts done, or omitted, in violation 
of some public law. It is the duty of the head of a State to 
prevent their commission as far as possible, and to inflict 
suitable punishment upon those who are proved to have 
taken part in them ; not from a feeling of revenge against 
the evil-doers, but to make of them examples to deter others 
from similarly offending. . ’ j 

Offences against the criminal law are divided under three' 
heads : treasons, felonies, and misdemeanours. The two lattery 
together represent again two divisions of offences—1st, those, 
acts evil in themselves {mala in se), forbidden from the firsf 
by the revealed law of God, such as murder, theft, and othe^ 
crimes; and 2nd, those which the spread of civilization has 
required mankind to provide against {mala proldhita), such 
as coining false money, frauds on the revenue, tampering 
with signals on railways, (fcc. 

The principal crimes known to the laws, into which it is 
fit that we should inquire, are as follow:— 

High Treason .—This crime now comprises the compass¬ 
ing, contriving, inventing, or intending death or destruction, 
or any bodily harm tending to death or destruction; or 
wounding, imprisonment, or restraint of the heirs and suc¬ 
cessors of his Majesty King George the Third, the wife of 
the King regnant, the Heir Apparent f in “ levying war 
against the Sovereign within the realm,and in “ adhering 
to her enemies, giving them aid or comfort in the realm or 
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elsewhere.” All the other offences made high treason by 
ancient statutes, such as imitating the Eoyal Sign Manual or 
the Great Seal, coining false money, &c., now rank as felonies, 
punishable by imprisonment and penal servitude. Every 
person who aids or assists in the case of treason is a prin¬ 
cipal traitor. 

The punishment for high treason is death; the law enacts 
that the person convicted shall be drawn on a hurdle to 
the place of es edition, and be then hanged by the neck until 
such person be dead, and that afterwards the head shall be 
severed from the body of such person, and the body, divided 
into four quarters, shall be disposed of as his Majesty King 
George the Third and his successors shall think fit.” The 
Sovereign, “ by warrant under the sign manual, countersigned 
by a secretary of state, may direct that the offender shall 
not be drawn, but shall be taken in such a manner as in the 
■warrant shall be expressed, to the place of execution, and 
that he shall not be there hanged by the neck, but that in¬ 
stead thereof the head shall be there severed from the body 
whilst, alive, and in such warrant direction may be given as 
to, and in what manner the body, head, and quarters shall 
be disposed of.” Barbarous and disgusting as these details 
appear, the ancient punishment for high treason was more 
revolting still. 

' Treason Felony. —An offence recently created by Act of 
Parliament, under which rebellion of a character not suffi¬ 
ciently grave to be treated as high treason is punished by 
penal servitude. 

Murder is the taking away of the life of a fellow-creature 
intentionally, and with malice. The punishment for murder 
is death by hanging. 

ManllaugliUr is the taking away of the life of a fellow- 
creature zmintentionally, by accident, in sudden anger, with¬ 
out malice^ or whilst performing some unlawful act less than 
a felony—such, for example, as driving furiously. Slaying a 
person in self-defence is not a crime. As the offence of man¬ 
slaughter ranges from something very nearly akin to murder, 
down to mere mischance, to which hardly any blame at¬ 
taches, so the punishment for it varies from penal servitude 
for life, down to a nominal imprisonment, according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

Attempting to murder by shooting, poisoning, stabbing, &c. 
These crimes were formerly cap>ital^ that is, they were punish- 
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able with death; but under the Criminal Statutes Consoli¬ 
dation Acts of 18G1, the punishment was reduced to penal 
servitude, w^hich may, however, extend to the period of the 
culprit’s natural life. 

St'flhinfjj shooting, or throwing explosive or corrosive sub¬ 
stances upon any person, with intent to disable, maim, or 
disfigure, or do some grievous bodily harm. Punishment- 
penal servitude, or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Robbery —Stealing from the person with violence, or threats 
of violence. It is punishable by penal servitude or imprison¬ 
ment. 

Burglary —Breaking into a dwelling-house between the 
hours of nine at night and six in the morning, with intent to 
steal therein; or (litirinj committed a felony, or beiag in a 
house with the intention of committing one) breaking out of 
it b'etw^een the same hours. It is not necessary that the pre¬ 
mises should be actually danuigod to constitute this offence. 
Opening a door or a window that has been closed, is a con¬ 
structive “ breaking ” in the eyes of the law. Punishment— 
penal servitude or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Iloui^chi'enling —The same offence committed in the day¬ 
time. Punisbiiicnt—p^mal servitude, or imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

Forgery —Making false bank notes, cheques, signatures, 
wills, &c., or altering part of a genuine instrument with 
intent to defraud. Punishment as above. 

Uttering the above—that is, attempting to pass them off' as . 
genuine, knowing them to be false and counterfeit. Punish¬ 
ment as above. 

Bigamy —Marrying again in the lifetime of a wife or hus¬ 
band. Punishment as above. 

Piracy —Seizing and stealing from ships at sea; punish¬ 
able by penal servitude and imprisonment with hard labour. 

Arson —Setting fire to houses, buildings, stacks, ships, &c. 
Punishment—imprisonment with hard labour, or penal ser¬ 
vitude. If a person or persons be in the house at the time 
it is set on fire, the incendiary may be sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 

Coining —Making false money. Punishment—penal ser¬ 
vitude or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Larceny —Stealing. When committed by clerks or ser¬ 
vants, or from a dwelling-house to the value of 5?., and in 
some other cases, penal servitude may be awarded] but 
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unless a previous conviction for another felony be proved 
against the thief, imprisonment with hard labour is the usual 
punishment. 

Receiving stolen goods^ knowing them to have been stolen. 
Punishment as above. 

Emhezzlement —The wrongful appropriation by clerks and 
servants of money or property received by them, in virtue 
of their employment as such for their master. Punishment 
—penal servitude, or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Rioting —Rioters are punishable by imprisonment with 
hard labour; or with penal servitude, if they remain toge¬ 
ther after being called upon by a magistrate to disperse. 

Escagmig from prison. Imprisonment or penal servitude, 
according to the offence for which the prisoner was in con¬ 
finement. 

Returning from transportation. Same punishment. 

Assisting a'prisoner to escape^ with many other offences, arc 
felonies. 

The following are misdemeanours :— 

Perjury —Taking a false oath. Punishment—penal servi¬ 
tude, or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Cheating —Obtaining money or goods by false pretences, 
or fraud. Punishment—penal servitude, or imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

Assaults —Unlawful attacks upon the person, without the 
intents before mentioned. Punishment—fine, or imprison¬ 
ment "with or without hard labour. 

Conspiracy —Two or more persons combining together for 
an unlawful purpose, or to carry out a lawful one by 
lawful means. Punishment—fine, or imprisonment with or 
without hard labour. 

TJttervng^ or passing base or false coin. Punishment— 
imprisonment with hard labour; after previous conviction, 
penal servitude. 

Piiblishing lihels against individuals, or blasphemous or 
seditious statements against religion or government. Punish¬ 
ment—fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Poaching —Trespassing in pursuit, and destruction of 
game; punishable, according to the time and manner in 
which it is committed, and the number of persons engaged to¬ 
gether, by penal servitude, or^imprisonment with hard labour. 

GamUing—Using false scales and iveights — Smuggling — 
Sending threatening letters^ &c., <fec,— are misdemeanours 
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punishable variously; by fine, imprisonment, and penal ser¬ 
vitude. 

Finally, all atte^npts to commit felonies are misdemeanours. 
The amount of punishment to be awarded is within certain 
limits, which I need not lay down, in the discretion of the 
judge. Not more than two years’ imprisonment can gene¬ 
rally be given, but penal servitude for life, or any lesser 
term, can be awarded for serious offences. The punishment 
of transportation is now abolished, as our colonies are no 
longer willing to receive convicts, but criminals sentenced to 
penal servitude may be sent abroad wherever her Majesty, 
through her Secretary of State, may direct. 

The above misdemeanours are of a piiblic nature affecting 
the peace and prosperity of the country, and the honour of 
its govciument. In some of them, such as assaults and 
libels, a double remedy is open to the injured person; he 
may put the criminal law in motion against his assailant, 
and have him punished for offending gainst the law and 
breaking the peace, and he may bring a civil action against 
him, and obtain damages for the private wrong done to his 
person or character. As a general rule, it is, however, 
advisable to take only one of these courses, as it is not 
likely that a jury would give heavy damages against a man 
who had already suffered punishment, or that a judge would 
pass a severe sentence upon a man who had already been 
made to pay largely for committing the same offence. But 
there are cases in which both civil and criminal remedies 
may very properly be taken, the one to compensate an 
injured individual, the other to vindicate an outraged law. 

The cost of prosecuting persons for having committed any 
of the misdemeanours or felonies above enumerated, and 
others which have not been mentioned, is paid by the State 
out of the Consolidated Fund, whether the prisoner be con- 
victecly that is, proved to be guilty, or acquitted. 

Persons who combine together for the purpose of com¬ 
mitting any offence, and act in concert, are all equally guilty. 
Thus, if several men conspire to rob a house, and some of 
them vratch outside to prevent surprise, whilst one of their 
number commits a felony within, they are each and all guilty 
of his crime. Persons so assisting are princlpah in the second 
degree. 

Accessaries before the fact are such as command or procure 
a felony to Be committed. Those who harbour or assist the 
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principal felon, Ly Iiiding him, or providing him with money 
or a horse, &c. &c., to escape, are after the fact. 

Either class may bo tried with the principal felon, or by 
themselves, even although he may not have been brought to 
trial. But his crime must be proved to have been committed. 

Ignorance of the law will not excuse from the consequences 
of guilt, any one wlio has capacity to understand it. All 
persons are presumed to know the law, but infants under the 
age of seven years are supposed to be incapable of committing 
a capital offence j and from that age up to j ourteen it must 
appear that they know right from wrong before the law will 
be put in force to punish them. 

Persons of unsound mind are also exempted from punish¬ 
ment, as also are those who act in subjection to the powers 
of another, for neither can be said to have a will of their 
own. But the frenzy and temporary insanity produced by 
drunkenness is no excuse ; for this is the consequence of a 
vice voluntarily indulged in, and not, as in the case of lunacy 
and madness, the act of God, which no man can prevent. 

A married woman who commits a felony (other than mur¬ 
der) jointly with her husband, in his presence, and with his 
sanction, cannot be convicted, for, in contemplation of law, 
she always acts under his control. Neither can she be con¬ 
victed of stealing his goods, for in the eye of the law husband 
and wife are one ; but if she steals them to give to an adul¬ 
terer, the latter may be convicted if he carries them off or 
takes possession of them, well knowing at the time that they 
have been stolen by his paranioim from her husband. 

There are numerous misdemeanours of a private nature 
affecting the rights of individuals or societies, such as com¬ 
mitting or maiiitaiiliug ivn^ances prejudicial to the health of 
a man, or of the district in which he lives (such as chemical 
w^orks), or to his or their repose and morality (such as dis¬ 
orderly gatherings), or to his or their peace of mind (such as 
keeping large stores of inflammable or explosive substances 
likely to create a conflagration, (kc.), the expenses of prose¬ 
cuting which must be borne by the parties complaining. 

Persons or corporate bodies whose duty it is to make or 
keep in repair roads, bridges, or buildings, may be indicted 
for a misdemeanour if they refuse or neglect to do so. 

Ycai must understand, however, that although most of the 
crimes that can be committed are defined and forbidden by 
Act of Parliament, still a remedy exists at common law for 
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many offences against public justice, peace, or morality, that 
may not come within the strict letter of any statute; but no 
neio offence can be dealt with under the common law, because, 
as I have said, it consists only of ancient customs. When a 
remedy has been provided, or a course of prosecution pointed 
out, by a statute, the common law yields to it. All statutes 
which impose penalties must be construed most strongly 
against the Crown and in favour of the subject. No person 
may be tried or punished twice for the same offence j if it is 
attempted to do so, he may plead autrefois convict (before 
convicted), or autrefois acquit (before acquitted), to the 
indictment. 



LETTER XIX. 

OF THE COURTS OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

The High Court of Parliament—The Court of the Lord High Steward— 
The Queen’s Bench—Offiice of Coroner—Of Justices of the Peace—• 
The Assize Courts—The Central Criminal Coui-t—Quarter and Petty 
Sessions—Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace and Police Magistrates. 


Now that you know the nature of many of the offences 
that are punishable by our laws, I will show you by what 
tribunals persons suspected of having committed them are 
tried. 

In the Letter in which I described the constitution of 
Parliament, I told you that the House of Lords has the 
right of trying persons impeached by the House of Commons. 
It has also the privilege, whilst Parliament is sitting, of 
trying its own members for treason or felony, but not for 
misdemeanours. A peer accused of any of these offences is 
tried in the ordinary way before a jiuy. A bishop, although 
he sits in the House of Lords, must be tried as a com¬ 
moner. When Parliament is not sitting, peers may be tried 
for treason or felony in the courts of the Lord High 
Steward of England. This office is of great antiquity, but 
is not filled now, except on special occasions, such as the 
trial of a peer, for which a person is specially appointed to 
hold it, and when the business is over he breaks his wand 
of office, and his functions are at an end. Trials in this 
court are held before not less than twenty-four peers, in¬ 
cluding the Lord High Steward, who is the judge. In trials 
before the Lords in Parliament, a High Steward is also ap¬ 
pointed, not as judge, but as a kind of speaker to regulate 
the procedure. 

The Sovereign is supposed to be the judge in these cases, 
and a majority of peers return the verdict of guilty or not 
guilty^ not upon oath, but in the words, “ my honour, 
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The Court of Queen’s Bench, besides its civil, has a very 
important criminal juiindictiuu ; in fact, it takes cognizance 
of all offences, from high treason down to the most trivial 
assault. 

The Lord Chief Justice is the principal coroner of the 
kingdom, and all its judges are coroners and justices of the 
peace. It may be convenient here to state how coroners and 
justices of the peace are ^ippuiuted, and what duties they 
have to perform. 

The office of coroner is one of great antiquity and impor¬ 
tance. He is so called because he has principally to do 
with pleas of the Crown. There are usually four or six 
appointed for every county of England They are chosen 
for life by all the freeholders in the county court. Coroners 
may be appointed for districts within counties, instead of 
the county at large ; and provision is now made for the 
election and remuneration of coroners, and their removal 
for inability or misbehaviour. The Crown and certain 
lords of franchises, having a charter from the Crown for 
that purpose, may appoint coroners for certain precincts or 
liberties by their own mere grant, and without election. In 
every borough having a separate quarter sessions, a coroner 
is appointed, with exclusive jurisdiction within the borough. 

The office and power of a coroner are either (1) Judicial, 
or (2) 'Minuettrial. (I) Hdhid Judicial duties consist princi¬ 
pally in inquiring when any person is slain, or dies suddenly, 
or in prison, concerning the manner of his. death. A jury 
is empanelled, and inquisition must be found with the 
concurrence of at least twelve of them. The inquisition 
must be had sui:)qt visum corim'is, for if the body be not 
found, the coroner camiot sit, except by virtue of a special 
commission issued for that pm^pose. ' If any be found guilty 
of murder or other homicide by such inquisition, the coroner 
is to commit them to prison for further trial, and is also to 
inquire concerning their lands, goods, and chattels, which 
are forfeited thereby; and must certify the whole inquisi¬ 
tion under the seals of himself and jurors, together with 
the evidence thereon, to the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 
next assizes. Another branch of the coroner’s office is to in¬ 
quire concerning shipwrecks and treasure trove. (2) Minis¬ 
terial. He is the sheriff’s substitute in executing process, 
when the sheriff is interested in the suit, or of kindred to 
either plaintiff or defendant 

N 
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J.ustices of the peace are gentlemen appointed by the 
special commission of the Sovereign, at the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant of their county, to assist in the ad¬ 
ministration of the law. They must have a qualification of 
the value of 100 A a year, arising out of landed estate. Cer¬ 
tain persons, however, such as justices of corporations*, peers 
privy councillors, judges, and others, are privileged to act 
without such qualification. Their duty is to preserve the 
Queen’s peace by committing to prison any person actually 
guilty of a breach of the peace, and to bind over to be of 
good behaviour such as are suspected of being about to be¬ 
come so ; also to prevent and suppress riots and affrays, by 
apprehending disorderly persons ; and they have to ad¬ 
minister the law at general and petty sessions, as will be 
seen hereafter. They discharge these services without any 
fee or salary. 

The comds of and Ttrinuitr and general gaol de¬ 
livery are those which are held upon circuit in every 
county, before the judges of assize, and commissioners ap¬ 
pointed to assist them. 

It has already been stated that the judges and commis¬ 
sioners of assize sit under five distinct commissions ; two of 
these, which relate to the discharge of their civil jurisdic¬ 
tion, have already been described. The remaining three 
give them power to act in criminal cases and are—3rd, the 
commission of the peace ; 4th, of oyer and terminer ; and 5th, 
general gaol delivery. The duty of a justice of the peace 
has been lately laid down. The commission of oyer and ter¬ 
miner authorizes the person named in it to inquire, hear, 
and determine all treasons, felonies, and misdemeanours ; 
and that of general gaol to try and deliver every 

prisoner who shall be in the gaol when the judges arrive in 
the circuit town, no matter by whom they are indicted, or of 
what crime they are charged.. 

The Central Criminal Court is the most important criminal 
tribunal in this country, as well from the authority of the 
judges who preside there as from the number and magnitude 
of the crimes which are tried before it. It was erected in 
1834, and consists of the lord mayor, the lord chancellor, 
the judges of the three superior courts at Westminster, the 
judges in Bankruptcy, the judges of the Admiralty, the 
dean of the Arches, the aldermen, recorder, and common 
Serjeant of London, the judges of the SheriJT’s Court, and 
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any person who has or shall have been lord chancellor, a 
judge of any of the superior courts at Westminster, or who 
may be thereafter appointed by general commission of the 
Queen. To this court Her Majesty may issue commissions 
of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, for the trial of 
all cases of treasons, murders, felonies, and misdemeanours. 
The court sits at the sessions house in the Old Bailey; and 
there are at least twelve sessions held in every year, at times 
fixed by any eight of the judges at Westminster. During 
every session two of the judges of the superior courts at 
Westminster preside in this court for the purpose of trying 
the more important offences. The remainder are tried by 
either the recorder or common serjeant, or a judge from the 
Sheriff’s Court, commissioned for that purpose j. on every 
occasion the lord mayor or some of the aldermen being also 
present on the bench. 

The Assize Courts, Central Criminal Court, and Court of 
Queen’s Bench, have power to try all treasons, felonies, and 
misdemeanours, committed or removed for trial within their 
jurisdiction. 

The courts of quarter sessions of the peace have a limited 
jurisdiction. They are restrained from trying all capital 
offences, and many others. Thieving, unaccompanied with 
violence; obtaining money or valuables under false pretences; 
attempts to commit felonies, indictments against nuisances, 
and for the non-performance of public duties; offences re¬ 
lating to game, highways, Mehouses ; the settlement and 
provision for the poor ; disputes between masters, their ap- 
prentices^ and servants, are the class of cases usually heard 
and decided before them. 

The courts of quarter sessions in counties are held before 
the justices of the peace, whose chairman presides. In some 
populous counties a barrister of standing and experience is 
appointed to that post by the justices, and receives a salary 
f©r his services. In cities and boroughs the recorder is the 
judge. As their name implies, these courts are held quar¬ 
terly, but in places where the business to be transacted is 
considerable, they sit by adjournment at intervening periods. 

Lastly, we have the courts of petty sessions, which, in 
country places, are held before two or more justices of the 
peace, and in populous towns are presided over by a stipen¬ 
diary magistrate, who must be a barrister of a certain stand¬ 
ing, and who -receives a salary for his services. The first 
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proceeding in all criminal cases, except high treason, takes 
place in these courts. They have power to deal with many 
cases of a trivial nature summarily—that is, to dispose of 
them by punishing or di^-.hai-ing the aLcu-ed upon their 
own responsibility. The graver class of criminals they com¬ 
mit for trial to the assizes or the sessions, acCurding to the 
nature of the charge made against them. Persons suspected 
of high treason are generally examined before a Secretary of 
State, and committed for trial or discharged by him. 

It is not necessary to trouble you with the constitution 
and practice of other courts of a criminal jiudsdiction, which 
are seldom resorted to. My object has been to give you a 
concise and practical view of the machinery of our criminal 
law, and this is comprised, to all useful intents and pur¬ 
poses, in the courts which I have mentioned. 
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OF THE PRACTICE OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

Conduct of Public Prosecution?—Arrest of Prisoners by tbe Police— 
E\:amincitiou before ]\[iiisti —Coinmitt il or Discharge of Prisoners 
—Indictments — Office of the Grand Jury — Tiul— Olullcugcs of 
Jurors—Proceedings at Trial—Court of Ciiminal Appeal—Pardons. 

We have no official charged to institute and conduct the 
legal proceedings against suspected persons. Most Con¬ 
tinental states have a Puhlic Prosecutor appointed by go¬ 
vernment, and charged to put the criminal law in operation; 
and very many persons are of opinion that we ought to have 
such a fimetionaiy in England. It is urged that we have 
no security that every offender is brought to justice ; and 
that some may escape, owing to the proper steps not being 
taken for their apprehension. Further, that others, by inti¬ 
midation and bribes, may induce the persons they have 
injured to defeat justice by absenting themselves at the 
trial. The trial itself, too, may be conducted in such a 
slovenly manner as to result in a verdict of acquittal. There 
is much truth in this; but I am by no means sure that 
the appointment of a public prosecutor would lessen the 
occurrence of these possible evils. When once information is 
given of the commission of a crime, he is a clever man, 
indeed, who can elude for any length of time the vigilance 
and perseverance of our detective police. No public prose¬ 
cutor could prevent a witness being bribed; and as to the 
conducting of cases in court, I think that as our bar is con¬ 
stituted—every man vying with his fellow for practice, and 
striving to distinguish himself—it may be better relied upon 
for properly managing criminal prosecutions, than any set of 
officials secure of a position and its stipend. In every town 
where there is a bench of magistrates, there are attorneys 
who act as their clerks, and get up the evidence against 
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persons committed for trial, and instruct counsel to prose¬ 
cute. They are paid according to the number of cases 
cuti Ubted to them, and it is to their interest, of course, that 
every complaint should be investigated. In large towns, 
such as ^lanchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, &c., there is an 
attorney specially appointed by the C"rp'>i\iti'.-n to attend to 
all prosecutions. These are, in point of fact, public prosecu¬ 
tors, and, as far as I can judge, no reflection can be cast 
upon the way in which they manage their business, or select 
counsel to conduct it. 

In the first instance, the police are practically public pro¬ 
secutors. They apprehend persons in the commission of 
crime, receive information of offences that have been done in 
secret, and collect evidence. 

Justice, whether it be in criminal or civil cases, is adminis¬ 
tered in public, and the latter always in presence of the ac¬ 
cused parties. A prisoner must be brought before a magis¬ 
trate upon the earliest opportunity after his capture. The 
evidence tendered against him is heard, taken down in 
wuiting, and signed by the witness who gives it. This is 
called his and the prisoner, if committed for trial, 

has an absolute right to a copy of this on paying a small fee 
for making it cut. If the evidence is not complete at the 
first hearing, but enough is given to raise a strong presump¬ 
tion against the prisoner, the magistrate has the power of 
^'remanding” him, or sending him back to 2 ndson for eight 
days, w’hilst further proofs are being collected, or of taking 

bail ” for his appearance to answer the charge. To be ad¬ 
mitted to bail, a prisoner must get two or more householders 
to be bound to bring him forward when required, on pain of 
incurring a penalty fixed by the magistrate, in case they 
should fail to do so. Sometimes the jDrisoner’s promise, 
under a penalty, to appear, is taken as sufficient. When all 
the evidence that can be obtained is collected, the accused is 
either summarily convicted and sentenced, or committed for 
trial to the assizes or sessions, where the witnesses and 
nominal prosecutor are bound over to appear against him ; 
but when the evidence is insufficient to substantiate the 
charge against him, the prisoner is discharged. After com¬ 
mittal for trial, the depositions are sent to the proper officer 
of the court in which the prisoner is to be tried, and there 
the indictment is prepared and written upon parchment. 
The indictment is a statement in legal language of the offence 
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for which he has to answer, and in former days much exact¬ 
ness and technicality were required in its wording. The 
slightest error in stating the offence alleged, or the name or 
surname of the prisoner or prosecutor, or in describing the 
property stolen, was sufficient to render it invalid, and the 
prisoner escaped. Eecent alterations in the law, however, 
have made it much more simple, and any mistakes, such as 
are not calculated to mislead the accused, or prejudice him 
in his defence, may be amended by order of the court. The 
proceedings in trials at assizes and sessions are almost iden¬ 
tically the same. 

The day for holding them having arrived, a grand and a 
petty jury are summoned by the sheriff of the county exactly 
as in civil cases ; the jury for criminal and civil trials being 
taken indifferently from the same panel. The iiidictineuts 
are laid before the grand juri/, which consists usually of 
thirty persons, selected from amongst the mrigistrates and 
principal gentry in the county, who possess the (|ualificati"U 
required of a justice of the peace. They examine only the 
witnesses in support of the charges against the prisoner, to 
see if there be a sufticicut ground to justify his being put 
upon his trial. If a majority of twelve agree that there is 
one, ihQiic foreman^ the principal person on the jury, writes 

a true bill upon the indictment. If, on the contrary, no 
sufficiently strong case appears, he writes no true bill ” 
upon it, and in some counties cuts it across, and the prisoner 
is entitled to be liberated if there be no othei’ charge against 
him. All the indictments are brought by the grand jury 
from the room in which they discharge their duties into open 
court, and there their decision of true and no true bill ’ 
on each is read out. Those prisoners against whom true bilk 
are returned are then assembled in the dock, the indictment 
is read over to each by the officer of the court, and he is 
asked if he pleads ‘^guilty” or not guilty” to the charge. 
This is called arraigning ” the prisoners. Those who plead 
guilty” have sentence passed upon them at once, and those 
who plead not guilty ” are brought up in turn to be tried 
before the petty jury. 

A good deal of misapprehension appears to exist as to 
the meaning of the plea guilty” or '‘not guilty.” I have 
heard officers of the Court ask prisoners, Are you guilty or 
not guilty?”—a question which is utterly illegal (as a 
prisoner is bound to plead, but not to criminate himself); 
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and some worthy clergymen attached to onr gaols seem to 
imagine that one who pleach ^^not guilty’^ to an offence 
which he has committed^ adds a falsehood to his crime. 
This is not so. The plea of “not giility'' merely means, Try 
me. In their legal sense, the words plea and phyt<11 ngdiO not 
mean the aigimiL^iits on one side or the other which are put 
forward at a trial, but the stateujents which form the issue 
to be tried. 

Formerly if a prisoner refused to plead he was sentenced 
to endure penance^ or peine forte et dure. He was taken 
into the prison, laid upon his back in a low, dark chamber, 
and weights of iron as heavy as he could beat', were placed 
upon his chest. He was allowed for food three morsels of 
the worst bread upon the first day, and three draughts of the 
stagnant water that was nearest the prison door upon the 
second. Thus his daily sustenance was alternated, and thus 
he was kept, the weights upon his body being increased every 
day, until he died, or (as the ancient judgment ran) till he 
<fn^i(h')\d. It was only by the statute 12 Geo. HI. c. 20, 
that this barbarity was put an end to. 

How, if a prisoner refuses to plead, a jury is empanelled 
to try whether he stands ^hnute ofmcdice,^'' or the visita¬ 
tion of God ”—that is, if he be merely vexatiously silent, or 
iiKa[>able of answering by reason of being deaf or dumb, or of 
unsound mind. If a verdict to the former effect is returned, 
a plea of “ not guilty’’ is entered for him, and the trial pro¬ 
ceeds ; if the latter, the trial is postponed, and the prisoner 
sent to some asylum, from whence, should he recover his 
senses, he may be bnuiglit up again and tried. 

It is not absolutely necessary that an accused person should 
be brought before a mjgistrate and committed before he can 
be indicted, although that is the most ordinary and proper 
course. An indictment may be preferred without his know¬ 
ledge, and a “Bench Warrant” for his apprehension may be 
obtained from the presiding judge at assizes or sessions. By 
this means ho loses the fair advantage which the law allows, 
in giving prisoners a copy of the depositions of the witnesses 
about to be examined against them; consequently it is a 
com'se which should not be adopted except upon extreme 
occasions, and one which has always of late years found dis¬ 
favour with our judges, as being a proceeding by means of 
which the law may be employed by designing individuals as 
an engine of extortion or revenge. 
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An ordinary indictment for stealing is in tlie following 
form:— 

Kent, to wit— 

Tlie j}Lrors for oxir Lady the Qiceen upon their oath 
premit, that John Smith (the prisoner), on the first day 
of May, in the y^^ar of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and lifty-^ight^ one gold ring and one hox, of the 
goods and chattf'h of James Bi own, feloniously did steal, 
talce, and carry aumj, against the imm of oiir Lady the 
Queen, her croxon and dignityJ 

Any number of prisoners may be charged in one indict- ’ 
mcnt with an offence in which they have all been partici¬ 
pators. Only one felony may be charged in one indictment 
—^that is to say, you cannot indict a man for murder and 
burglary at once; but any number of misdemeanours may 
be included, and any number of indictments for distinct felo¬ 
nies may be brought in against one prisoner; and three acts 
of stealing, if committed wdthin six mouths, from the first to 
the last, may be charged in the same indictment. 

Persons may also be tried, as we have seen, upon a coroner’s 
inquisition, without the intervention of a grand jury; and 
likewise upon an instrument filed by the Attorney-General, 
called an ex officio information, and upon an information filed 
by the Master of the Crown Office. The former process has 
fallen into disuse and is seldom employed; the latter lies only 
for misdemeanours, and the accused person is always given 
an opportunity of showing cause why it should not be issued 
against him. Informations of either sort are tried in the 
Queen’s Bench. 

When a convenient number of prisoners have pleaded, the 
officer of the court addresses them thus;— 

^Mrisonrrs, these good men that you shall now hear 
called are the jurox^s who are to p>ctss hetioeen our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen and you xtpoxi your trials; if therefore 
you, or either of yoxt, loill challenge thexn, or eiilser of 
them, you must challenge them as they come to the hooTc to 
he swoim, and before they are sworn, and you shall he 
heardJ 

* Or whatever the county in which the offence was committed happens 
to he. 
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The officer then proceeds to call twelve jurors from the 
list of those summoned, called the panel,'*’ calling each juror 
by name and address. The jury then stand up in the jury- 
box, and are sworn one by one, and before the oath is admi¬ 
nistered, the prisoner may challenge” or object to the 
serving upon his trial of any person there present. 

Challenges are of two kinds—1st, to the array, when ex¬ 
ception is taken to the whole number empanelled ; and 2ndly, 
to the polls, when individual jurymen arc objected to. They 
are divided again into challenges for which no 

cause is stated, and causam, when a reason is given. 
Both kinds of challenge may be made either on behalf of the 
Crown or the person about to be tried. For high treason 
thirty-five peremptory challenges may be made ; in all other 
felonies the limit is twenty. In cases of misdemeanour there 
is no peremptory challenge. If the panel be exhausted by 
challenges of the prisoner and the Crown, or either, before a 
full jury has been obtained, the practice is to call over the 
whole panel again, but omitting those peremptorily challenged, 
and then, as each juror again appears, whichever party chal¬ 
lenges must show cause for his objection. 

Challenges for cause are cither to the array ’’ or to in¬ 
dividual jiuymen. To the array, if the sheriff be supposed 
to have made an unjust panel; to the individual, when he is 
supposed to bo actuated by ill-feeling or favour towards the 
prisoner whom he is to try. If the cause be disputed, two 
triers are appointed, who hear the evidence and decide upon 
oath whether the panel is improper, or the juror im¬ 
partial. 

When a full jury have been sworn, if the trial takes place 
at the assizes or the Central Criminal Court, the crier makes 
proclamation in the following form :— 


If any one can inform my lords the Queen's Justices, 
the Queen's Attorney-General, or the Queen's Berjeant, ere 
this inquest he taken hefiveen our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen and the prisoners at the har, of any treasons, 
murdt^r, felony, or nii'^dem^onour^, committed or done hy 
them, or any of them, let him come forth and he shall he 
heard, for the prisoners stand at the har upon their 
deliverance. God save the QueenJ 
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The officer of the court then calls the prisoner about to be 
tried to the bar, and says :— 

Ooiilri/iru of the jiiry^ the lu'Lonrr stmuls mdided 
hi/ the name of A. B.^for that lie [and so on, stating an 
abstract of the indictment, to the end]; upon this in- 
ditimnit he has been arraigned, and upon this arraign- 
nb'itt he has pleaded that he is not guilty, and so for trial 
has put himself upon his country, lohich country you are. 
Your charge^ there/ure, is to Inpiiir whether he he guilty 
or not guilty, and to hearhen to the ^vidmctY 

Tliis is called giving the prisoner in charge to the jury.” 

There are some old formalities connected with the arraign¬ 
ing of prisoners which have been permitted to fall into dis¬ 
use, but which it may be interesting to mention as they form 
almost the only authority that we have for some important 
principles. 

The first step in arraigning a j)risoner used to be to order 
him to hold up his right hand. This was done first to mark 
him out from his companions in the dock, and second, to see 
if he had been burned in the hand for a previous offence (on 
which account he would lose the benefit of clergy)fi but 
indirectly it establishes the principle that a prisoner on trial 
onust not he hound in the doclc; for if he were, how could he 
raise one hand? 

In many foreign countries a man may be tried and con¬ 
demned in his absence. What have we to show as proof that 
this cannot be done here ? Nothing except custom, and the 
old form of giving a prisoner in charge to the jury, which 
used to commence with the words, Jury, look upon your 
prisoner— prisoner, hole your jur}^” 

The prisoner having been given in charge to the jury, the 
trial then commences. The counsel for the prosecution states 
the case against the accused to the jury, and calls the wit¬ 
nesses to support it. The prisoner, or his counsel, if he has 
one, may cross-examine them, and at the close of the case for 
the prosecution may address the jury in his behalf And 
here I must impress upon you the difference of the proof 

* In ancient times, i^ersons wlio could read were entitled on their trial 

cX^mihenefit of clei'gy, —i.e., that they were ecclesiastics; upon which 
they were branded upon the thumb, and discharged. This privilege waa 
only finally abolished in the reign of George lY. 
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required between the parties in a civil and in a criminal case. 
In the former the dispute is between subject and subject, 
and the object is to obtain all the facts in the readiest manner. 
Both sides must give evidence, or it will be presumed that 
what one deposes to must be true because it is not refuted 
by the other. In a criminal case it is vastly different. All 
the power of the State is employed against the accused; the 
Crown is prosecutor, and has unlimited sums of money and 
resources at its command, to collect evidence, secure the 
attendance of witnesses, and to obtain men of the LigliC'^t 
rank at the bar to conduct the case. Therefore, as the first 
object of the law is to protect the weak agalii'^t the strong, it 
throws every possible shield around the accused against the 
abuse of power. He is not bound to criminate himself; it 
is for the prosecution to prove his guilt, not for him to prove 
his innocence. He may not be heard upon oath to con¬ 
tradict, or explain, what has been deposed to by his prose¬ 
cutors ; therefore the case against him must be made out 
beyond any doubt such as would occur to the mind of a 
reasonable man, or he is entitled to his acquittal. 

The direct contrary of these wholesome provisions appears 
to prevail in many coutlucntal States. There, the pMi'>eCLi- 
tion starts with the a^bumption that the prisoner is guilty, 
and calls upon him to prove his iniiMcoiJce He is cross- 
examined by his judges wuth a view of getting him to make 
aduii'isiuijs from which his guilt may be inferred. Poor and 
ignorant as the great majority of those accused of crime in 
all countries are, it is an LU-^y task for a piactiscd mind to 
wring from the most guiltless person, by this process of 
mental torture, some coutmdictioii or equivocation that may 
condemn him. Every act of his life is raked up against him, 
and it is sought to prove that he committed the offence for 
which he is being tried, by showing that at some other time 
he was found guilty of something that has nothing w^hatever 
to do with it. Worst of all, he may be tried and convicted 
in his absence upon a charge of which he may be utterly 
ignorant. The cruelty and bad policy of a system which 
shuts out reformation to the convict, is apparent. Our law 
is more just and logical. It does not seek to find a man guilty 
of murder because, when a boy, he stole apples; but our neigh¬ 
bours across the Channel would gravely state that fact in the 
indictment. They prove previous convictions against the 
prisoner at the outset of his trial. We allow them to be 
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mentioned only aftei’ it is coududo'l. With us a jury are 
sworn to give a true verdict to the evidence, and 

none is admitted that does not directly bear upon the issue 
to be tried. I have no doubt but that you have heard it 
complained of that some crafty fellow has escaped punish¬ 
ment by a mere (iiiilMe of laiv, but you never hear how that 
same “ quibble ” may have protected innocent persons from 
untrue and malicious charges. Better, say I, that a hun¬ 
dred criminals should escape—they are sure to get their due 
some day—than that one honest man should suffer. 

It is not necessary that a prisoner should be seen to com¬ 
mit a crime before he can be convicted of it. There are 
presumptions of fact, upon which jurors are justified in de¬ 
ciding ; for example, if a man be found near the place where 
a murder has been committed, with his hands stained with 
blood, having in his possession a weapon such as might have 
been used to do the deed, a jury would no doubt find him 
guilty, unless he could explain away these circumstances. 
Or, if a person be discovered in possession of stolen goods, 
immediately after they have been stolen, and fails to give a 
reasonable account of how he came by them, the natural 
conclusion must be that he is the thief. 

I wull now return to the proceedings at a criminal trial. 
The case for the Grown having been closed, the presiding 
judge asks the counsel for the defence (supposing there be 
one) whether he intends to call witnesses on behalf of the 
prisoner. If he reply in the negative, the counsel for the 
prosecution sums up his evidence; and the prisoner’s 
counsel then addresses the j ury. If, on the contrary^ wit¬ 
nesses are called for the defence, the counsel for the pro¬ 
secution does not sum up his evidence, but has a general 
reply at the close of the case; the prisoner’s counsel having 
the right previously to sum up the evidence he has adduced. 
When the Attorney-General appears in a criminal case, he 
has a right to reply, whether evidence be 'given for the 
prisoner or not. No Queen’s Counsel may accept a brief to 
defend a prisoner without a licence from the Crown, to 
obtain which a fee must be paid, of course by the person 
requiring his assistance. The reason for this rule is, that 
Queen’s Counsel must all hold themselves in readiness to act 
for the Crown, and may be called upon at- any time to con¬ 
duct the prosecutions taken in her Majesty’s name. 

When both sides have been heard, the presiding judge 
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sums up the evidence to the jury, who return a verdict of 
guilty’’ or “not guilty,” according to the evidence. If 
the former, the prisoner is sentenced according to law; if 
the latter, he is discharged. The same rule which governs 
civil proceedings prevails; the judge lays down the law, and 
the jury decide upon the facts. If a legal question of suffi¬ 
cient difficulty arise, the judge “reserves the point ” for the 
consideration of the Court of Criminal Appeal, which is com¬ 
posed of all the superior judges; and pending their decision, 
accc'i'ding to circumstances, the prisoner is remanded or ad¬ 
mitted to hail. 

The result of the trial is entered on the indictment 
which forms the “ record ” of the case. If a substantial 
defect appear, in this, what is called a “ writ of error ” may be 
obtained, with the consent of the Attorney-General, which is 
granted as a matter of course. The prisoner then appears 
m person in the Court of Queen’s Bench and “assigns 
error”—that is, states formally in writing the mistakes 
uponVhich he relies, and demands to be acquitted. The 
Attorney-General makes “joinder in error,” denying that 
the record and proceedings arc faulty; the question comes 
on for argument, and the judgment is either affirmed or 
reversed, according to law. 

No new trial can be obtained upon a mishake in fact, even 
if it be clearly ascertained after the trial that the witnesses 
on either side have been guilty of perjury, or have been 
mistaken, or that others can be brought to prove or disprove 
any doubtful particular. If it appear that the prisoner has 
been wrongly convicted, the royal prerogative of pardon is 
exercised, and he is released. If, on the other hand, he be 
wrongfully acquitted, there is no resource, for, as I have told 
you, no person can be tried a second time for the same 
offence. You will easily perceive that this is a great defect 
in our law; it is but a poor consolation to a person who has 
been proclaimed a felon in open court to receive in secret, 
through the post, a pardon for a crime he has never com¬ 
mitted. The pardon should, at any rate, be granted as pub¬ 
licly as the sentence was pronounced. 
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THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

Conditions of Evidence—Parol—Verbal—Direct—Circumstantial— 
Primary and Secondaiy Evidence. 

You now know how civil and criminal trials are conducted; 
but there is a very important subject respecting which I 
must give you some information before I conclude—that is, 
the law of evidence, which regulates what sort of testimony 
may or may not be received, 

Evidence is proof, either written or unwritten, of allega¬ 
tions in issue between parties. The leading rules which 
tend to the discovery of this proof, are :— 

(1) To ascertain the truth of the several disputed points 
in issue ; and no evidence ought to be admitted which is not 
relevant to th§ issues. 

(2) The point Jn issue is to be proved by the party who 
asserts the affirmative. But where one person charges 
another with a culpable omission of duty, this rule does not 
apply, for the person who makes the charge is bound to 
prove it, though it may involve a negative, since it is one of 
the first principles of justice, not to presume that a person 
has acted illegally till the contrary is proved. 

(3) It is sufficient to prove the substance of the issue. 

(4) The best evidence must be given of which the nature 
of the thing is capable. The exceptions to this rule are:— 
{a) where it is necessary to prove an entry in a public book, 
the original need not to be shown ; but from a principle of 
general convenience, an examined copy will be admitted; (6) 
in the case of all peace-officers, justices of the peace, con¬ 
stables, &c., it is sufficient to prove that they acted in these 
characters, without producing their appointments; (c) an ad¬ 
mission of a fact by a party to a suit has, in many cases, been 
considered sufficient to dispense with strict and regular proof 
which would otherwise have been necessary. 
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(5) Hearsay eyidence of a fact is not admissible. The 
exceptions to the rule excluding hearsay evidence are the 
following :—Death-bed declarations ; hearsay evidence in 
questions of pedigree, public right, custom, boundaries, &c.; 
also, old leases, rent-rolls, surveys, (tc., have been received 
in favour of persons claiming under the lessors; declarations 
against interest; rectors’ and vicars’ books as to the receipt 
of ecclesiastical dues in favour of their successors ; and also 
entries in the books of a tradesman by his deceased shopman, 
have been admitted as a proof of the delivery of goods. 

Evidence is of two kinds—or verbal, and 
These, again, are divided into iirhunry and evidence.' 

Parol evidence is that which is given by word of mouth 
by witnesses. 

It is a general rule that oral evidence is in no case to be 
received as equivalent to, or as a substitute for, a written 
instrument, where the latter is required by law, or to give 
effect to a written instrument, which is defective in any par¬ 
ticular essential to its validity; or to contradict or vary a 
written instrument, either appointed by law, or by the com¬ 
pact of private parties, to be the authentic memorial of the 
facts which it recites \ for by doing so, oral testimony would 
be admitted in the place of a species of evidence decidedly 
superior in degree. But parol evidence is admissible to de¬ 
feat a written instrument on the ground of fraud, mistake, 
&c., or to*apply it to its proper subject, or in some instances 
to explain the meaning of doubtful terms. 

The general rule with regard to the admission of parol 
evidence to explain the meaning of a deed, is, that it shall not 
be admitted except: (1) where, although the deed is clearly 
enough expressed, some ambiguity arises from extrinsic cir¬ 
cumstances ; (2) where the language of a charter or deed has 
become obscure, and the constiuiction doubtful from anti¬ 
quity; (3) where the grant appears uncertain, owing to a 
want of acquaintance with the grantor’s estate; (4) where it 
is important, to show a different consideration consistent with 
that stated in the deed itself; (5) w^here it becomes necessary 
to show a different time of delivery from that at which the 
deed purports to have been made; (6) where it is sought to 
prove a customary right not expressed in the deed, but which 
is not inconsistent with any of its stipulations; or, lastly, 
where fraud or illegality in the formation of the deed is relied 
on to avoid it. 
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Parol evidence is usually given upon oath ; and formerly 
Quakers, Moravians, and others ’who are forbidden by their 
religion to take one, although they might give evidence upon 
affirmation in a civil action, were incompetent to give testi¬ 
mony in a Criminal Court. But this distinction is now 
abolished, and persons who have conscientious objections to 
being sworn may make an affirmation that what they are 
about to say is the truth ; after which their evidence is 
admitted. It is a general rule that persons must be sworn 
in the manner most binding upon their conscience. Thus, 
the Christian is sworn upon the New Testament with his 
head uncovered ; the Jew upon the five books of Moses, with 
his hat on; the Mahometan upon the Koran; the Hindoo 
by the river Gauges; the Chinese by breaking a saucer, and 
praying that he may be similarly destroyed if he be guilty 
of a falsehood. Idiots, lunatics, and children who do not 
understand the nature of an oath, cannot be admitted to 
give evidence. 

Husband and wife may not be witnesses for or against 
each other in criminal cases, except when a charge of bigamy 
is to be proved, and in some cases where the wife accuses 
her husband of having injured her or deprived her of her 
liberty. 

Prisoners upon their trial may not be examined upon oath 
upon their own behalf, but if several persons be jointly in¬ 
dicted, any one of them may be called as a witness either for 
or against his co-defendants, excepting only in those few 
cases where the indictment is so framed as to give him a di¬ 
rect interest in obtaining their discharge. Evidence may be 
given by persons who have been previously convicted of 
crimes, but such testimony is alw^ays received with suspicion. 
Witnesses may only state what they know of their own 
knowledge ; what they have heard horn others is not evi¬ 
dence, because its accuracy depends upon the truth of the 
speaker, and he is not upon his oath. But if the person to 
whom the words related was within hearing, and had an 
opportunity of contradicting them and did not do so, then 
the person who heard what was said may give it in evi¬ 
dence, for the silence of him to whom it related is considered 
as an admission that it was true. The best or prhnari/ evi¬ 
dence must always he given. Thus, the contents of a wu’itten 
document may not be heard upon or a copy of it 

admitted, because the document itself provides the best 
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evidence of what is stated in it. But if it be a writing siicb 
as from its position cannot be brought into court—an in¬ 
scription upon a wall for example—a verbal account of its 
contents or a drawing of it may be adinltteil. In 'pedigree 
cases, and some other, in which reputation is the only proof 
that can be given, hearuiy or secondary evidence may be 
given. Thus, entries in old Bibles, recitals in deeds, dates 
and particulars on ancient coffin-plates, Ac. Ac., are received 
as evidence. 

^Vritten evidence is proof* by the production of written 
records or documents. 

An examined copy of, or extract from, many papers of a 
public character may be admitted to prove a fact; and if such 
as are of a private nature happen to be in the custody, or 
’imder the control, of the adverse paidy, upon giving him 
notice to produce it, and his neglecting or refusing to do so, a 
copy or counterpart may be used as secondary evidence, or 
part testimony may be given of its contents. 

Evidence thus composed is either direct or circnmstnuiiiJ. 
Direct evidence is such as plainly proves that a person did or 
said something. Circumstantial evidence is a combination of 
circumstances from which it may be inferred that he did so. 
I have already given you some instances of this latter kind of 
proof in my Letter upon the criminal procedure,* The foiTuer 
requires no description. The admissibility or non-admissi¬ 
bility of evidence is a question for the judge. Its value in 
determining the issue, remains for the jmy to consider. 

I have given you but an imperfect outline of this im¬ 
portant subject in the space which is left me. Half the dis¬ 
cussions in our courts turn upon the law of evidence, and its 
study is one of the princip)al labom's of those who follow the 
legal profession. But I trust, however, I have said enough 
to make you imderstand what is meant when you hear some 
statement which to the uninitiated may appear to be con¬ 
clusive proof, objected to in a court of justice as not being 
evidence. 
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